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1. AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 


Gives automatic printed proof of 
not machine was 
omount was 


whether or 
cleer when first 


listed. There's never any doubt! 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 


Minus total computed auto 


motically and printed with only 


one touch of total bar 
red with C® symbol! 
clearly seen 


5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 


Always show the running 
n lerge numerals. No 
Permit use of machine 


tape. Another big time saver 


7, STAIR-STEP, VISIBLE KEYBOARD 

K rrangement prevents de 
in same col 
Amounts stay 
added 


pressing two keys 
umn at same time 
visible on keyboord until 
or subtracted 


motfons eve 


itures < 


> time 


une 


then 


Addin chin hat 


Prints in 
Alwoys 


combines all 8 


2... SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 

Can never be mistaken for addi- 
tions. Red figur stond out even 
after being checked off’ on tape. 
Saves time. Prevents mistokes 


Only 
has all 8 





* 
=i money-saving 
4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE 
Tape automatically moves up to 
tear-off position when total is 
printed. Saves time and effort. 
Seves a lot of paper, too 


features 


on one 


6G. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 


e doesn't mn wrinkle 
| keys may be pressed of 
Ciphers print automoti- 
Time saving about 30%. 


adding machine 


once 
cally 


eS RUGGED-DUTY CONSTRUCTION 


Built to give longer life at lower 
cost. All working ports double 
rust-proofed. Compact for desk 
use. Rugged, yet easily moved 
as needed 


‘sc & features save 


hour. The 


Adding Machine 


ind effort will be saved 


is used. 
to get the only 


the 


National? Call the local National factory 


branch, or 


dealer, for 


a demonstration 


Models and prices to fit your needs. (No 


obligation to buy 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Rocks climb rubber escalator 
more than 20 stories high 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in rubber 


C= stone used to be hauled 
out of that quarry (so deep you 
could build a 20-story building in it) 
in metal “pans” attached to a moving 
cable. Too slow, costly, apt to break 
down. 

The quarry company wondered if 
rubber belts could stand the continu- 
ous cutting of sharp rocks dumped 
onto the moving rubber —and could 
belts haul that far that steep? The 
company discussed the problem with 
B. F. Goodrich and together the two 
decided upon the conveyor belts you 
see. Moving belts carry rock to the 
bottom belt in the staircase which 
dumps it onto the next and so on, up 


to the top—never a stop—never a 
hitch. 


But one belt was a special problem. 
Engineers knew no ordinary belt would 
do because of the crashing blows when 
rocks fall on it. A special kind of belt 
was needed. The belt recommended 
was a B. F. Goodrich cord belt, made 
of individual cords which run length- 
wise. Each cord is completely sur- 
rounded by rubber. No cross threads 
tie them together — they are free to 
give as chunks of rock strike the belt. 
The rubber takes the shock. 


Today BFG belts are lifting 400 
tons an hour up and out of the quarry 


—2'%4 times as much as before — 
without a moment's trouble or delay. 

Thousands of other companies are 
speeding production too, and so reduc- 
ing costs, by using products improved 
by B. F. Goodrich research. Such im- 
provements are being made constantly 
in belting and hose of every type, and 
in every other rubber product industry 
uses. To take full advantage of these 
many and frequent improvements, call 
your BFG distributor or write: The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial & 
General Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





At Latt/ 


For Conferences... Sales Meetings 
Staff Meetings... 
Lectures 
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Undoubtedly, you've wished for a chair like this many times: 
Now it’s here— perfected—ready to go to work for you. 
Here is permanent convenience and comfort adapted for emergency use— 
the greatest advance in the history of folding chairs. 
The tablet arm is a built-in feature of the chair, not an attachment. 
It is strong, easy to operate, a marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent pending). 
For ordinary chair use when the arm is not needed, it folds down, out of the way, 
beside the chair, and flat against the chair for quick, safe stacking. 
The flat, folded depth of the chair is only 3 inches. The chair can be folded or unfolded 
in a matter of seconds. It is exceptionally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous Clarin insistence on utmost quality, the Clarin Tablet Arm 
Folding Chair will give years of faithful service. It is a supremely strong X-type chair, 
self-leveling, welded to insure exceptional strength and quietness. Its cushioned rubber feet, 

a Clarin exclusive, can’t mar the finest floor. It comes with Clarin’s famous reinforced 
seat of 5-ply plywood, or it can be had with fine quality leatherette on 
seat and back, or on seat alone. Available in wide range 


of frame and upholstery colors, 
FOLDS FLAT IN THREE EASY STEPS 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 44, 
4640 W. Harrison St., ; 
Chicago 44, Ill. = | 2 ‘Tem 


WRITE TODAY on your 
letterhead for beautiful, new 
FREE Catalog showing 
this amazing chair, as well 





as the complete 
Clarin line of steel 
folding chairs. 1. Tablet Arm lifts to right, 2. Tablet arm swings down 
making it easy to get in or permitting use as regular and tablet arm swings over flat 
out of chair. chair. Folds to 3” depth. 


3. Chair folds in normal way 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
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applies 
“INDUSTRIAL 
LOGISTICS” 
to your 
handling 
problems 


There are 38 cy Materials Handling 
Engineers located nationwide with an 
average of over 22 years’ experience. 
They are qualified to design for your 
plant an over-all materials handling 
system. They apply “Industrial Logis- 
tics” —a service that includes survey, 
analysis, and recommendations for 
handling materials at minimum 
cost in Procurement, Processing and 
Distribution. End result is usually 
achieved by using Ewell-Parker trucks 
to carry the basic containers (Boxes, 
Barrels, Bags or Bales) in Master Unit 
Loads on pallets, skids or by special 
attachments. In the past 46 years 
Elwell-Parker has successfully applied 
this scientific method—today known 
as “Industrial Logistics’ —in over 300 
different industries. 


FREE BULLETIN 


on “Industrial Logis- 
tics”. Write for it and 
name your product. 
The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4010 ‘St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 
3, Obio. 


ELWELL-PARKE 


Industrial Trucks 


1906 


Power 


Since 





Western Pacific Railroad 


Wovens Pacific is one of the many roads using 


Chrysler Design Trucks. Based on a completely 


new application of the fundamental principles 
of Balanced Suspension, these trucks virtually 
eliminate rail-originated damage to lading. 

They absorb both lateral and vertical shocks 
which could damage goods or equipment, giving 
full protection to any load even at passenger 
train speeds, 

Maintenance costs are cut; the trucks have 
demonstrated endurance, dependability and 
reduced wear in a combined total of over 
25,000,000 car miles of accelerated freight and 
head-end service. 

Western Pacific is using its new specially 
equipped boxcars to provide damage-free transit 


chooses 


Western Pacific's new specially equ 
Pullman-Standard and protected by Ch 


furniture, 
I se of 


Chrysler Design Trucks on such cars is evidence 


for fragile first-class lading such 
5 z 


household appliances, case goods, ete. 


of the protection afforded by these trucks. They 
are used by other railroads on head-end refrig- 


erator cars, mail-baggage cars, box 


express cars 
as well as on merchandise, box and many other 
types of freight cars. They also are standard 
equipment on the General American-Evans new 


GAEX-DF cars 


Other users of Chrysler Desi: 


Trucks are listed across the page 


n Freight 
The trucks 
offer all railroads and all shippers a proven 
opportunity to increase and improve service, 
and effect other efficiencies, so important to 


producer, carrier and consumer. 





pped boxcar — built by 
Design Freight Trucks. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT TRUCKS 


for new cars that protect all lading better 


THE STORY BEHIND THE TRUCK 

Walter P. Chrysler, founder of Chrysler Corporation, 
started as a railroad man and never lost his interest 
in good railroading. Therefore, when he and his 
associates established certain new advanced principles 
of automobile “ride,” they sought ways to apply 


e THIS IS BALANCED SUSPENSION 


these improved principles to the “ride” of railroad cars. 

They aroused the interest of leaders in the railroad 
industry, and years of research and development fol- 
lowed. The result is the new Chrysler Design Truck, 
one of the really great advances in railroad equipment. 


U-shaped swing hanger, with pendulum action, permits truck to move sideways, absorbing lateral shocks 


betore they reach car body and lading. 


Unique Chrysler Design self-contained friction snubber works with 


the longest travel standard coil springs, to give maximum absorption of vertical shocks and control spring 


oscillation. No “harmonic bouncing” of car to damage equipment or merchandise. No “free sway” of car body. 


e THIS IS WHAT BALANCED SUSPENSION MEANS TO SHIPPERS 


Chrysler Design Trucks virtually eliminate road 
shocks that are potentially damaging to lading. Com- 
pared with standard trucks having coil-snubber spring 


groups, accurately instrumented road tests show 


98% reduction in vertical Lading Damage Index and 
95% reduction in lateral Lading Damage Index, 
according to AAR formula. Complete data will be 
sent on request. 


OTHER USERS OF CHRYSLER DESIGN FREIGHT TRUCKS 


Baltimore & Ohio * 


Boston & Maine ° 


Chesapeake & Ohio * Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy * Delaware, Lackawanna & Western * General American-Evans * Great Northern 


Lehigh Valley ° 


New York Central * 


Pennsylvania * Santa Fe * Union Pacific 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE DE sOoTO CHRYSLER 


Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Car Trucks are manufactured and sold by The Symington-Gould Corporation, Depew, N. Y., under Chrysler license. Chrysler 
Design Friction Snubbers are manufactured and sold under Chrysler license by the Houde Engineering Division of the Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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— What can this mean to you? 





U. S. Steel’s new $430,000,000 Fairless Plant at Morrisville 
is the nucleus of the greatest industrial boom in eastern 











Pennsylvania history. Suppliers and allied industries are 
locating close by. Entirely new industries are coming in. 
All told, nearly 300 firms are building new plants or expand- 
ing present facilities in this area. i: 5 aN 


SHOULD YOU LOCATE HERE? 


Is there opportunity for you in 





a population growth that will 
probably approximate 1,000,000 
in the next decade? Or in in- 
dustrial diversification that in- 
cludes metals, oil, textiles, paper, 
printing, chemicals, food, elec- 
tronics, shipbuilding — in fact, 


80% of all industrial classifi- a Sey esos ‘ te 
; ; HERE ARE SOME OF 

- . THE SEVERAL HUNDRED 

superb living space... ready ray Ne IRMS MOVING (N~ ~~ 

labor supply . . . unlimited elec- wtinenedi OR EXPANDING/ 


trical power . . . ample highway, omens aro eee )§ IN (THIS AREA 


rail and air transportation? 





cations? Are you interested in 
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Map Courtesy, The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Here are some of the firms moving into or expanding in this area: 


Alan Wood Stee! Company 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
tlantic Refining Company 
utocar Company 

Budd Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine 
anada Dry Gingerale Co. 
arborundum Company 

Phillip Corey Mfg. Company 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Chester Blast Furnace Co. 

Coca-Cola 

Commerce International Corp. 

Connelly Container Corp. 

Durex Tile Corporation 

Electric Storage Battery 

General Electric Corporation 

General Refractories Company 

3. F. Goodrich Co. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 


Hajoca Corporation 

Hammond Iron Works 

Heintz Mfg. Company 

ITE Circuit Breaker Company 
Kaiser Metal Products 

Kemline Metal Products Co. 
Lanagan and Hoke, Inc. 
Lavelle Aircraft Corporation 
Link-Belt Company 

Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Paper Manufacturers Company 
Pennsylvania Forge Corp. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Company 
Phila. Bronze & Brass Corp. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Philco Corporation 
Pierce-Phelps, Inc. 

Reynolds Spring Company 


Riss & Company, Inc. 

Rohm and Haos 

Schutte and Koerting Company 
Scott Paper Company 
Seaboard Container Corp. 
Sharp and Dohme, Inc. 

Sinclair Refining Company 

SKF industries 

Smith, Kline & French 
Specialty Engineering Co. 
Stokes Molded Products, Inc. 
Sun Oil Company 

U. S. Concrete Pipe Company 
U. S. Gypsum Company 

U. S. Steel Company 

V. La Rosa and Sons 

Victor Chemical Company 
Wyeth, Inc. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
Ketterlinus Lithograph Mfg. Co. 





IF YOU WANT TO CONSIDER 
A BRANCH PLANT HERE— 


or if you would like to find a suitable 
plant or plant site in some other 
desirable Pennsylvania location... 
the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Commerce will be glad to work 
with you ... in confidence . . . to give 
you all the data on sites, labor sup- 
plies, raw materials, markets, trans- 
portation, taxes, living conditions, etc. 











DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Joun S. FINE, Governor ANDREW J. SoRDONI, Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsylvania Week 
October 13-19, 1952 





THE CASE OF THE 


RKusled 


Bus 
Rims ¥ 


“Snug fit,” “loose fit” and “tight fit” are terms with special significance 
to bus and truck operators and maintenance men. A “tight fit’ means a 
tire on a badly rusted rim... a tough, time-consuming and costly job. 
Fleet operators, tire, truck and coach manufacturers minimize the cor- 
rosion factor, reduce rim failures and make tire removal easy by simply 
coating the rims with NO-OX-ID “C’”’. This is specified in many of the 
service bulletins they issue. This is just another example of Dearborn 


products at work. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart Plaza . Chicago 54, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Know Your in Caneda, Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid. 2454 Dundas St, W, Toronto 9 


Dearborn 


Engineer 
This is but another way that I , r) 7 wa 
Dearborn water treatment and & > é tIEC i, 7 
rust preventives con save you ” A 
time and money. Whether you eT eee 

operate an oil well or a pipe THE LEADER IN 

line, an industrial or processing bs 

plant, a railroad or steamship WATER TREATMENT AND 

line, your Dearborn Engineer can 10h» ae) - 1 ad a bw hd 

help you. Call on him without 

obligation. 
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READERS REPORT 


Cheers from Lehigh 


Dear Sir 

The artic i€ 
16°52,p158 
porting and the 
ful to you and 

The material 
tively illustrates 
Structive view ofl 
objectives 

NDOLPH Mappox 

PRESIDEN 
ALUMNI ASSN. O1 Hi UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM, PA 


The Real McCoy 


Dear Sir: 

We regret that 
error in repo fin 
shearing tool in 
page 124). You 
Tool will I] 
course, IS an 
\IcCoy Tool 
price varies SI 
of the count 

You appar 
paragraph of 
that the Mec 
veloping a han 
tool which 
$15.00. This I 
perfected al 

,ORDON CROW! 
COOPER 
SALT LAKI 


Hats Off 


Dear Sir: 
Congratulat 
ganization on 
Florida 'BW 
AN ec in I lori la 
this article ‘ 
very diligent 
base, to bring 
ind to stren 
feasible 
GOVERNOR 
STATE OIF 
EXECUTIVI 
rALLAHASSE! 


Pipeline Network Analyzers 


Dear Sir: 

Qur attent 
article publish 
tion Briefs B\ 
ing that the Mcl 
analyzer insta 
search Institut 
of three such 
‘his art 
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PASSENGER ELEVATORS 





c. Ser 
Bank, 


EXAMINE THESE FACTS... 


before planning Vertical Trampertation, 


An integral part of management thinking today 
is pre-planning. And a basic step in this plan- 
ning for tomorrow is the gathering of facts. 

In decisions involving vertical transportation, 
be sure you examine the facts about the prod- 
ucts of several manufacturers. What elevator 
system best suits your building’s needs? What 
system can give you the greatest return on your 
investment? Which will give you the longest, 
most efficient and economical service under the 
various traffic conditions? Once you know these 
facts, your planning can proceed with assurance. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS « 


MORE AND MORE Oulldtng owners and managers are relyi 
Transportation « a. J.C. Penney, Seattle « . Fordham Hill Apts., Bronx, N. Y.« 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS «+ 








on Westinghouse Vertical 





Vandervoort Barney, Inc., Clayton, Mo. « pv. The Ft. Worth National 
Worth, Tex. « &. 1.B.M. World Headquarters Bidg., N. Y. C. 



















For years, Westinghouse engineering achieve- 
ments have stimulated the vertical transporta- 
tion industry to strive for higher and higher 
standards. In every phase of vertical trans- 
portation . . . equipment, maintenance and 
service ... Westinghouse has been the vanguard 
for progress. So in pre-planning projects involv- 
ing vertical transportation . . . see Westinghouse 
before you decide. 

For helpful information on assistance in 
planning, write Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


4+-98625 


MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 





DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


‘~ NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


a SERIES 


They tell of the time it rained 
cats and dogs for a full fortnight 
before the Fourth of July. Made 
Paul Bunyan boil because he'd 
just invented fireworks, and you 
couldn't even fire a flintlock in a 
deluge like that. So he walks to 
where the rain comes down in a 
solid stream. Swam up that stream 
like a salmon ‘til he got to 

the top, and plugged up the 
holes in the clouds. The 
fireworks Paul set off that night 
made the Northern Lights look like 


a firefly’s ghost. 


to Fabulous Fact 


Wecan'tplugtheclouds, but we have 
invented a whole group of silicone 
products to take the wetness out of 
rain :invisible umbrellas to keep your 
clothing dry; invisible rubbers to 
keep your feet dry; invisible rain 
coats to keep brick, concrete block, 
and other masonry buildings dry. 


Take the product we supply to 
the manufacturers of silicone-based, 
water repellent treatments for above- 
grade masonry walls. It keeps rain 
from soaking in and seeping through 
the walls; keeps walls clean and free 
from that ugly white deposit called 
efflorescence. Yet these silicone 
water repellents are completely in- 
visible. They do not fill the pores 
or prevent “‘breathing.”’ They're 


easy and economical to apply; re- 





main effective for years 


This and many other fabulous facts 


are described in our new publica- DOW CORNING 
tion, “What's A Silicone?’’ We'll CORPORATION 


be glad to send you a copy 
Simply address your request to 
Dow. Corning Corporation, De- MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
yartment E-21, Midland, Mich. 
} 





ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DALLAS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto * In England: Midland Silicones Lid., London 
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number “three” refers only to the Mc 
Ilroy analyzer. We know of the in 
stallation of at least 10 comparable 
units made by Mr. James H. Starr of 
LaGrange, Ill. Two of these units are 
in Chicago—one in the Engincering 
Dept. of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. and a larger unit in our own 
Distribution System Calculator Labora 
tory. 

We arc enclosing a copy of our 
March, 1952 mgr tter outlining 
the history of the d ment of such 
calculators. We will be happy to send 
copies of this Moos Letter ‘to anv of 
your readers who are interested in water, 
steam, gas, or air distribution systems 
analyses. 

Sincer 
\. E. S. NeEuMANN 
HEAD, INFORMATION SERVICI 
INSTITUTE OF GAS TECHNOLOGY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Weather-Controlled Home 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on the irrier WW eather- 
maker Home in the August 23rd edition 
(page 58) thrills us te 

We are the ex 
Carrier air conditic g equipment in 
this area and natural id a great deal 
to do with this pro 

Joun P. HaNrMANN 
ADVERTISING & SALES PROMOTION MGR. 
INDUSTRIES SALES CORI 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


More Information, Please 


Dear Sir 
I am_ interested 
about constructior 
atom plant in Ohi 
railroads and oth 
fited by this new d 
I mention this 
you publish an 
full and complete 
Yo 
Ci 


CORAL GABLES, FLA 


@ BUSINESS WEEK 
its schedule whe 
Sce page 160 of tl 


Rail Earnings 


Dear Sir: 

I liked th 
Aug.9’52.n74 
fact called attenti¢ 
We hear so mu 
New York Cent 
being behind th 
points up how the 
behind their ear 


I Fr. HUTTON & 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Too slow for 52 => 


One finger “punch and plod” operation slows production, 
tires operators, increases errors and fatigue. 


Compare this slow, clumsy method with the streamlined 
Rhythm-add* technique shown below. 


Put Figure Production in “High” with Rhythm-add ! 


Revolutionary, New Technique Ups Adding Speeds by as Much as 160%! 


Only a short time ago your operators had to use old 
fashioned “punch and plod” methods of running an 
adding machine. They had no choice. There was no 
other way. 


Rhythm-add Applies Science to Adding 
Now, Rhythm-add, the scientific new way to add 
figures developed by Monroe, gives them the same 
smooth efficiency the touch system gives to typists. 
Now ... thanks to Rhythm-add .. . any operator, be- 
ginner, average, or advanced ... can quickly learn to 
add faster, better, with less 
fatigue, tension, and fewer 
errors than ever before! 
And here’s proof! 


"Registered Trade Mark 


Monroe 410 Adding Machine, 
one of more than 50 models 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


Blue Ribbon Companies Adopt New Method 
250 leading American companies tested and immediately 
adopted Rhythm-add as standard practice. After only brief 
instruction their operators were able to up their adding 
speeds by as much as 160°)! Many totaled over 100 items 
a minute, nearly two a second! Best news of all, your 


operators can show the same startling improvement! 


Monroe Will Train Them Free! 
A 3¢ stamp brings our fact-filled new booklet “All Hands 
Take to Rhythm-add.” And with it, specific examples of how 
others have increased figure production, lowered overhead 
by training operators to work at peak, rather than partial, 
capacity. Put Rhythm-add, the adding technique of tomor- 
row, to work for you today! Mail the coupon NOW! 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Publications Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add. 
Name 

Company 

Street 


City 
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The Hotel Haller, Wilshire Boulevard at Figueroa, Fas « Ingeles 














When you come to Los Angeles looking for the best, 
there's a brand-new, grand-new Statler where you'll 
really be a guest. We Statler folk are mighty proud and 
want vou all to know about our latest fine hotel so 
you'll know where to go. 





2 The Statler in Los Angeles is new as new can be, plus 
. 








all of Statler’s good old-fashioned hospitality. Each bed 





is super-comfortable—eight-hundred springs and more, 





and comfort, after all, is what a good hotel is for. 


















Like hotels elsewhere in the land that bear the Statler 
crest, the L. A. Statler features food that ranks up with 
the best. You'll like the Statler dining rooms and 
Statler service, too: all in all, for pleasant meals, it’s 
just the place for you! 















For all our busy traveling guests, we've got a helpful 

4, clue: the Statler’s close to shows and shops and busi- 
ness district, too. And, with all the modern trimmings, 
our prices haven't soared. They still are in the friendly 
range our old friends can afford. 











We've taken every feature that has made the Statlers 
great and added many new ones. Come on, let's set 
a date. We're open now for business. and hope you 
will say, “Yes, reserve a Statler room for me out in 


Los Angeles.” 
































STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND ~+ ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 








WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR FORTY YEARS 


14 


What the kettle didn’t tell! 


The kettle told James Watt that if he could harness 
steam, he could do wonders. What the kettle didn’t tell 
was that impurities in water cause boiler scale, corrosion, 
and other operating problems in steam power plants. 

But these are only a few of the difficulties caused by 
water impurities resulting in economic losses in indus- 
tries, municipalities, and in the home. 

Today there’s no reason for modern industrial plants 
(or home owners ) to suffer from hard water headaches. 
Permutit-treated water speeds production, raises prod- 
uct quality, lowers operating costs, and makes for better 
living in the home. 

Permutit makes all types of water treating materials 
and equipment in sizes ranging from the smallest house- 
hold unit to the largest industrial or municipal installa- 
tion. 

For further information, write to: THe PERMUTIT 
Company, Dept. BW-9, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. or to Permutit Company of Canada, 6975 
Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


g 
PERMUTIT 





in BUSINESS 
this WEE K eee 


e Business Prospects... 





... are strong for the next six months. 
The experts sounding the economy look 
for a rising trend through the first part 
of 1953. F. 27 


e Business Worries .. . 


. won't die down, however. BW 
reporte?s find businessmen everywhere 
worrying about creeping costs, growing 
gambles on the futu 


e New World... 


. . as seen by the engineers. To cele- 
brate the centennial of engineering, en- 
gineers staged their largest get-together 
at Chicago last week, outlined what’s 
ahead in their own specialties. P. 50 


e New Alloy .. . 


. called Kentanium by its develop- 
ers, may improve the performance of jet 
engines fantastically. The big secret: 
the production process, which starts in 
the breech-block of a 14-in. gun. P. 66 


e New Atom Plant... 


. . . is going to change the map of 
southern Ohio. Residents are already 
working to (1) hold down the damage 
done by the invading army of construc- 
tion workers, and to (2) capitalize on 
the long-term benefits of the new 


plant. P. 162 
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‘The case that baffled an entire hospital ! 


Patients discharged in the pink were leaving this 
Connecticut hospital in the red. 

The patients recovered, but the hospital was having 
a hard time recovering costs from insurance and 
welfare agents. Close to 90% of hospital revenues 
today comes from these “third party” agents. They 
require positive proof of costs. 

Total recovery of patient costs called for accurate 
accounting of these costs. And that called for busi- 
nesslike record-keeping methods. 

McBee had the answer for the Connecticut hospital— 
and for scores of other hospitals suffering from ill- 
kept records: Keysort Charge Tickets — cards with 
pre-coded holes along the edges. When notched, the 
marginal holes made it easy to collect the facts on 
each patient . . . classify them .. . file them... find 


them... use them... quickly and accurately. 


For hospitals, as for business firms in almost every 
field, Keysort cards and machines provide complete 
cost-control information more economically than 
any other method. 


No special personnel is required to operate Keysort 
methods, no costly installations or major procedural 
changes are necessary. With simple, flexible Keysort 
cards and machines, any executive can keep his 
fingers on the pulse of his entire operation. 

No wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold in 
just a few short years. 

There is a McBee representative near you, trained 
to advise you frankly whether or not McBee can 
help you. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 














The TIFFANY Lavatory 
‘Another example of 
American- Standard 

Keadership 


large, deep bowl. The broad, flat 


surface is wonderfully convenient 


modern bathr s Its graceful 


neo-classic f provide per fect 


@ The new Tiffany is an extraor- 
dinary lavatory. 


It is truly luxurious. In beauty. 


for the placement of toilet articles 
during lavatory use. 

This type of one-piece vitreous 
china construction is rarely at- 
tempted in so large a fixture. and 


its achievement by American-Stand- 


harmony with ther American- 
Standard fixtures 

As its name plies, the new 
Tiffany is a lavatory luxurious. Yet 
top quality materials and skilled 


craftsmanship are important factors 


In size. In quality and in the con- 


ard is truly a work of pottery art. in making all American-Standard 


venience it offers. Available in white and six beau- 


tiful colors, with fittings durably 


products. This policy of offering 
Measuring 36” long x 22” wide, the finest that money can buy is 


the Tiffany has a generous expanse another reason why American- 


Standard stays first in its field. 


finished in non-tarnishing Chro- 


of counter top on both sides of its mard, the Tiffany lends elegance to 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-92, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD «© AMERICAN BLOWER «+ CHURCH SEATS «+ DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 
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You are hearing more and more about “post-emergency” planning— 
programs to help avert a tailspin when arms output tapers off. 

But don’t look for these to save you. The new plans are no more than 
that—just plans, not panaceas. The deep thinkers are figuring what could 
be done, not blueprinting what will be. 

* 

Not everybody agrees on when military output will pass its peak, byt 
anyone can visualize the nub of our problem when that happens. 

It will be selling, not production, that molds the future. 

We won’t have to reconvert as we did in 1945. We will have plenty 
of civilian capacity ready to go, ready to provide jobs—providing always 
that the output of these workers and machines can be sold. 

a 

There will be two outstanding differences between supply-demand 
conditions in 1945 and the end of the present armament drive: 

(1) We won’t have 1945’s vast backlog of unfilled consumer needs. 

(2) We will have a larger and rapidly growing population (particularly 
under the age of 10 and over the age of 65). 

This change in the number of people and in their ages will have a lot 
to do with how much you sell and how you merchandise it. 

. 

Today’s planning, fortunately, concerns what business can do for itself 
rather than what government can do for business. 

The Dept. of Commerce is nursing a plan. The Committee for Economic 


Development, which contributed so much to business confidenee in 1945, is 
cooperating in this study. 
Commerce Sec. Sawyer said this week it would be ready by yearend. 
That will be ample time. There are no present indications that we will 
need any roadmaps for a letdown for several months (page 27). 


* 

Commerce Dept. officials are comparing their “post-defense” study to 
the 1943 pamphlet, Markets After the War. 

It is to be hoped that they warn everyone, as the author of their 1943 
study, S. Morris Livingston, did frequently: These findings must not be 
thought of as predictions but merely as market potentials. 

J 

Laying the groundwork for future sales is largely a business affair. 
But it can’t overlook things that government will be doing. 

One of the major expansions in coming years clearly will be by state and 
local governments—for more and better roads, schools, hospitals, water and 
sewer systems. A growing popuiation requires them. 

These can’t wholly make up for a drop in business spending for plant 
and equipment. Yet they can help mightily. 


e 
Production and employment in industries affected by the steel strike 
seem now to have recovered to prestrike levels. 
And lines which didn’t feel the strike have moved steadily higher. 
This should push the Federal Reserve’s index number of over-all 
production for September very close to the 1952 high (222 last February). 
And October should have no trouble puncturing the postwar top of 223. 
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Employment moved up smartly even in the first half of August. 

The number drawing unemployment insurance dropped nearly 200,000 
during that period to go below 1.3-million. That’s about 200,000 higher 
than before the strike and not quite 300,000 above a year earlier. 

By now, factory employment should match 1952’s top of 15.9-million. 

@ 

Auto makers may be worrying about steel for next year’s first quarter 
(when they would like to be going great guns for the big spring-summer 
sales season). But that isn’t holding them back now. 

Output of new passenger cars already has spurted to a level equal to 
5-million a year. Last week’s output was the best in 11 months. 

. 

Auto allotments of aluminum and copper for the first three months 
of 1953 are supposed to be enough for 1,150,000 cars. 

This allotted tonnage could easily be stretched a good bit. 

Steel quotas, now set at 60% of 1952’s third quarter, are another 
matter. However, everyone is confident that steel will be a good bit easier 
by yearend, and that restrictions on use will be relaxed. 

+ 

Steel production this week was running just under 102% of rated 
capacity. That’s equivalent to 2.1-million tons of ingot weekly. 

This high rate will hold, barring a long coal strike, right up to 
Christmas. Such output should do a good bit to end shortages. 

* 

Power output gives a pretty fair idea of over-all business activity. 
During the steel strike, gains over a year ago got down to 3% weekly; 
recently, the margin of gain has been running 7% to 9%. 

t 

Construction went blithely on its way in August to set new records, 
paying no attention at all to the steel shutdown. 

The volume of work put in place last month is officially estimated at 
$3,152,000,000. That was $80-million ahead of July and better than $200- 
million over a year ago. 

* 

Residential building is lagging a bit behind the general boom in con- 
struction. In fact, it has set no records in some time. 

Work done in August fell from July’s billion-dollar figure, and was a 
little under a year ago. In addition, new dwellings started in August (at 
99,000) were down for the third straight month. 

Nevertheless, August starts were 10,000 better than a year ago. 

o 

Don’t take too literally that figure of the average family spending $400 
more than it took in during 1950. 

It was derived from samplings used for weighting the cost-of-living 
index. These aim to find how much low-income families spend—and low- 
income families obviously aren’t the ones that do the saving. 

Moreover, it has been found in the past that the families questioned 
understate their incomes by about 10%. That alone is enough to account 
for the “dissaving” in question. 

Finally, 1950 was the year of the consumer spending splurges. 
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Is this your Business Problem? 


Design and Construction... 


If you are concerned with the , STONE & WEBSTER SECURL 
design or construction of power ; PIES CORPORATION — offers 
and industrial projects or ex- : complete financial = ces. in 
pansions, complete services are ‘ obtaming funds for 1 
fit \ i ! i i offered by STONE & WEESTER ous new enterprises 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION, ing capital for enlarging the scope of 
h it. BADGER PROCESS DIVISION, similar businesses and in deve loping and carry it 
facilities are available to those companies engaged refinancing plans, 
in the petroleum, chemical and pharmaceutical 


STONE & WEBSTER INCORPORATED 
fields. 


these separate corporations under its general direec- 

tien, Stone & Webster brings long-established 

standards of performance to the fields of engineermg, 

STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE COR business operation, and finance. While ther never 

PORATION supplies advisory sery - an obligation to employ them all. the combination 

ices for the operation and devel- of these serviees under one roof eives assurance that 

opment of public utilities, trans a particular serv ice is quickly and efficiently ay ailable 

portation companies and industries: alse prov ides when needed. They are available singly or in com- 


special services ona fee basis to meet specific problems bination to American industry. 


STONE & WEBSTER, incorporated Md 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINFERING CORPORATION STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE COR RATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
9 BROAD STREET «© NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Weer ago age 


Business Week Index (above) |. , °243.6 1242.2 232.0 230.3 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,115 — #2,093 2,017 2,023 
Production of automobiles and trucks 138,001 +111,095 36.890 136,150 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in comet. $42,998 $91,067 $124,512 $36,498 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). .... . pbswsie dice 7,654 7,324 7,627 7,138 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thoussnds of bbis.). 6,461 6,442 6,278 6,282 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............+ ie 1,822 +372 1,590 1,860 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars)...... 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)...............+00006 eee 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 425.4 428.4 435.8 452.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 269.4 268.7 268.0 305.7 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 345.0 350.1 357.1 340.8 
Finished steel composite (Iron RPS AP Oe eee roe rr er rere i 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.13le¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).............+s0eeeeeeeeseees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢  24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.41 $2.38 $2.32 $2.39 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........+++ 38.87¢ 39.45¢ 39.26¢ 34.68¢ 
DOIN UN Eaia sg cick cat ecs ce ninecisinasciccponsdseeeeeens $2.00 N.A. $2.10 $2.10 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) : 198.7 198.9 187.7 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s 52% 3.51% 3.51% 3.45% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) —28% 24-28% 24-28% 28-24% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................ ecccccee 2,92 $52,275 = 551,837 = 51,420 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 75, +75,188 75.586 70,725 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 235 ¢21,017 = 20,722: 19,842 + +9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 7 +31,932 32,500 30,722 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 87 24,816 24,553 24,384 23,883 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK \— ihe —— ay ae 
Exports (in millions) . 1 . $1,013 $1,164 $1,186 $811 
Imports (in millions) rr v es ; $836 $860 $894 $412 
Housing starts (in thousands) weve tes “4 August 99.0 109.6 89.1 55.9 
Bank debits (in millions) anced ~ August $124,461 $146,984 $125,291 $87,502 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 13. N.A. Not available. + Revised 
+tEstimate (BW —Jjul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week" on each series om request 
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Here’s how to 


keep the people 


your business needs! 


New idea in insurance means greater security for 
your key men... strengthens your employee relations 


Here's how it works. 


\ccident and Sickness Insurance is a businesslike plan 


The new Key Men Group 


to provide accident and sickness benefits for your most 
valuable people. It combines the advantages of group 
insurance with the broad coverage and benefits pre 
viously available only through individual insurance. 
Under the group insurance principle, the employee is 


not required to meet health standards. 


What it does for the employee. [t pays weekly in 
come up to $15 for life for total accident disability. 
Pays weekly income up to $150 for as long as two years 
for total sickness disability. Pays lump sum benefits 
up to $25, for accidental death. Various supple 
mental coverages against the costs of medical treatment 


also are available. 


What it does for you. Relations with your key men — 


people your business couldn't afford to lose ire 


a | 
2 


stre ngthened through such a moder an ot protec 
tion. It helps them identify their future prosperity with 
that of your company. It builds morale, wins the good 
will and genuine loyalty of the people you must depend 
on. The cost is small in comparison to the value this 
essential insurance gives in better employee relations. 
Here's how you can get all the facts. Any Agent of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America, 
one of the North America Compani ll be glad to 
explain all the details on this new Key Men group 
insurance. Or talk to your Broker. For the name and 


address of your nearby Agent, writ 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
® 


PROTECT WHAT YOL 
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Washington jumps like a rabbit at any hint of business turndown. 
The Democrats live by their old standby that good times mean victory 
for the party in power—bad times mean sure defeat at the polls. So fore- 
casts or statistics indicating anything except Truman prosperity are not 
only being frowned upon—but attacked. 

The way some are acting shows just how touch-and-go the election is. 
A couple of examples: 

+ 


Eisenhower burned the Democrats on one set of figures: BLS’s finding 
that consumers have been spending more than they make (page 17)—$400 
more in 1950. Ike has used the figure more than once to “expose” Truman’s 
prosperity. 

Budget bureau this week tried to nail this one. It brought out an 
analysis that converts the $400 deficit into a $200 gain. The Budget Bureau 
says BLS misinterpreted such things as insurance payments, saying they 
were debt when they’re really savings. But Budget, itself, is glossing over 
the fact that a lot of low income families just aren’t saving. 


The defense spending situation is another example. Secretary Sawyer 
denies defense work is anywhere near a peak. That’s supposed to give the 
lie to Robert Turner, the new member of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, who feels spending is near enough to peak that we 
have to worry about anti-recession planning. 

Sawyer doesn’t see the crest of the boom until next summer—safely 


after the election. Indeed, his concern about recession is not until 1955. 
That is the period his Office of Business Economics is surveying as a danger 
time. 


Most economists agree with Sawyer that a turndown isn’t likely soon 
(page 27). There’s further confirmation in the fact that military produc- 
tion this quarter is again behind schedule—meaning the peak will be post- 
poned once again. 

But the politicians don’t agree that there’s safety in numbers in a 
rough-tumble campaign when an unpleasant statistic can be exploited by 
your opponent. 

o 


A long coal strike would spark a move in Congress to ban industry-wide 
bargaining. On the heels of the steel shutdown, another critical strike 
would be the last straw to a lot of congressmen. Regulating how much of 
industry and the unions can get together on a single contract has got more 
backing today than any other kind of “national emergency” plan. 

Spade work for such a law is already underway. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and National Association of Manufacturers are the big pushers. 
Other groups—the American Management Association, National Industrial 
Conference Board—are holding discussion meetings on the subject this 
month. 

Ban on industrywide bargaining almost got into the Taft-Hartley law. 
It was ex-Sen. Ball’s plan to limit bargaining to a single company or to 
group bargaining within a 100 mi. area. Another idea is simply to put 
unions under the antitrust laws to prevent collective pressure on an 
industry. 

s 


Stevenson, if elected, would be cool to the idea. But he won’t have 
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enough control over Congress to prevent consideration. House Labor Com- 
mittee Chairman Barden is for a ban. 

Eisenhower’s election would at least have this influence: A Republican 
House, and probably a Republican Senate, would have leaders who would 
be inclined to favor such an approach over a presidential seizure law— 
though Eisenhower himself carefully steered clear of the subject in his 
speech to the AFL this week (page 31). 


John L. Lewis is switching his tactics on coal. His dealings with 
Northern operator-negotiator Harry Moses appear to have broken down. 
What Lewis thought was an agreement was upset when Moses reported 
back to the operators. 

So now he’s putting the pressure on Southern operators. Lewis believes 
they are more receptive to the idea of charging premium rates for more 
than a three-day week—Lewis’ method to spread the work. Southern con- 
tracts don’t run out until Oct. 1—so Lewis has time to bargain yet, even if 
the Northern mines and captive mines are shut down over the week end. 

The 20¢ increase in welfare fund royalty Lewis got this week from 
hard coal operators has no bearing on soft coal. The anthracite fund was in 
bad shape because hard coal miners don’t dig as many tons as the soft-coal 
miners, so had less coming per man. 


John E. Horne, new Small Business Administration boss, inherits a 
fresh fight with Defense Dept. from retiring SDPA chief Taylor. Reporting 
to Truman, Taylor said Defense Secretary Lovett is dragging his feet on 
letting small business bidders have first crack at military contracts. Taylor 
wants Truman to give Horne authority to make final say-so on which con- 
tracts should be offered the smalls first. Lovett says he will not have some 
one else “signing his name with his arm in my sleeve.” 

a. 


Lifting of regulation X will bring only a modest pickup in housing. 
Low-rate mortgage money is still scarce. VA and FHA rules and the natural 
caution of lenders, will keep down-payments from dropping too much 

Sales of completed homes—especially in the over $15,000 class—may 
firm up a bit; required down-payments of veterans have been cut as much 
as 85‘. 

Housing starts this fall and next spring will see some pickup it not 
anything like the record levels of 1950. 

Commercial building may get the biggest boost, as supplies of steel 
ease. Under X, with required down-payments at 50°, commercial con- 
struction has been running a third behind last year. But now, a good part 
of the initial payment can be financed through second mortgages. 


The wage board’s proposed productivity policy may die aborning. It’s 
been in the works for months, but meanwhile WSB has been giving 


“disparity” increases that are a disguise for matching General Motors’ 
4¢-a-year productivity benefit. Because WSB’s life ends next spring, it looks 
as if an over-all yardstick won’t ever be adopted. WSB will decide finally 
within a month. 
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This Sperry engineer is applying the 
fundamentals of hydraulics to determine 
oil flow characteristics at high pressure. 
Here he introduces nitrogen to the 
hydraulic fluid in a complex valve to 
make flow patterns visible for study. 
This is an example of the fundamental 
engineering which precedes the design 
of high-power booster servos for use in 
automatic as well as manual flight. 


Automatic controls for tomorrow’s air- 
craft require extensive fundamental 
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research. Not only in hydraulics, but in 
aerodynamics, electronics and gyros, 
Sperry engineers are establishing ne 


sets of rules to work under. . , ‘ 
this background of leadership and 


experience and the constant exploration 
of fundamentals for new concepts of 
design, Sperry is able to anticipate and 
solve control problems for tomorrow’s 
aircraft. #7. m. REG. U8. PAT. OFF 
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New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 


This is good... 4 This is better... 


General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 


IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
and smooth, simple operation. 


able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
re-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even ." int oad 
bist : ‘ ‘ ai G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are raj 


easier, more economical than before. : 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture 
ballasts in 


lly becoming 
manu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps 
their latest equipment. These two newest 
G-E research are another reason why 

best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 
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IN SPITE OF A LOT OF UNEASINESS.. 


The Boom Is Still Rolling 


The upswing in business this fall has 
reassured a lot of people who thought 
that the mobilization boom was on its 
last legs. But it hasn’t entirely washed 
the nagging worry out of businessmen’s 
minds. Running beneath the good news 
cn production and sales, there’s still an 
undertow of bearishness. You feel it in 
such things as these: 

¢ A small but significant minority 
of businessmen say they expect a pain- 


ful recession within the next few 
months (page 28). 

¢ A lot more feel vaguely uneasy. 
Chey say, “It can’t last,” or, “You don’t 
keep on going like this forever.” 

e The stock market, after working 
its way up to the highest levels since 
the Big Bull Market, has taken a nasty 
break. 

eA much-respected economist is 
coaching the readers of his confidential 


letter on how to behave in “the latter 
stages of a boom.” 

e The new member of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
celebrated his induction by declaring 
that defense spending is now prac- 
tically at its peak and therefore will not 
be much of a stimulant to the economy 
from now on. 
¢ Still Going—A certain amount of 
this kind of bearishness is perfectly 
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Differences of 
races; they 


healthy. not 
make make for 
cagey, hard-headed business decisions. 
But unless the majority of 
mists, in Washington and around the 
country, are missing a bet, the mobili- 
still has another six 
months of life in it—at the minimum. 
l'rom now through the first quarter 
of 1953, practically every line of busi- 
ness promises to be good, though not 
sensational. There probably won't be 
any frenzied spurts, like the one that 
followed the start of fighting in Korea. 
But there will be few, if anv, of the 
dead spots that have pockmarked the 
prosperity of the past 18 months. 
e Plateau—By now, the boom has 
passed out of the early stages where the 
acceleration takes vour breath awav. 
‘The impact of steeply rising schedules 
is behind us. Business is working out 
onto a plateau. But the plateau is 
higher than anything that this country 
has ever seen except at the peak of 
World War II production. And it has 
an upward tilt as many months ahead 
as anvone 


opinion 
only horse 


ccono- 


zation boom 


can sce. 

lo get a picture of that plateau, take 
a look at the three main things that are 
now shaping the course of business: 
¢ Defense Spending—Despite successive 
stretchouts, the government’s outlays 
for national securitv are still a good way 
short of their scheduled peak. Current 
spending for the Defense Dept., atomic 
energy, and foreign aid is now hitting 
a monthly rate of $4-billion-plus. It will 
add up to about $13-billion for the 
third quarter (chart, page 27) in spite 
of the steel strike. Next spring it should 
climb at least another $1-billion a 
month. 

In some lines, defense production is 
over the hump—small arms, trucks, cer- 
tain kinds of ordnance. But the major 
procurement items are just beginning 
to come off the lines in volume. 

This means that the drain on ma- 
terials and manpower is still growing. 
If new capacity for basic materials 
weren't coming in, you could count on 
a painful pinch. As it is, the new sup- 
plv should just about balance out the 
rising demand. 
¢ Plant Expansion—A vear ago, capital 
spending by business began to level off. 
Since then it has rolled along sidewise 
on the highest plateau in history. 

This week, the regular quarterly sur- 
vev of the Commerce Dept. and the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
showed that business plans to keep up 
this spending rate for another three 
months. ‘Total capital outlays this vear 
will hit almost $28-billion. And with 
that much momentum at vearend, 
spending is sure to keep hitting a good 
clip through the first part of 1953. 

« Consumer Spending—All this year, 
Americans have been earning more and 
spending an increasing proportion of 
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their incomes. In the last three months 
of the year—the big buying season—busi- 
ness will cash in on both these trends. 
For the future, the really important 
thing is the fact that consumers are sav- 
ing less—absolutely as well as relatively. 
A year ago they were socking away 
$21-billion a year in savings—9.1% of 


os NNO... 


their income after tax Now, saving 
are running at a rate of $16-billion 
a year—7.1%. The differ is 
to mark the end of the 
down” that dismayed ret 
ried manufacturers last 
¢ Long Run—All this 
ture of solid busine 


enough 
umer slow 


and wor 


up to a pi 


nother six 


... Los Angeles... 


Most Businessmen 


Most of the nation’s businessmen are 
sleeping pretty well these nights. In- 
ventorics are in good shape; the steel 
nightmare is over, with results in some 
cases not so bad as expected; competi- 
tion is not much of a problem except in 
the highly-competitive textile industry; 
materials are coming through; prices are 
in hand; sales are running high. Busi- 
ness generally promises to be good for 
the rest of the year and well into 1953. 

Businessmen, in short, are generally 
satisfied with the way things are going; 
whatever real worries they have are for 
the long-range future. Recession is still 
on their minds. But even that isn’t the 
dark phantom around the corner that 


it was a few months ago. Rather, it is 


1 general un 
bout the fu 
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hould come 


now a long-range con 
easiness and uncerta 
ture and how to plat 
ready for the 
e Livable—That’s t! tuation 
NESS WEEK reporters found last 
when them talked to 
trialists and retailer ross the 
in one of BW’s periodic surveys of 
business worries 
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months. After that the crystal ball be- 
gins to cloud up, as it always does when 
you get into long-term forecasting. 

A lot will depend on how much capi- 
tal spending business lays out in 1953. 
And a lot will depend on the consumer’s 
mood—whether he keeps on spending 
freely or starts sulking again. 


... San Francisco ... 


...- Detroit .:. 


As far as the figures go, you can see 
plenty of spending and plenty of buy- 
ing power all through 1953. But it takes 
more than figures to keep a boom run- 
ning. The best you can say when you 
look at the long term is that if the next 
six months come up to expectations, 
1953 will get off to a flying start. 





... Pittsburgh... 


ay and from . 


Arent Worrying 


businessman has learned to live with. 
They're no worse nor better than usual. 
And even these long-standing threats 
don’t look so dark when there are orders 
under the belt. 

¢ Not Enough Help—Few businessmen 
said they had no worries. But most of 
them admitted they had no really big 
ones right now—just a lot of little ones, 
most of which add up to complications 
within their individual businesses. Most 
executives, however, had one thing in 
common—labor pains, especially trouble 
getting good help and keeping it. The 
fact that for the great majority of busi- 
nessmen this is the number one prob- 
lem is in itself an indication of how 
good business is. 
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The shortage of help ranges all the 
way from unskilled labor to the ranks of 
semi-executives. Not only is it hard to 
find experienced workers but it is just 
as hard to keep them. Turnover is ter- 
rific. And the problem is almost as acute 
in defense and defense-supporting in- 
dustrics as it is in consumer goods 
plants. A West Coast manufacturer of 
jet engine parts and aircraft assemblies 
moans: “People come to work all right, 
but then two hours or two months later 
they quit. We never know why, but 
assume they get higher paying jobs 
somewhere else.” 
¢ Off the Job—Absentecism worries a 
lot of companies. The explanation is, 
says a Midwest appliance maker: “You 


have plenty of jobs and you don’t have 
a major war to keep them on the job.” 

Few executives are troubled about 
the pending coal strike; a department 
store president is concerned with the 
union’s attempts to organize his work- 
ers; a few grumble about the growing 
power of labor unions and what they 
call the disappearance of real bargain- 
ing. But aside from isolated strikes and 
individual troubles, all seems quiet on 
the labor-relations front for the mo- 
ment. 
¢ Soaring Costs—Worry number two 
is the problem of mounting costs and 
the steadily narrowing margin of profit. 
Loudest complainers are department 
stores. The president of a large depart- 
ment store says: “Manufacturers can cut 
quality a little to keep their profit 
margins where they want them. The 
retailer can’t.” 

A lot of retailers are concerned over 
the upturn in instalment buying which 
they say adds to their costs. This wor- 
ries bankers too. A southern banker 
sums it up: “People are digging into 
their savings. With the cost of food 
and other necessities going up, when 
these instalments are due people will 
have to go even deeper into their sav- 
ings to pay for them.” 

Manufacturers, however, are just as 
worried as retailers about the high cost 
of running their businesses. The vice 
president of a fabricating company says: 
“Cost increases cannot wholly be trans- 
mitted into prices. This is bad enough 
now but will be more serious when de- 
mand drovs.” A Midwest producer of 
paints and chemicals warns: “Sure, we 
are making a profit, but only because of 
the big and steady market now for our 
products. Let sales slip just a little bit 
and plenty of companies will see their 
profits go right out the window.” 
¢ Always Taxes—For this reason, most 
companies are bearing down on cutting 
corners wherever they can. The main 
trouble here, they feel, is the costs 
they have that they can’t control. Big- 
gest is taxes, and that is the next-big- 
gest worry. “Taxes are so high,” said a 
chemicals producer, “that there just 
isn’t as much room for a sales drop as 
there used to be.” 

Even so, businessmen aren’t losing 
as much sleep over their tax burden 
as you might think. As one department 
store executive explained: “You can’t 
worry about taxes. They are just some- 
thing you have to live with. If you worry 
about them, you get to the point where 
you don’t have any profit to tax, and 
then you quit worrying.” 
¢ The Hand of Government—About 
the only other immediate worry stems 
from government controls and regula- 
tions and what businessmen feel is in- 
creasing government interference with 
the normal economic factors of their 
business. This is especially true with 
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utilities and allied industries. The presi- 
dent of a company that makes street- 
lighting and other equipment for utili- 
s states: “We can't help but antici- 
pate that our long-range picture will be 
louded by government stepping into 
power-production industry, prob- 
taking utilities eventually. 
it will mean that suppliers like us 
ventually fall under the same con- 


over 
} 


Price control, red tape, and govern- 

nt spending draw the usual amount 

f grumbling. Retailers, especiallv, feel 

t lifting of price ceilings would 

most of their problems. But one 
New England retailer, asked if decon- 
| as far as it has gone has helped any, 

d: “Decontrol means nothing, abso- 

tely nothing so far. Take the infant 

d itegory. This was one of the 
OPS decontrol areas. Thev decontrolled 
ttl holders! That doesn’t help 
ich.” 
¢ Little Concern—Curiouslv, few execu- 
tives are verv concerned about which 

iw the election goes. Several admitted 
that they hadn’t even given it much 
hought. The manager of a West Coast 
uto assembly plant sums up the gen- 
ral attitude: “If the Democrats win it 

Il mean almost certain continued in- 
flation and few economies. If the Re- 
publicans win. 90% of us will shout. 
At the same time we know it will be a 
little while before there can be any 
change. If there is and it turns out 
business is too dependent on federal ex- 
penditures, then it could hurt.” 

¢ Too Good to Last—In spite of the 
senerally optimistic outlook, however, 
1 thread of anxicty runs through most 
thinking. What about the 
What is going to happen when 
defense spending is cut back, which 
it must be eventually 

There wasn’t much talk about the 
collapse of the postwar boom; most 
businessmen still feel we're in for a long 
period of inflation. But all of them 
realize we're at the peak of the boom. 
Ihe easiest wav to go is down. 

Most executives, however, look at 
this as a long-range worry. Their im- 
concern is the uncertainty of 

planning on the shifting 
1 deferise economy. A West 
manager talked of his 
worries this wav: “The gambles vou 
take, the long-range decisions 
you have to face today are making old 
men out of us.” 

Even this problem, however, doesn’t 
bother industry too much right now 
Ihe general feeling is simplv that the 
too good to last forever, will 
sometime \ midwest 
up nicely: “We're in 

It’s like 

It’s lots 
some day 
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of fun while it lasts, but 
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Volcano Erupts in 


_.. Tourists Throw 


Kilauea 


June 


Hawaiian volcano, 


54- 


Ever 
started 


since 
erupting (top 


for 


picture), 
humming Trans- 
IPA carries passengers 
In July, pas- 

23,929; in 


business has been 
Pacific Airlines, Ltd. 
and mail among the islands. 
hit a 
rush of sightseers boosted it 
24,809—a 
6,800 over the same month last vear. 

Then came the blow for TPA—a bill of 
$13,900 from the Post Office Dept. for the 
The 
line’s sliding-scale mail contract had back- 


fired. 


senger volume record 
August, the 
to another 


record of gain of 


pleasure of carrying mail during July. 


It provided that mail pay would go 


Hawaii and... 


3 4 
ba Mili. 


Airline for a Loss 


up as passenger load factor went down, but 
ninimum pay for 


tactor 


it said nothing about any 
mail-carrying if the passenger load 
went to record heights 
IPA hastily appealed to the 

nautics Board for a floor under 
effective June 27. This week it looks as if 
CAB would fix a minimum 
but TPA’s $13 


is gone forever. CAB 


Civil 


mail 


\ero- 


pay, 


compensatory 
check 
July is making its 
8l¢ a plane-mile base rate effective Aug. 
12, the date of TPA’s application. All new 
contracts written since TPA’s 


mail rate, 900 for 


mail have 


such a floor. 
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Why Ike Talked to the AFL 


@ Eisenhower could have no hope of an AFL endorse- 


ment. 


@ Stevenson looks sure to get it, despite anything 


Eisenhower could do. 


@ Ike's objective: lessen the fervor of a Stevenson 


endorsement, avoid an anti-labor tag for himself. 


The Eisenhower labor policies were 
unveiled this week. These were their 
main elements: 

e Put no further limitations on 
the right to strike. 

e Use a new kind of mediation as 
the main way to get labor peace. 

¢ Get Washington—and especially 
the White House—out of labor nego- 
tiations. 

e Amend the Taft-Hartley act. 

There were no great surprises in what 
Ike proposed. What raised some eye- 
brows were the things he omitted. 

He did not make the ringing defense 
of the Taft-Hartley law which was gen- 
erally expected from him—after Sen. 
Taft’s statement following the Taft- 
Eisenhower mecting the week before. 

He did not even mention industry- 
wide bargaining, let alone describe it 
as the menace some Republicans hold 
it to be. 

He had no words of justification for 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 
¢ The Stakes—Eisenhower made his big 
labor speech in what was, for a Repub- 
lican candidate, an unprecedented set- 
ting. No other Republican bidding for 
the presidency had ever been invited 
to address an American Federation of 
Labor convention (page 141). 

The stakes involved in Eisenhower's 
decision to appear before the AFL were 
admittedly large. 

The AFL had indicated it was pre- 
pared to break with tradition and en- 
dorse a candidate of a major party. (In 
1924 it did endorse the senior La Fol- 
lette, running on a third party ticket, 
but even then its action was not by 
convention vote.) 

When Ike stepped up to the podium 
he could entertain no hope of getting 
the AFL endorsement. It was about as 
close to an absolute certaintv as anv- 
thing in politics can be that Adlai 
Stevenson had the endorsement in his 
pocket. It would take a miracle even 
to prevent an endorsement of either 
candidate. Unless Ike gave the AFL 
evervthing it wanted—and an explicit de- 
nunciation of Taft—it would take more 
than a speech to work that miracle. 
¢ Target—Even so, Eisenhower had 
much to gain by the impression he 
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made on the delegates. More was in- 
volved than the convention’s formal 
action. It was an opportunity for Ike 
to show he believed that true liberalism 
was the Republican way; that the Dem- 
ocrats’ liberal slogans disguised a theory 
of more central authority, a theory that 
was in fact reactionary. Ike tried to 
make this case, talking not only to the 
AFL, but to the rank-and-file of work- 
ers outside the convention hall. 

Realistically, the most Ike could hope 
for from the AFL was that he would 
make a few friends among its delegates, 
and raise some doubts in the minds of 
others who thonght he was being 
manipulated by Sen. Taft on domestic 
policy. 
¢ Test—Perhaps the best test of 
whether he has done that will be the 
procedure by which the AFL handles 
the Stevenson endorsement. If Ike 
missed his target, look for the AFL to 
endorse Stevenson by acclamation right 
after Stevenson has spoken. If Ike 
scored, the leaders of the convention 
will probably refer the endorsement 
question to the executive council. The 
council will then bring in a recom- 
mendation to endorse and push it 
through. 

On the record this will appear to be 
a distinction without a difference. But 
every one of the 800 delegates, politic- 
ally important factors in every section 
of country, will know, unless the en- 
dorsement goes through by acclamation, 
that labor’s attachment to Stevenson is 
something short of complete. 
¢ Motives—No one can sav how much 
or how little the AFL endorsement is 
worth. These are some of the implica- 
tions Eisenhower had to ponder in de- 
ciding on a course: 

(1) Stevenson was expecting the en- 
dorsement, counting on it. If he didn’t 
get it, enough of an upset might be 
felt so that he would start swinging 
wild. This would obviously help the Re- 
publican campaign all along the line. 

(2) The unusualness of an AFL en- 
dorsement of Ike’s opponent would 
make it easier to pin on Ike the anti- 
labor tag—something the Democrats 
will start working at intensively within 
the next two wecks. 


(3) An uncountable number of voters 
with Republican tendencies in 1952, 
but with loyalty to labor unions, could 
be lost for Ike if the AFL and CIO 
were officially and fully united in the 
assertion that he was a union-bustcr. 

These considerations were important 
to Ike. They were not so important, 
however, that he deserted Republican 
principles. The one thing which would 
have promised a clear triumph before 
the AF L—a repudiation of ‘Taft-Hartley 

he would not use. Instead he took a 
forthright position against repeal of the 
law. 

Nevertheless, he was at some pains 

to make the point that on this and 
other matters he was speaking for him- 
self. He did not disassociate himself 
from Sen. Taft, but neither did he 
embrace him. Instead, he tried to per- 
suade the AFL, and that bloc of citi- 
zens loosely called the “labor vote,” 
that he was for collective bargaining, 
good unionism, and industrial peacc 
with honor—and that he had a mind 
of his own on these matters. 
e Differences—In contrast to Stevenson 
—who will address the AFL next week— 
Ike plumped for less presidential pow- 
ers over labor disputes. On Labor Day 
in Detroit Stevenson asked for author- 
ity, among other things, to scize plants 
or compel arbitration in big strikes. Ike 
pointed this up as a basic difference 
between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican theories of government. 

Eisenhower's idea is to build up the 
mediation process and practice some- 
thing he calls “preventive mediation.” 
Like “preventive medicine,” it would 
be designed to keep potential sources 
of trouble under examination and work 
some therapy before a major operation 
became necessary. He acknowledged it 
could work only if the partics to a dis- 
pute came to think of mediation as 
the only thing available bevond collec- 
tive bargaining for helping them find 
agreement. That’s why, for practical 
reasons, he favored taking government 
out of the business of settling issues in 
labor disputes; any tribunal of appeal 
bevond mediation, even if it was the 
White House, would undermine the 
mediation process. 
¢ Insight—Mostlv Ike concentrated in 
his AFL speech on demonstrating that 
he had some insight into the complex- 
itv of labor problems and that he had 
some appreciation of the place of 
unions in American life. He had his 
audience on his side at one point when 
he revealed a hitherto undisclosed bit 
of history. That was his role in the 
railway strike of 1946. 

He put on the record the fact that 
when Truman wanted to draft the 
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strikers into the Army, Gen. Eisen- 
hower was selected as the man who 
would command them as soldiers. He 
told the convention that he had balked, 
that it wasn’t his idea of a soldier’s job. 
\fter telling his audience that, he 
them something they found dis- 
tasteful—hi l'aft-Hartley stand—and 
they remembered that he was no longer 
General Ike, but the Republican candi- 
date for pre ident 
sut the net effect of what he had 
iccounted a definite plus 
Even of the 
t pro-Stevenson men in the AFL 
knowledged that Ike’s statement be- 
their convention made him harder 
made it much more difficult 
them to sell the idea that Ike is a 
bor-baiter—which is exactly what they 
must do in order to frighten the “labor 
rt nto going solid for Stevenson. 
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Du Pont Family Sells 
$17-Million of Stock 


Want to buy a little stock, priced 
at about $6,000 a share?” 

hat, in effect, was the question four 
Wall Street houses put to a few hand 
picked customers a. few days ago. The 
shares in question represented part own- 
Christiana Securities Co., 
heretofore the du Pont family’s private 
investment company. The concern car- 
1 cost value of about $52- 
million; market value is estimated at well 
1 billion 
Buyers picked up 3,000 shares of 
150,000. The deal is 
thought to have amounted to some $17- 
million. 
¢ Participants—The buyers were insti 
tutional investors, but no names were 
published The  intermediaries—the 
banking houses of Lehman  Bros., 
lrancis I. du Pont & Co., Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, and Laird & Co.—have orders 
t Reason for the sale? 
Best guess is that it’s to settle the estate 
of Lammot du Pont. 
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Hudson Unveils 


New Low-Priced Auto 
Hudson Motor Car Co. took its new 


low-priced car out of its engineering 
hops for the first time this week—but 
only the Hudson field-selling organiza- 
tion got a good look at it. 

Pricewise, the new model will be in 
the same field as the Ford, Chevrolet, 
ind Plymouth. It is said to resemble 
the new Ford. The car has an engine in 
excess of 100 hp. It weighs about 2,800 
Ib. and will have hydromatic or over- 
drive as an option. Hudson plans to start 
production in November. 
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POLITICAL DONATIONS: 


Congress sets rules and spots violations 


As an 
individual * 
Or a Partner 


As a ry 
Corporation 


As a 
Candidate » 


You can... 

Give all you want to state, county, 
local campaigns. 

Give a total of $5,000 a year to 
presidential and congressional 
campaigns. 


You can... 

Give to state and local campaigns 
(unless you have a federal charter) 
if there's no state or local restric- 
tion. 


You can... 

For Representative, spend up to 
$2,500 or 3¢ for each vote cast at 
the last general election—vup to 
$5,000. 

For Senator, spend up to $10,000 or 
3¢ for each vote cast at the last 
general election — up to $25,000. 


What Businessmen Are 


More than ever before, BW reporters find, individual 


contributions to the political campaign are smaller than in 
previous years, but there are more of them to both parties. 


Raising money for election cam- 
paigns is a bigger job than ever before 
ire putting the arm on 
that they never 
have before, just about everything the 
law (above) will let them. 

Fund raising is a bigger job than 
ever for two (1) Campaigns 
than ever. ‘The 
Democrats burned up $75,000 for a 
single television program this weck; 
that’s enough to have kept an old-time 
campaign train on the road for days. 
And fat cats” are disappearing 
Where a small group could put up 
$10,000 each not so long ago, vou 
get many more to put in 
1 whole lot of $5 contri- 


so the parties 


businessmen in 


Ways 


reasons 


are more CXPCHSIVC 


now have to 
$1.000 plus 
butions 

So party treasurers, both Republican 
ind Democratic, are trving to persuade 


Taft and Gen. | 


businessmen to more 
both parties arc 
BUSINESS WEEK 
nation find 

e Ihere’s 
for Adlai Steven 
for President It 

e Eisenhow 
well—except that 
in the areas wh 
strong. As one O 
holding onto 
figure out a wav t D my mone 
from benefitting | or Charl 
raft.” But the ens that th 
fecling began to e after Sen 
r met in New 
York 
¢ Handicaps—l'u rs for the 
hamstrung he law Ch 
Act’s tight charted 


ties are 
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You can’t... 

Violate any state or local limit on con- 
tributions. 

Give anything at all if you're a fed- 
eral employee. 

Give anything — in cash or in kind — 
while you have a government con- 
tract. 


Write off a political loan as a bad 


debt. 


You can’t... 


Give to any candidate or commitfee 


in a federal primary or election. 

If, you're organized under act of Con- 
gress, give to any state or local 
campaign. 


You can’t... 


Exceed any state limitation on spend- 
ing, regardless of the federal limit. 


Collect or spend more than $3-million 


for any political committee in any 
calendar year. Of course, more 
than one committee can work for 
the same candidate. 


Putting Up 


above) were put in place years before 
anybody dreamed that the Democrats 
and Republicans would each have to 


lay out about $10-million to carry 
through a presidential election. On top 
of that, today’s taxes have many a 
former big giver crying poor. In San 
Francisco, for example, in the old davs, 
a few phone calls to the right people 
could net $400,000 without much 
trouble. So far this year, the GOP 
finance committee has received only 
one $5,000 check. In fact, $1,000 now 
puts you at the top among big league 
givers. 

The Democrats may have a special 
problem, too, in the labor unions. Con- 
tributions from the rank and file are 
slow in accumulating. 

As a result, both parties are all out to 
“broaden the base.” Beardsley Ruml, 
Democratic finance chief, is planning 
something new: a drive to raise $5 
apiece from “several hundred thou- 
sand” people. The Republicans, too, 


have new gimmicks. San Francisco is 
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sending out sheets of stamps with the 
slogan, “Vote Ike & Nixon Novy. 4.” 
Local Republicans are putting $3,200 
on the experiment, hoping it will pull 
contributions of $1 to $10. If it works 
there, it will be used in other districts 
as well. 

¢ From Businessmen—One prime place 
to broaden the base is in getting more 
money from businessmen—and here, 
too, the going is none too easy. 

For one thing, companies are aware 
of the Hatch Act—and of public opin- 
ion. As one Chicago executive put it, 
“We have to be like Caesar’s wife.” 
Many companies are acutely aware of 
the feelings of their stockholders, cus- 
tomers, and even labor unions. They 
feel that they must remain neutral or 
have a substantial bloc of their own 
“publics” rise against them. One east- 
em manufacturing executive says, 
“With a touchy, trigger-happy union 
like ours, we're just courting trouble 
if we plav politics.” 

Reports from across the country show 
financial institutions particularly sensi- 
tive on this score. One Cincinnati 
banker put it: “We just can’t get 
mixed up in politics. | have never con- 
tributed, and I won’t this time. We 
have customers on both sides.” 

his feeling makes skullduggery rare. 
BUSINESS WEEK feporters heard few re- 
ports of downright evasions of the law. 
Few companies of any size apparently 
will adjust salaries, bonuses or expense 
accotnts to help out their executives 
with personal political contributions, for 
example. As one company said: “It 
might be possible with a small family- 
owned company. But for a big firm, 
there are too: damned’ many pcople 
looking over your shoulder.” 
¢ Up to Brass—It’s up to executives to 
decide what they want to contribute 
personally, since corporations as such 
are specifically forbidden from contribu- 
ting. And here responses vary all over 
the lot. But, in most areas, contribu- 
tions are apparently coming from more 
people, so the total of businessmen’s 
giving is running somewhat higher than 
in 1948. 

here’s no pattern to it. Executives 
of a few companies—particularly those 
in industries sensitive to political pres- 
sures, such as liquor—give to both sides. 
“T’ve been doing it for vears,” says one 
executive, “so I always have a winner.” 
But most executives apparently wouldn’t 
be caught dead with their personal 
checks showing up on both sides. 

In other cases, the chairman of the 
board may back the Democrats while 
the president puts his money on the 
Republicans. In fact, it’s this kind of 
giving that puts a company’s support 
behind both parties—rather than a for- 
mal decision to split the money in 
hopes of getting insurance coverage. 
Some executives go one way, others the 


other. So, eventually, both parties get 
their share. 

¢ Pressures—BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
turned up cases where top brass obvi 
ously put on informal pressure. Onc 
West Coast company allows its legisla 
tive agent to solicit junior officers for 
GOP contributions. Since he does it on 
company time, it is assumed that he 
does it with the blessing of the com 
pany’s president. 

And there’s a banker in a conserva 
tive city who calls his men together for 
a staff meeting every September. He'll 
be interrupted during the meeting by a 
phone call. Someone is soliciting party 
donations. The banker makes his pledge 
—then talks to his staff on the virtues of 
taking an interest in the clection. Later 
(often the same day) it'll happen that 
a political solicitor will contact the staff 
members. 

There are small companies, too, 
where there’s apparently an interesting 
coincidence between the number of 
executives that make a contribution in 
September and those that get a bonus 
in November. But these are rare. 

Most companies feel that a man’s 
politics are his own business and so 
steer clear of anything that might even 
hint at pressure. It can happen, too, 
that pressures can backfire. One Ohio 
manufacturing executive was fed up 
with the Truman administration and 
went around to 10 of his junior execu 
tives, saving he thought it would be a 
good idea if they kicked in $25 apiece 
Eight went along; two said “Hell, no.” 
¢ Where the Money Comes From—It's 
impossible to line up statistics showing 
what businessmen give, which don’t. 
But apparently executives in the liquor, 
automobile, heavv machinery, lumber, 
shipping, contracting, and mining in 
dustries lean on the liberal side. Finan 
cial institutions, utilities, and retailers 
shy away from giving—usually. As for 
railroaders, one GOP leader claims 
“T’'ve never seen a railroad man in my 
life contribute.” 
¢ Talent—Parties, of course, need morc 
than money. Getting staff—experts in 
research, speech writing, organizing, and 
money raising—is almost as great a prob 
lem. And both parties ask companies, 
universities, and unions to help fill this 
gap in their ranks. But, particularly 
when you are coming up to a presi 
dential election, it may not be easy to 
get good people. 

This time the parties are apparently 
doing at least as well in getting talent 
as they are in raising money. But some 
companies insist that if they lease-lend 
a man, the party at least pay his salary 
And there are a few companies that 
even draw the line at this. One execu 
tive of a Midwest company told Bust- 
NESS WEEK that he was perfectly willing 
to help raise funds, but he didn’t want 
any of “his people serving any party.” 
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can be air-dropped in a package 5 x 5 x 14 ft. or toted on a jeep 


PIECES trailer (above). 





GO TOGETHER 


in 20 min. with standard jeep tools. 
saw this demonstration and (right) flight trials of another . . . 


With a two-man assembly crew, they . . . 


Army brass and press 


Baby Jet Helicopter 


Denne\ 
copter, saw advantages in this engine 
that made him keep on expenmenting 


imong the armed serv 
ices have shoved the Army pretty much 
it of aviation, Icaving it only aircraft 
under 2,500 Ib. gross weight. But the 
Army came up this week with what 
looks like a winner: a 300-Ib. jet heli 
copter that’s cheap and simple to build, 
easy to fly (pictures 

Che Army turned this trick by back 
ing an idea that the Air Force had 
bandoned vears ago. Since 1949, the 
Army has been supporting American 
Helicopter Co., Inc., of Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., in development of a pulse 
jet helicopter. Air Force had switched 
to the more complex ram jet as a power 
plant for helicopters. 

¢ V-1 Engine—The pulse jet was the 
engine used by the Germans for their 
V-1 buzz bomb in the last war. Corwin 


\greements 
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president of American Heli- 


ifter others had turned to the ram jet 
Denney says the pulse jet helicopter 
should be cheaper to build, easier to 
maintain, lighter, safer, and easier on 
fuel than the ram jet helicopter. 

It has only one moving part in its 
[he operating life of 
this valve, formerly a discouraging 2 hi 
or less, has been stretched to a 50-hr 
minimum. And replacement cost is 
trifling. A complete engine can be 
changed in 5 min. Fuel consumption is 
only one-third that of a ram jet engine. 
The present ship carries only one man 
but can be modified to carry more, and 
American Helicopter is working on big- 
ger models 


engine: a valve. 
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SINCLAIR 
GASOLINE 


ls different! 





UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


It’s a fact! Sinclair Gasoline with RD-119,® 
the anti-rust chemical exclusively developed 
by Sinclair, is so different that the United 
States Patent Office has granted it Patent 
# 2,594,266. This new Anti-Rust gasoline pro- 
tects fuel pumps, carburetors, fuel lines and 
gas tanks against costly damage . . . saves 
millions in car repairs. 


RD-119 was first proved in the Company's 
vast pipe-lines. Then Sinclair initiative went 
to work. It was discovered 


that, added to gasoline and 


other distillate fuels, RD-119 provided de- 
pendable rust protection to fuel systems. Only 
Sinclair Gasoline contains RD-119 which gives 
car owners this extra protection at no extra 


cost. 


The discovery and use of RD-119 is another 
significant example of how Sinclair contrib- 
utes to the development and improvement of 
today’s better petroleum products . . . and an- 
other reason why Sinclair is a progressive 

leader in the highly com- 

petitive petroleum industry. 


600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. ¥Y. 
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COMPARATIVE 
HEIGHTS 


How inconspicuous can a cooling 
tower be? The answer is the DOUBLE- 
FLOW AQUATOWER*, newest product 


of the Marley Company, world’s leading manufacturer 


of water cooling equipment. 


Architects and building owners are enthusiastic about the 
extremely low design of the new tower. Height is such 
that the tower is often concealed by building parapets, and 
it easily can be masked without interfering with performance. 


The design and performance of the Double-Flow 
Aquatower are equally pleasing to mechanical engineers. 
The new tower combines the outstanding features of Marley’s 
large Double-Flow and Marley's smaller Aquatower, both 
accepted leaders in their fields. It is available in 8 standard 


sizes in all-steel, or wood with asbestos cement board casing. 


If you're building, remodeling, or installing air conditioning 
or refrigeration equipment, you'll want complete details 
on this new concept in water cooling. To learn how efficient, 
economical and inconspicuous a cooling tower can be, 
write today for Bulletin DFAQ. 


Engineering Sales Offices in 50 Cities 


The Marley Company, Inc. 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 





“Registered Trade Name 


Atomic Energy Commission has named 
a fifth industry team—Pionecer Service 
& Enginecring Co. of Chicago and Fos 
ter Wheeler Corp. of New Y« to 
study the feasibility of nuclear-fucled 
electric generating ts. Four other 
industry teams hav yleted similar 
studies (BW —Aug.9'52,p68), are opti 
mistic about the fut if privately- 
financed atomic pc pl 

. 
National Shoes is 
for $l-million for 
“Rings the bell’ 
National people 

» 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, nddaddy of 
toll superhighwavs to market this 
weck with $65-million in bonds to build 
33-mi. of a link with t New Jersey 
Turnpike (BW —Sep.13’52,p82 

* 
General Electric Co ving its top 
staff out of New Y th iken an 
option on land in yan Westches 
ter where it plans t Id a headquar- 
ters for its executivs hicer 

. 


} 


A plastic die is bein bv Chrvsler 
Corp to shape ma teel panels for 
Dodge trucks. The n lie weighs less 
than 1,500-Ib., compared with 6,000-Ib 
of steel needed for 

* 
War-risk ship insurance to provide fi 
nancial protection it of war will 
be out in a few dar new insur 
ance, savs the Maritim dministration, 
will cover shipown hen the usual 
policy lapses and bef long-term war 
insurance can be 

. 
Alcoa’s new $45-mill duction plant 
on the Columbia R puts the state 
of Washington in first place in produc- 
tion of aluminum. 7 plant will turn 
out 170-million Ib wally when it 
hits full production ly next year 

. 
Alcohol production at Omaha’s govern 
ment-owned plant operated by Central 
States Corp. is about to shut down 
again because of th utback in the 
government stockpile program. The 
plant, a large suppl to the rubber 
reserve program, 1s 1 to be the na 
tion’s largest to use grain exclusively 
to make alcohol. 

. 
Housing credit curbs on both residential 
and nonresidential properties were re- 
moved with suspension of Regulation X 
Federal Housing Agency and Vetcrans 
Administration announced lower down 
payment requirement the mortgages 
they insure. 
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This is Taylor Fibre Co. 


Poventh of a Forces 


Coil forms 
and bobbins... 


... for the electronics and 
textile industries represent just 
two of the thousands of 
applications for Taylor rolled 
and molded tubing. 

Bobbins represent tubes 
manufactured to meet strict 
mechanical requirements, while 
coil forms must have 

precise electrical properties. 
How can Taylor tubing 


make your product better ? 


if you could step 


you would find yourself in one of the 
important divisions of the Taylor organi- 
zation—the tube making department. 


Here you would see a wide variety of resin- 
impregnated base materials, such as paper, 
linen, canvas and glass fabric, being wound 
around mandrels into rolled and molded 
tubing on especially-engineered, high pre- 
cision machines. By selecting the proper 
resin and base material Taylor can pro- 
duce laminated plastic tubing to mect 


almost any set of mechanical and/or 


electrical properties. 


**This is Taylor Fibre Co.” 


into this picture... 


You'd see literally thousands of mandrels 
which permit the manufacture of an unlim- 
ited number of sizes and shapes of rolled 
and molded tubing. 


And you would profit by your visit, too, 
since you’d obtain an idea or two on how 
your products can be made stronger, 
better or lower in cost by using Taylor 
rolled or molded tubing. Why not write 
us, outlining your problems. We will, at 
no obligation to you, be glad to contribute 
our engineering knowledge and experience 
toward supplying tubing best suited to 
your needs 


is a 24-page booklet that literally brings the entire Taylor 


Organization to your fingertips. It describes how the many Taylor Laminated Plastics 


are made 


tells how and where they're used, and how these basic materials are helping 


to make thousands of products better .. . at lower cost. Write for a copy of booklet 9B today. 


SINCE isei 


‘Tavlor 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 


NORRISTOWN, 


PA.* LA VERWNE, CALIF. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


VULCANIZED FIBRE © TAYLOR INSULATION PHENOL, SILICONE & MELAMINE LAMINATES ¢ FABRICATED PARTS 


pLastics 





Besieged Industry Plans New Strategy 


Though Swiss competition is getting rougher, U.S. 
watchmakers think they can survive if they're clever. 


On Aug. 14, President Truman 
turned thumbs down on a tariff hike 
averaging 50% that the U.S. ‘Tariff 
Commission thought should be loaded 
on imported watches and movements 
(BW —Aug 

His move had an immediate and sig 
nificant impact abroad. It assured other 
countries that the U.S., for the time 
being at least, would not slam the door 
on their goods that compete success 
fully for our domestic markets. Par 
ticularly happy were the Swiss: More 
than 50 of their exports to the U.S., 
by value, are watches and watch move 
ments 

Domestically, the impact was a littk 
harder to assess. One thing, however, 
was obvious: It put the fate of the U.S 
watchmaking industrv at stake 

That isn’t actually so grim as the 
domestic watchmakers would have you 
think. It doesn’t mean an_ industrv- 
wide collapse. But it does mean some 
interesting changes in strategy and 
methods 
¢ Reverse Twist—Jeweled watches re- 
verse the usual pattern in consumer 
Manv U.S. industries turn out 
the less-expensive, mass-produced goods, 
while Europe sends us the high-cost, 
top-quality end of the line. Not so 


23°52,p31). 


goods 
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with jeweled watches. The Swiss pro- 
vide us with the bulk of our less expen 
sive jeweled watches and movements. 
U.S. producers mainly turn out the 
higher-priced lines 

his is a pretty direct result of the 
tariff policy. There's an almost prohibi 
tive tariff on movements with more than 
17 jewels—$10.75 per movement. On 
17-jewel movements the tariff is $2.50 
to $3. 

The Swiss, have cornered the 
world’s wich market with their highs 
efficient watchmaking industry, have 
thus been able to build an important 
market in the U.S. in the medium price 
ranges. In fact, it is a market that might 
not have existed had there been no 
Swiss This market developed 
mainly after 1936, the vear in which we 
lowered tariffs on watches through a re 
ciprocal trade agreement. 

e New Strategy—The big three U.S 
makers—Elgin, Hamilton, and Wal 
tham—fought for a hike in tariffs. They 
contended that imports were doing 
them “‘scrious injurv” by leaving them 
a smaller share of the total markct 
(chart). 

But there has been no tariff hike. 
The U.S. watch industry, consequently, 
must now change its methods. 


who 


gor rds 


first time vou can begin to 
going to do 


For the 
sce how the 
it. Here are the strategies that 
companics—one a iestic ~manufac 
turer and the other nporter-assem- 
bler—will use 


industi 


two 


I. Elgin 


Elgin National Watch Co., 
by the trade as the most aggressive of 
the domestic manufacturers, has already 
put to work several plans for 
Its strategy breaks d 1, roughly, 
two parts 

1) Elgin will put a new and inten 
sive effort into improving styling, in 
troducing new kinds of watches, refining 
and improving its marketing methods 

(2) Figuring that it can’t lick 
it has decided to join ’em. Elgin is 
going to become a | ier importer of 
Swiss watch movement 

In turning to Swit 
movements, Elgin is tr 
road as other domest 
makers. Both Hamilton and Waltham 
ire either importing will be 
Elgin itself has been selling some Swiss 
movements—but under the brand name 
“Wadsworth,” than under its 
own name 
e New Era—Thi 
to break with the past 
in its history, it will sell 
ment watch under the Elgin name 


regarded 


survival. 
into 


em, 


land for watch 
veling the same 
jeweled-watch 


soon 


ympany now plans 
For the first time 
1 Swiss-move- 
The 
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company’s new product will be an auto- 
matic (self-winding) watch, probably 
selling for $71.50. 

Elgin doesn’t plan to market any 
cheaper jeweled imports under its own 
name. But it will continue to bring in 
Swiss movements for its Wadsworth 
line—which reaches down into the $19 
bracket. (Hamilton has essentially the 
same idea. It will use imports in a sec- 
ondary, less expensive brand.) 

Actually, this is Elgin’s second stab 
at the new and lucrative automatic- 
watch market. In late 1950, it brought 
out an American-made model, but 
dropped production last year. 
¢ Improve and Push—Elgin can already 
tick off two improvements in design this 
year—aimed at selling more watches. 
One is an alloy escape wheel, a big step 
toward making its watches completels 
rustproof. The other, a new way of in- 
stalling hair springs, increases accuracy. 

In the technical hole, though, the 
company’s ace is its battery-powered 
watch. Details are still scanty. But E] 
gin has great hopes for it when it hits 
the market two vears from now. 
¢ Style—Like other domestic makers of 
jeweled watches, Elgin concentrates 
heavily on selling the “cream” market. 
Usually, that calls for a highly styled 
watch with more than 17 jewels. 

The quality market is almost solely 
the domain of the domestic manufac 
turer. In 1951, more than half the U.S. 
output of jeweled-lever watches was in 
movements with more than 17 jewels 
And no domestic watchmaker today 
turns out a jeweled-lever watch with 
fewer than 17 jewels. 

A year ago, Elgin embarked on an 
intensive styling program—aimed partly 
at this quality market (BW —Sep.15’51, 
pl46). It intends to push this program 
now that there is no hope of greater 
protection in the 17-jewel class. 
¢ New Outlets—There are other parts 
to the drive for sales. Elgin will con- 
tinue and improve the retail sales train- 
ing program it pioneered two years ago. 
It will also go ahead with a study of 
retail outlets, with an idea to widening 
its distribution. One move has already 
been decided on: This fall the company 


OSTITCH CUTS COSTS 
LL ALONG THE LINE 


“Knocks 74 off our cost,” reports a 
North Carolina furniture manufac- 
turer. He’s talking about the Bostitch 
H2B Hammer. On this upholstery 
job, it does the work of hammer and 
tacks at about ¥ the cost. That’s be- 
cause the one-hand, one-blow, sta- 


From $9 to $2 a thousand! The same furni- 
ture manufacturer was using tags with pins 
attached for labelling upholstery samples. 
Now, tags without pins are fastened with 
a Bostitch hand stapler. The savings are 
substantial — $7 a thousand on tags alone. 
The job gets done 50% faster. And the girls 
doing the tagging are a lot happier. 


FREE BOOKLET describes how Bostitch sta- 
pling equipment has cut costs on many 
different fastening jobs, how it can cut 
costs for you. Write today. 


pling operation is so much faster. The 
upholsterers like it, too—no more 
mashed fingers, no sore tack-filled 
mouths. Manufacturers and contrac- 
tors in other fields report equally 
impressive savings when they switch 
from old fastening methods to Bostitch. 


Three times faster than tape and give! In the 
shipping room, too, Bostitch cuts costs for 
the furniture-maker. Here, the Bostitch 
Autoclench seals chair cartons, replacing 
tape and glue. Amazing tool, the Autoclench. 
It fastens on the inside entirely from the 
outside. Worth looking into if you use tape, 
wire or glue in your shipping room. 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN NEAR YOU — 
300 fieldmen in 123 cities in the U.S. and 
Canada. You can count on Bostitch service. 
It’s always nearby. 


BOSTITCH, 449 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
Please send me your free “Time and Money Saving” book together with 
information based on the items checked below: 


For fastening, we use: Nails 1) Glue OD Tape 1 Tacks () Pins 1 

Thread 1) Rivets 1) Spot Welds (1) 

We fasten these materials: Wood 1) Paper () Rubber (1) Fabric (1) 
Plastics 1) Leather (1) Light Metals () 


will market a limited number of watches 
through Jewel Tea Co.’s mail order 
catalog. Next year, it may sell house- 
to-house through Jewel’s route sales- 
men. 
¢ Diversify—Finally, Elgin’s plan for 
comfortable survival calls for more em- 
phasis on diversification. City 
Its major moves in this direction have 
been to buy in the past couple of years 
(1) Rhode Island’s Hadley Co., a maker 
of men’s jewelry and watch attach- 
ments, and (2) Wadsworth Watch Case 


Name __ 








Company 
Address 











ANO 
fastens it better A with wire 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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Lester B. Knight, 
President. 27 years expe- 
rience in plant equipment, 


engineering, management, 


a 


o =< 
L. E. Everett, 
Vice President. 30 years 


in production, manage- 
ment, engineering. 


¢ 


John Taylor, 
Vice President. 25 years 
in the industrial engineer~ 
ing held. 


E.E. Ballard, 
Chief Engineer. 30 years 
in factory building, mod- 
ernization, engineering. 


H.W. Maxon, 
Construction Engineer. 35 
years in Plant engineering, 
construction 


K.W. Porter, 
Vice President. 21 years 
45 management consul- 
tant 


Precision-scaled model of 
new Fairbanks, Morse 
Foundry at Turner, Kansas. 
Entire project to consist of 
Foundry, Machine Shop, 
Power Plant, Administra- 
tion Bldg. 


From Survey to 
Complete New Plant 


Knight experience results in lower 
costs, improved quality control, and 
and increased unit production 


This model of the new Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company factory illustrates a simple, compact, 
completely modern manufacturing plant. 


From production rigging through organiza- 
tion, manning, production control, produc- 
tion pe re equipment, architectural de- 
sign, buildings, personnel and service facili- 
ties—Knight engineers are working with the 
Fairbanks, Morse staff to develop the simplest 
layout for lowest cost. 
Then Knight will supervise the construction 
and installation—and turn the plant over to 
the client—ready to run. This modern plant will 
be a good place to work. ° 
Knight engineers have completed assignments 
in almost every industry—chemical, textile, 
foundry, machinery, food, etc. 
if you are interested in any or all of the many 
services, call or write our Chicago or New 
York office for i ti 


dintn att 





lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc. 


“ .. Benrus is sitting ina 
pretty good spot...” 


WATCHES starts on p. 38 





Management, Industrial and dirchilectural Engineers 

MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, INC. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 

Eastern Office: Lester B. Knight and Associates, 50 Church St., New York City? 





Co., which makes and 
and compacts. Addin 
boost sales from $27 
to $42.7-million in 
though, climbed o1 
lion to $1.8-million 
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been known for a particularly aggres- 
sive marketing policy. It possibly 
thought of combined advertising cam- 
paigns, of steering Hamilton to the 
right Swiss manufacturers in its new 
excursion abroad, of using Benrus 
watch-case facilities for the Hamilton 
line. 

Beyond all this, it probably saw a 
challenge. It figured there was no rea- 
son why Hamilton should lose money 
as it did, $506,709-worth in the first of 
this year (against sales of approximately 
$17-million last year and a profit of 
$972,479). 
¢ No Game—Whatever Benrus’ rea 
sons, Hamilton’s officers weren't having 
any. On Aug. 1, they cleared through 
SEC a registration statement setting up 
a voting trust. They later announced 
that the immediate objective of the 
trust “is to prevent the Benrus Watch 
Co., one of the corporation’s competi 
tors, from exercising control over the 
policies or management of the corpora 
tion through merger, consolidation, 
otherwise.” 

That apparently stymied things. At 
any rate, Benrus hasn’t won control 
Whether it will continue to fight—or 
back off and look elsewhere for its do 
mestic footing—is known only to Ben 
rus, and it won’t say. 

Meanwhile, with a line of about 200 
watch models (90% of output is 17 
jewel), Benrus sells mainly to the mid 
dle market—the $24.75 to $71.50 class 
Its total sales volume bunches it with 
two other importer-assemblers—Lon 
gines-Wittnauer and Gruen; all three 
do about $20-million a year. (Bulova, 
biggest of all U.S. jeweled watch com 
panies, has sales of about $50-million 
It has a sizable domestic operation 
almost half of its total output—and 
Gruen has a small one.) 


Old and Ignored 


Despite this country’s continually 
aging population, few manufacturers 
are making any effort to sell to the 
over-65 market. Standard Factors Corp. 
took a survey of 63 firms to see what is 
being done along these lines. It found, 
for example: 

e Only two shoe manufacturers 
who have bothered to produce special 
lines for elderly feet; 

e “No evidence among national 
food processors that they cater to the 
aged market.” 

here were, of course, the standouts 
chiefly the two makers of ceramics ma- 
terials who reported “phenomenal 
growth” after running ads encouraging 
older people to take up ceramics as a 
hobby. 

Otherwise comments Standard Fac- 
tors: “Only the patent medicine manu- 
facturers seem to have shown any great 
interest in this growing field.” 
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Boontonware sales are soaring. This “bounceable”’ dinnerware 

is easy to sell, easy to buy—largely because of effective, 
attractive, practical packaging. H & D display boxes in which 
Boontonware is packed set up in a matter of seconds on the 
dealer’s counter, occupy a minimum of space, attract favorable 
attention to the product, invite inspection—and in displaying 
complete “sets,” increase the unit of sale. 


Whatever your product, an adaptation of this packaging 

idea may work for you. This package is only one of many types 
of boxes developed by the H & D Package Laboratory for 
products in every field—to help increase sales, reduce packaging 
costs, provide better product protection. For free booklet, 
“Pack To Attract,” write Hinde & Dauch, 

5208 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


H-D 


HINDE & DAUCH 
JAttheovilg on Fachaging 





YOULL BE 


TO DEAL win ‘DAPPY 


219-7-50 Ss. 





CUSTOMERS GET just as much free service as they think (left) and Yale Simons. This benevolence has brought them 
they're entitled to at Pappy’s used-car lot, run by Louis Grand _ to the top among Detroit dealers. Of course . . . 


THE CIRCUS TOUCH helps merchandise cars. Kids get free passers-by dig into Pappy’s free Saturday barbeque. They lap 


Cokes, buyers a free bunny, if they want it. Kids, customers, and up about 200 servings a week while . . . 


The Golden Rule—Plus Corn—Pays Pappy 


Used-car dealers with contented cus- day gifts to customers. But what It sells 3,000 
tomers are rare, indeed. But up near  Pappy’s banks on most is the honesty reaps a volume 
the north end of Detroit’s auto-lined of his customers and his own golden e Lion’s Share—P 
Livernois Avenue there is a lot known rule: “We do for the customer what used-car dealer 
as Pappy’s, where the customer is — he thinks he’s entitled to.” County. Durn 
never wrong and is seldom dissatis Chis philosophy may make little busi than 140,000 usc 
fied ness sense to many competitors along county, averagins 

Pappy’s does not ignore the standard — the street. But it makes a lot of sense dealer. Papp 
gimmicks—the ballyhoo and carnival — to Pappy’s. It has made Pappy’s Motor _ light, becomes 
atmosphere, the $25 commission to Sales one of the largest—perhaps the Even mor 
outsiders who send in buvers, the birth- —_ largest—used-car businesses in Detroit Pappv’s _ sales 


+ 
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rather spectacular showing along Liver- 
nois, where a dealer with 25% repeat 
business is considered quite a hustler. 
¢ Split Two Ways—Pappy, it happens, 
is not one man. He is Yale Simons and 
Louis Grand, who have built their re- 
markable business on one sales prin- 
ciple. As Grand puts it: “Our cus- 
tomers are never wrong. That’s not as 
naive as it sounds. People are gen- 
erally honest and fair.” 

One contract clause Pappy’s ad- 
heres to would make many Livernois 
entrepeneurs shudder: A customer can 
bring his car back within 48 hours after 
purchase if he isn’t completely  satis- 
fied, take another car or get his money 
and his old car back, or both—no ques- 
tions asked. 

Pappy’s generosity goes a lot further 
than’ that. The partners throw in 
plenty of service. A customer can come 
into the lot days, weeks, even months 
after he has bought a car and complain. 
Say the windshield wiper doesn’t work, 
the battery is dead, or the distributor's 
out of whack. Grand and Simons will 
see that the faulty part is repaired or 
replaced free of charge. 
¢ Few Exceptions—The partners feel 
that their faith in their customers is 
well founded; seldom has a buver let 
them down. There are exceptions, of 
course. Some buyers, says Grand, de- 
mand more than anyone could nor- 
mally expect. 

Take the man who tried out his car 
—just bought at Pappy’s—on a speed 
run to Chicago. He was half way there 
when the motor burned out. He came 
back and squawked. 

“He wanted a lot,” Simons recalls. 
“We paid his fare back to Detroit. We 
paid towing charges on the car. We 
put in a new motor and repaired other 
damage. It cost more than $600.” 
¢ A Good Bet—“Sure, there are a few 
like that,” savs Simons, “but we don’t 
draw the line on them. We can’t. If 
we turn one customer down, we're 
getting away from the theory.” 

Pappv’s over-all repair costs spread 

out to about $25 per car (as against a 
per-car advertising cost of $12). That 
$25 investment is the nub of the repeat 
sales. A customer who gets that much 
service or repairs on his used car is a 
good bet to go out and do several hun- 
dred dollars worth of word-of-mouth 
advertising. The partners’ success de- 
pends on that. 
e Used to It—Simons and Grand are 
used to working toward success. They 
have been doing it since 1930. Grand, 
then 26, owned and operated a storage 
business. He brought Simons into the 
warehouse as an office boy. In six 
months, the 15-year-old office boy was 
managing the 120-man work force for 
president Grand. 

This relationship continued until 
1933, when the storage business began 
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THRIFTIEST distance 
between two points... 


is by all odds the uncongested steel highway of your American 
railroads! 

You, yourself, may never send or receive railroad freight — 
but nevertheless almost everything you eat, wear and use 
moves long distances on these steel rails. That holds true, too, 
for the raw materials and fuels that are needed to make the 
goods you use every day. 

This vital rail service hauls more tons of freight, more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined — and does it 
at an average charge lower than that of any other form of 
general transportation! 

It makes a lot of thrifty sense, therefore, to ship freight by 
rail. And the more use that is made of these steel highways — 
maintained and built with the railroads’ own money — the less 
will be the wear and tear on public highways, the less you as 
a taxpayer will have to pay for building and maintaining them. 


Association oF AMERICAN Raitroaps 


a“ “= WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 





Suppose that suddenly a partner, or a key executive or stockholder 


should die? Could your firm survive as a “widow business”? 


Could you meet estate taxes, pay for the deceased’s holdings, 
or avoid a forced liquidation? You'd feel more secure, enjoy greater 
peace of mind, if you could say, “We'll have the cash we need if 
the unexpected should occur.” 


The way you can be sure is to set up an insurance program 
skillfully planned for your special situation and fitted to current 
tax laws. Through such a New England Mutual plan you can 

1 maintain control by surviving partners 

2 avoid forced liquidation or reorganization 

3 set up emergency reserves, assure firm credit 

4 acquire deceased's holdings on set terms 

5 settle estate taxes, op known valuation 
Take advantage of New England Mutual’s vast experience in special- 
ized business uses of life insurance. There are trained experts ready 
to talk with you, your attorney, or the trust officer of your bank. 
Call the New England Mutual General Agent in your city, or mail 
the coupon below, 


mNEW ENGLAND & 
MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


At the end of 1951, more than 12% of all insured individual policy Pension 
Plans in the U. S. were insured in New England Mutual. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
P. ©. Box 333-8 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
Plan” for the type of situation indicated: Key Man 


() Sole Proprietorship 
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How much are you losing 
by not having Teletalk? 


You, as an executive, may easily be 
wasting 200 steps a day in needless 
trips from office to office—or from 
department to department—just to 
give or get information! That’s 50,000 
steps a year—each a drain on your 
time and energy—worse than wasted! 
Multiply this by the number of your 
other key people who are in the same 
boat, and the loss is staggering! 


You can stop these losses quickly! 
With Teletalk at your finger tips, you 
can establish instant, two-way voice 
contact with any key individual—no 
one has to leave his desk. Whatever 
the size or type of your 

business, you'll find 

that Teletalk will pay 

for itself, in saved 

hours and human 

energy, in justa 

short time! 


Improved construc- 
tion and modernized 


For small businesses 


homes 


professional offices, 
the 600 Series Teletolk. 


styling have increased Teletalk’s lead- 
ership in the intercommunication field 
--have made it the most-wanted sys- 
tem of all! It offers unsurpassed fidel- 
ity of tone—freedom from distortion 
and circuit noises. It is easy to in- 
stall; maintenance is simple, yet 
rarely needed. 


Teletalk is one of many outstanding 
products of Webster Electric—pioneer 
manufacturer in the electrical, elec- 
tronic and mechanical fields. Men- 
tioned at the right are other well- 
known Webster Electric products de- 
veloped through nearly a half-century 
of acquired skills and 
tireless research. 
Look for the name— 
Webster Electric— 
and you will always 
find quality and de- 
pendability ! 

Write for new book- 
let, “Costs Drop.2 


;Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. . . . Established 1909 


WEBSTER 


RACINE @ 


Ww 


ELECTRIC 


(3 ¢ Oo: 2:3 22 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


"The machine of 1000 uses" —the port- 
able Webster Electric Ekotape recorder. 
Has exceptionally high fidelity and beauty 
of tone. Ekotape is the ideal tape recorder 
for business, school, church, institutional use, 
as well as for endless home entertainment. 


in more than two million homes heated 
with oil, more dependable hect is enjoyed 
year in ond year out because the oi! burners 
are equipped with Webster Electric Fuel-units 
and Transformers —“the heart of an oil- 
heating system.” 


Hydraulic Pumps— Webster Electric man- 
ufactures o variety of gear-type hydraulic 
pumps of advanced design, suitable to a 
wide range of industrial and agricultural 
applications in the field of servo- and power- 
hydraulics; also, small pumps for circulating 
lubricating oil under hydraulic pressure. 


Has the tone of your record. 
player deteriorated? Perhaps the pick-up 
cartridge has grown “tired.” If so, the full 
beauty and richness of the original tone 
can be restored by replacing the old cor- 
tridge with a new Featheride Pickup Car- 
tridge—another Webster Electric product. 


Remember - 
VOTE 
November 4th 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. 13, Racine, Wis. 

Please send me information on items checked 

below 

oO Teletalk booklet 
“Costs Drop” 
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Links in the nation’s rail system 


On every railroad in the nation, you'll find Chain 
playing a vital role in safe, dependable operation. 
Where track is being laid .. . in the foundries which 
produce cars and locomotives . . . in couplings... 
brake wheels . . . holding loads on flat cars. Chain 


serves the Railroad Industry well! 


Campbell Chain is the choice of leading railroad 
men. They demand chain that’s safe and sure. And 
years of reliable performance have proved the long 
lasting dependability of Campbell Chain. Every link 
is inspected before it leaves the Campbell factory. 


Hundreds of industries — among them mining, lum- 
ber, steel, oil, manufacturing gnd agriculture — look to Campbell 
for the right chain to fit their specific needs. When you order chain 
for any purpose... in any grade, be sure to order it by the name 


Campbell. 


Chain for every need... INDUSTRIAL 
FARM...MARINE... AUTOMOTIVE 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Comsaay 


MAIN OFFICE YORK, PA 


te ee a eT 


Makers of Famous CAMPBELL Lug-Reinforced TIRE CHAINS 
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RUBBER PILLOWS 


protect trains from spankings 


For years the harassed management of America’s 
crack trains has been faced with the perennial problem of 
curbing the nerve-shattering jolts of harsh starts...stops... 
and over-all effect of “end-to-end” impacts. 

Railroad engineers knew that “old-fashioned” draft 
gears were basically at fault. But you just don’t scrap a for- 
tune in equipment overnight. Here was one for National 
Malleable and Steel Castings Company, a firm with an en- 
viable reputation in the railroad-equipment field. This was 
also a job for rubber, so they called in... 

Firestone research engineers. Working as a team, they 
finally developed a progressive rubber-bonded-to-metal shock 


poy 


absorbing assembly that not only withstood thousands of 
“train tons” pressure—but would soak up the continual jams 
and jolts, year after year after year. Today, smooth-as-velvet 
rides are playing a big part in boosting business! 

Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased re- 
sistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make your 
product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise or 
shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write and 
let our rubber research engineers help solve your problem. 
In many cases, with a stock part; in others with a specially 
designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 7A, Akron, Ohio. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, sina evenings on NBC Radio and Television 
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No. 10 in a Series by Jones & Lamson of Cost-cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


From Board Room to Class Room 


FOR TOP MANAGEMENT: 


Whartm School offers Soledtion te 





the Problem of Soluing Problems 


PROGRAM: The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania conducts two Refresher Courses 
for executives, devoted to the study of management problems and policies. 


RESULTS: Executives from all walks of production and administrative management have found that 
Wharton’s “School of Experience” is a quick and valuable aid to increased efficiency. 


Business management is sending senior and junior executives to the 
‘Wharton Refresher Programs. 


METHOD: Wharton’s policy of combining practice and 
theory has long made it a key source to industry of 
soundly trained executive personnel. Industry itself is 
now going “back to school” at Wharton for the 
Refresher work for the last two weeks in June. 

The two Refresher Courses are known as The Executive 
Conference on Administrative Policies and Problems— and 
The Refresher Course on Work Simplification and Meas- 
urement in the Office and Factory. 

The first Refresher Course is designed to meet problems 
of policy rather than procedures and techniques. It is 
directed primarily toward men who are concerned with top- 
rung administrative responsibility and with coordination 
of activities. 

A problem in finance, for instance, may lead directly to 
a problem in production efficiency, procurement, or per- 
sonnel —and the final solution may involve many complex 
phases of administrative and production management. 

Following is a sampling of subjects which were covered 
in the 1952 Executive Conference on Administrative Poli- 
cies and Problems: 

The treasurer and controller as coordinators ... A com- 
mercial banker looks at his customers ... Fiscal and finan- 
cial factors behind the economic outlook . .. Competition 
... The economics of pricing . . . Managerial approach to 
marketing problems... The chief executive and the budget 
... General application of statistical controls . . . The com- 
pany economist ... Sales forecasting ... Human relations 
... Public responsibility of management . .. Human en- 
gineering . . . Wage and salary controls . . . Centralization 
versus decentralization . . . Negotiation and arbitration. 





The second course is designed to meet the needs of 
industrial engineers, job analysts, oflice systems supervisors, 
methods and time study specialists, training and personnel 
directors. 

Selected methods, techniques and problems relating to 
increasing productivity and reducing costs in the office and 
in the factory are presented by management to management. 

The courses are planned for executives who are con- 
cerned with existing problems and the newest techniques 
who seek the benefits of an exchange 


in solving them... 
who have 


in opinions and a pooling of experience... 
specific problems of their own and are anxious to test their 
own procedures in solving them. 

There are no scholastic prerequisites, but each applicant 
should be in a position to apply the principles and tech- 
niques to his own company. Advanced registration is re- 
quired, and applications of qualified conferees are accepted 
on a limited basis in the order received. Fees are nominal. 


The Full Term Course 

The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, as part 
of its regular undergraduate 4-year course leading to a 
B. S. in Economics and its graduate courses leading to an 
M. A., also conducts full-length course classes in manage- 
ment problems, solutions and case histories. In this curri- 
culum, business management brings to the student actual 
problems. Because the correct solution of these situations 
often requires a vast “frame-of-reference” encompassing 
many other fields of knowledge, this case history method 
has been found especially valuable in broadening the 
student's experience. 


y J&L, ina manner similar to that of the Wharton School, is also conducting 
r refresher courses —in the advanced science of cutting metal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Management of an Enterprise, Balderston, Brecht, Karabasz and Riddle, Prentice-Hall, ‘49 . . . Economics of American Industry, Alderfer and Michl, 


McGraw-Hill, ‘42... 


JONES & LAMSON 


Department 1710 


Administrative Action, Newman, Prentice-Hall, '51. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 





PRODUCTION | 


100TH ANNIVERSARY of the American Society of Civil Engineers brings technical men from all over the world to Chicago, where . . 


Engineers Count Their Chickens 


In 100 years, they have made tremendous changes 
in every corner of business and society—and expect to make 


more in the future. 


Exactly 100 years ago, U.S. engineers 
formally decided that their occupation 
vas distinct enough from all others to 
be ( illed 1 Nov 5, 

552, a group of them got together and 

country’s first national 
engineering association—the American 
Society of Civil Engincers 

Ihe profession, at that time, was 
cutting its baby teeth on the Eric 

inal. Ingimecrs called “‘civils” 

listinguish them from the military 
gineers who had monopolized the 
until then 
Ihe engincers of 


profession. On 


founded = the 


were 


Tin up 
1852 didn’t know 
it, but the next 100 vears was to be 
characterized by the most intensive ex 
ploitation of natural resources that the 
scen. Increasingly, the 
ind_ participated in 


world has ever 


engineers guided 


50 


that exploitation And as technology 
grew, the profession grew. 

l'odav there are roughly 100 branches 
of engineering with its own 
society The influence 
into almost every corner of the 
national cconom\ ; 
¢ Perspective—\lembers of this influen- 
tial profession converged on Chicago 
from all over the U.S. last week, to 
ASCI 100th birthday. But 
their convention was more than just a 
birthday party it gave engineers a 
chance to top ind take a look at them- 
selves, at their profession, and at the 
changes it has wrought on the face of 
the carth. The ime up with this 
spiraling 

e As more and more 

during the 


each 
profession's 


reac he Ss 


celebrate 


conclusion 
engineering 
past 100 


has been don 


years, natural 
minerals—hav 
ing rate With 
bottom of t 

e Asa 
the machin 
built have 
plic ited 
sO intricate 
run them 

e Thu 
for more cng 
sidestepping 1 
either run 
simplify them 
can run then 
¢ The Convention 
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hotels more busi 
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Air? 


», te keep the wheels of progress turning 


The wheels of progress literally 
depend on petroleum products 
to keep them turning. Petrole- 
um products, like those of The 
Texas Company, provide fuel 
for motive power, lubricants to 
help overcome friction, coolants 
to speed production — as a few 
examples. A steady flow of these 
vital products from the refinery 
depends, in turn, on a steady 
flow of electricity—the power for 
production. 


Wagner Transformers, like this 


bank of 2000 kva power trans- 
formers at the Port Arthur plant 
of The Texas Company, steadily 


* feed electric power at the right 


voltage for use in this plant. 


Wherever electric power is used, 
in industry, commerce, city and 
farm — Wagner Transformers 
can be found, handling their 
never-ending job of supplying 
proper voltages for every pur- 
pose with complete depend- 
ability. 


Wagner engineers are qualified 
to specify the correct trans- 
former for your requirements. 
Consult the nearest of our 32 
branch offices, or write us. 
Wagner Electric Gorporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO, 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





from Grease Rack 
to Graveyard 


7 


fuine 
DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s hoisting cars high... 
or digging down deep in cemeteries 
. .. Quincy Compressers do a first- 
rate job of supplying compressed 
air. With Quincy, hundreds of 
unique and everyday jobs are done 
easier 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
stations, garages or for use as part 
of products requiring compressed 
air supply. Sizes range from | to 90 
c.f.m. Sold and serviced by a na- 
tionwide network of authorized au- 
tomotive and industrial distributors, 
There’s a Quincy man near you: 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 

— illustrates 
and describes 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W833. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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space as a set of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Meetings covered everything 
from motion pictures to “The Critical 
Whirling Speed of Shaft Disk Systems.” 
e The Future—At countless roast beef 
luncheons, the engineers looked not 
only into the past but into the future 
as well. 

Top industrialists who spoke at the 
luncheons turned out to be optimistic 
about the years ahead. They see un- 
limited horizons, a challenge to imagi- 
nation and ingenuity. They feel that 
industrial science is just getting under 
way. Many of.them called on the engi- 
neers to paint the wav to a better world 
for businessmen and consumers alike. 
¢ Personality Rating—But the engincer 
doesn’t see himself as the man who 
points the way for multitudes to follow. 
It isn’t his personality type. Funda- 
mentally, the engineer is neither glam- 
orous nor dominating by nature. 

The consumer who buys engineered 
products sees the man who invented 
them as the handsome movie hero who 
accidentally drops a cigarette in a test 
tube and comes up with perpetual mo- 
tion. The Hollywood version just isn’t 
so. 

Personality-wise, the average engineer 
is a ripe prospect for a Dale Carnegie 
course. He feels that his tinkering has 
had an impact on society, but he has 
trouble in getting this feeling across. 
He can’t seem to get the slide rule out 
of his mouth when he makes a speech. 

The engineer seems happiest when 
he’s working in his shirt sleeves. Usually 
he smokes a pipe and wears both belt 
and suspenders. He likes to stay put. 
A lot of engineers stay put long enough 
to earn 50-vear buttons. 


. «+ Some machines are so intricate that it takes engineers to run them.. . 


Engineering is a temperament as well 
as a profession. The engineer is not the 
type who elopes with his secretary. He’s 
probably the best marital bet in the 
world. There were an awful lot of wives 
in Chicago. 

Again, the engineer is no glamor boy. 

Give a salesman a free hand with a con- 
sumer product and he has an anxious 
market. Put the same product in the 
hands of an engineer, ask him to pub- 
licize it, and all you get are dry sta- 
tistics. 
e No Pitch Man—As far as the engi- 
neers were concerned, their centennial 
was a huge success. It was probably the 
largest gathering of hnical experts 
ever collected in one place. Some peo- 
ple estimated the crowd at as many as 
40,000. 

But the centennial was aimed at the 
general public as well as the technical 
man. The public flocked to Chicago’s 
Museum of Science and Industrv to see 
the technical displa movies, and a 
musical entitled From Adam_ to 
Atom.” Thev walked right bv the lec- 
ture halls in the downtown hotel with 
hardly a second glance 

One of the underlying purposes of 
the centennial “promote a 
better understanding by the public of 
the engineering profession.” The show 
inside was first rate. The only thing 
lacking was a good pitch man on the 
outside to get the crowd started into 
the tent. 

The goings-on under the tent cov- 
ered almost all phases of engineering. 
Here are some of the most significant 
of the subjects that the engineers 
thrashed over in th eminars and 
lectures: 


} 
I 
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Let’s swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


Want to be sure 
your letters are answered? 


Here's an idea that may increase your re- 


turns On inquiries and save a great deal of 


time, too. Our " Lignum -Vitae-Grams 
are attached to file copies of all letters on 
which we want to receive a reply Two 
copies are put into a tickler follow-up 
file. When the tickler file brings up the 
correspondence on a date designated and 
there has been no answer, then the “‘Lig- 
num-Vitae-Gram" and file copy is mailed 
to the company or party to whom we 
have written. (If we get an answer before 
the tickler date, we destroy the Lignum- 
Vitae-Gram.) Experience has proven over 
many years that we get a greater percent- 
age of replies by using the Lignum-Vitae- 
Gram instead of a regular typed letter to 
follow up. Substitute your own company 
name, and this idea may help you, too 


Samuel E.. Gold, Sales- Advertising Manager 
Lignum-V itae Products Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Are you in the dark 

about printing papers? 
If they all look alike to you, there are 
several simple rule-of-thumb tests to help 
you determine or compare qualities. For 
example, to distinguish a true coated 
sheet from an uncoated, tear the sheet at 


an angle to obtain a broad featheredge 
surface. Draw the edge of a silver coin 
over both surfaces. If the stock is coated 
the coin will make a black mark that will 
stop at the featheredge. Or — scrape the 
surface with a penknife; the coated sheet 
always powders. But the best test of all is 
a comparison run on an actual printing 
job. For instance, test Kimberly-Clark 
Hifect* against any premium - priced en 
amel and you'll see dramatic proof that 
Hifect is your best buy for fe printing 
jobs. But you may not agree Hifect ts 
that much better—until you discover, of 
course, the amazing difference in cost 

up to 20% /ess for Hifect ! 











Attaches labels to printing plates 


We've discovered that by attaching an 
identification label to our printing plates 
we help everybody. We send our suppliers 
a label with our firm name and all perti 

nent information on the individual ad - 

which they in turn attach directly to the 
printing plate. A simple procedure—but 
we've found it works wonders ! 

L. M. Allen, Traffic Manager 

Oakleigh R. French & Associates, St. Louis, Mo 


You don't have to be a mechanical genius 
to know a good offset paper when you 
see one! All it takes is 10 minutes on the 
press with Lithofect* Offset Enamel —the 


slick, low-cost sheet that stops for noth- 
ing, prints like a million dollars! You'll 
discover, too, that Lithofect’s price lets 


S. PAT. OFF, 


ARK CORP. 





you compete with the costliest kind of 
color reproduction. Ask your distributor 
about it today 


How complete is your mailing list? 
Firms wishing to check or increase their 
customer prospect lists for direct mail 
advertising can often do so quickly and 
without cost by swapping their lists with 
those of the trade papers serving their 
field. This is particularly true in papers 
with controlled circulation. We, as pub- 
lishers, welcome such trades since it aids 
us as well as prospective advertisers, and I 
know of at least half a dozen other publi- 
cations which do the same 

Hugh Robinson, Advertising Department 

Urner-Barry Company, New York, N.Y. 


Do you have an idea to swap? 

Tell it to Kimberly -Clark! 
All items become the property of Kim 
berly-Clark. For each published item, a 
$50 Defense Bond will be awarded to the 
sender. In case of duplicate contributions, 
only the first received will be eligible for 
an award. Address Idea Exchange Panel, 
Room 230, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Products of 





‘““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?”’ 


ire at your 


“Chase has been handling the financial problems 
of the Aviation Industry for many years.” 


“We've found, Jim, that the Chase 
National Bank has really made a 
specialty of Aviation loans. 

“As you know, I’m in the manu- 
facturing end but I’ve seen Chase 
help out many airline operators with 
problems just like yours, in addition 
to serving every branch of aircraft 
manufacture 

“Tn fact, Chase is the only bank, to 
my knowledge, that has a separate 


Aviation Department to serve its 
customers. It is staffed with men who 
are familiar with the problems of air- 
craft manufacture, as well as the 
more specialized fields of mail fran- 
chises, air freight and the activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

“In addition to this unique knowl- 
edge of the aviation industry, Chase 
offers its customers the services of its 
many other departments. 


“These departn 
service, working 
phase of your 
suggestions that 
and money 

“With such c 
with such large 1 
recommend Chase 
Department to at 
nected with the A 
“T’ve certainly fe 


way ‘IT PAYS TO DO! 


CHASI *y WV hy dor 
people at Chase?” 


very 
ss, making 


ve you time 


vice, and 

| would 

ts Aviation 
npany con- 
Industry. 
that in every 
SINESS WITH 


talk to the 





The following day | did talk to Chase 


“T explained my problem to an officer 
of Chase’s Aviation Department. My 
company’s business had been grow- 
ing steadily, and we had to have 
more planes as well as larger and 
faster ones. 

“With modern commercial air 
transports costing anywhere from 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 each, we ob- 
viously had to have help in financing 
this necessary expansion. 

“Chase’s specialists gave us the 
help we needed. We received direct 
personal service, saving much valu- 
able time. And, in working with the 
people from Chase, we were all im- 
pressed by their understanding of 
our particular needs . . . by their 
grasp of general business conditions 
and by their many contacts through- 
out the business world. 

“As for the loan itself, Chase made 
quick, efficient arrangements. After 
a thorough investigation of our oper- 
ation, we received the necessary 
amount of money. 

“The net result has been increased 
business and prosperity for our com- 
pany, and a bigger, better airline op- 
eration for the public. All of us have 
certainly learned just how much ‘Jt 
pays to do business with Chase.’” 


Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle the financial problems of every in- 
dustry. Why not write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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“,.. over 1,000 engineers had something to say for the official record .. .’ 


MACHINE TOOLS 


No matter how complicated indus- 
trial engineering gets, the basic opera- 
tion is still to cut up a piece of metal. 
That's why one of the highlights of last 
week’s meetings ‘was a discussion of 
machine tools—the advances that have 
been made, the things that still need 
to be done. 
¢ Complication—Machine tools have 
been getting more and more compli- 
cated—simply because they've had to 
make increasingly intricate parts. ‘They 
have become so elaborate that the 
manual work of the human operator has 
given way to automatic controls. Indus- 
trv’s demand for these machine tools 
will be greater in years ahead. The rea- 
son is that the economy is nearing the 
point where the consumer won't be 
ible to afford a product unless it’s made 
entirely by machines. 

Ihe automatic control of machine 
tools has come out of one phase of en- 
gineering, and is now getting set to 
enter another. A machine can now auto- 
matically cut a part without much at- 
tention from an operator. In fact, a 
whole series of these machines can be 
tied together, using devices that auto- 
matically carrv the semifinished parts 
from one machine to the next. The 
trade calls this setup a transfer machine. 

What engineers must worry about 
next is to cut down the time required 
to set up a machine. Before the ma 
hine can go to work, the operator must 


‘ 


make all the fine adjustments of the 
cutting parts to suit the dimensions and 
shape of the product. The job often 
takes hours. 

Sen. Ralph E. Flanders, an old ma 
chine tool man, predicted that setup 
time will be the next operation of a 
machine tool that will get the automatic 
treatment. Some developmental ma 
chines are already controlled by elec 
tronic computers, which make produc- 
tion completely automatic. The finish- 
ing touch to this trend will be controls 
that also take care of the setting-up 
operation. This will probably be done 
with electronic, and a few mechanical, 
controls. 

Some engineers even went further at 
the centennial in their predictions of 
the future of machine tools. Off the 
cuff, thev pictured cutting methods 
that use the bombardment of electronic 
rays to shape a part. 
¢ Metallurgy—The increased use of 
automatic controls in machine tools 
means that the machines will be able to 
run at higher and higher speeds. But 
the speed at which the machine runs 
is pretty much determined by the metal 
lurgy of the tool that does the cutting 
The cutting tool must be tougher, more 
heat-resistant. It must also last longer 
to keep up with the speed of the ma 
chine 

Right now, tool makers are using 
cemented carbides and other similar 
tough allovs for high-speed machines 
Some tool engineers at the centennial 
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IF SILKWORMS MADE NYLON 


THERE MIGHT BE NO NEWS ABOUT IMPRESSION PAPER 
FOR MIMEOGRAPH, OFFSET AND SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 


yke nylon, yc fools amailel 4-mmeltlel LA amlan 
Tesla mmol tile lice Mi oMuilel (Mell tae diulen) 


2apers ON One machine means a 


has been redesigned ond re 
k impression popers—impres 
xcting specifications based on 
field of duplicating 
ers thot handle faster, easie 
n papers that have bright, clean 


1 copy clear and sharp 


n, simply mail the coupon below 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-952-P 
5700 W. Towhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
I'd like to know more about A. B. Dick impression papers. 


NAME POSITION 
ORGANIZATION 

TYPE OF DUPLICATOR 

ADDRESS 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


condensation control 


WITH PITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCKS 


. In mills, plants and factories where high humidity is necessary 
to carry on manufacturing operations, or in places where this 
condition is the result of the processes involved, condensation is 
a critical problem which must be solved—for the sake of product 
uniformity, more efficient operation and greater comfort of 
workers. 

This condition can be minimized when PC Glass Blocks are 
installed in window areas. PC Glass Blocks reduce surface con- 
densation. Fact is, moisture will not condense on the room side 
of these panels, except under extreme temperature and humidity 
conditions. PC Glass Blocks avoid troublesome, dripping mois- 
ture. 

The reason for this is that glass blocks are a natural insulating 
medium. They are hollow “all glass” units with fused seals made 
at high temperatures and relatively free of entrapped water vapor. 
The tight seal assures a dry, dead-air space within the block, re- 

QUESTION ... In our mills, condensation must be sulting in an effective heat retardant. PC Glass Blocks have 
minimized. Can PC Glass Blocks effectively help us? greater insulating value than an 8-inch brick wall; more than 
twice that of conventional windows. 

Here are facts you will do well to consider—in building new 
structures, modernizing present buildings, or in replacing old, 
worn-out sash. We will be glad to consult with you on any prob- 
lem concerned with condensation control or the better daylight- 
ing of your buildings. There is no obligation. 





Other Facts: Pc Glass Blocks cut heating and air-condition- 
ing costs; reduce maintenance expense; admit abundant natural, 
controlled daylight; make more usable space available; cut off 
unwanted views; are immediately obtainable. 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Lid., Hobbs Giass Div., in Canada; 
and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 


Mail this coupon for complete information 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. M-92, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet, “The Mark of « 
Modern Building—PC Giass Blocks.” 


ANSWER .. . PC Glass Blocks can certainly help 
solve your problem. For they virtually eliminate conden- 
sation on light areas. And, where other materials rot, 
rust, check, or warp, PC Glass Blocks remain unaffected. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





Bargains that 





can boomerang 


What’s the use of saving $2 on a ton of raw material... 


and losing $3 a ton on transportation? 


Once again here’s proof that cooperation between 


Traffic and other departments pays off handsomely. 


This example was so obvious that we almost 
didn’t use it in this C & O Series about the 
Traffic Manager and his job. 

But people who should know said, ‘‘Put it 
in... it happens all the time.” 


It’s Simple Arithmetic 


What good does it do... if Purchasing gets a 
bargain on a commodity price...if you lose 
money on the deal when Traffic gets down to 
the business of shipping the material into your 
plant? 
Good Reminder 

Most companies make this a routine require- 
ment of their Traffic Department when a new 
source of raw materials comes up. What will it 
cost to get it here? It’s a good reminder for 
almost every company. 


C- 


It’s a further proof of another way you can 
save money when your other departments work 
closely with your Traffic Executive. The ques- 
tion of route, carriers, rates, classification and 
shipping regulations is more complicated than 
ever today. Ask your Traffic Man for the answer. 
He’s got it or can get it. It’s too important to 
overlook. 


We Want To Help 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as one of 
the great carriers of merchandise freight in the 
country, is vitally interested in any plan that 
will move more goods, more efficiently. 
That’s why we sponsor this series of advertise- 
ments about the Traffic Manager and his job. 
The Traffic Man is management’s answer to bet- 
ter and more economical movement of material. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 





turbine may incre¢ t ed for coal 
Ihe big problem tl be to get 
cnough men willing t ine the stuff 
Ihat will be solved if the methods 
and machines for coal mining are much 
improved. 

¢ Liquid Fuels—lTh wineers heard 
only optimistic fo t f the future 
importance of liquid f Our countn 


has put a hea n petroleum 


sources, with so m cl locomo 
tives and trucks, so 1K iutos on 
the road, so many h nd factories 
converting to oil t and power 


Reported by Users of 4 ‘ 4 Chemists ire lc ping wixiliary 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ie | oe oe 
re ie. Speakers talked confidently of a c 
TUBE SYSTEMS é ey Pins ee —- the f liquid Nees 


particularly for trai rtation They 


recognized the sh: 


SAFE — SWIFT DELIVERY BY “AIR” OF MESSAGES — MONEY — MERCHANDISE! “rey “sig 2 aaa that the great cost 
and the bulky size of iclear reactors 
Savings as high as $10,000 in9 months’ of needs in stores, warehouses, manu- would postpone th reper wiesgy ws 
time are reported by users of Standard facturing plants, offices. Write for 
Pneumatic Tube Systems — filling or- Bulletin No. 11 and complete informa- c 
ders, moving merchandise, money, mes- tion — address Dept. BW-92. energy for rp] ine icks, and auto- 
sages, records, between departments. mobiles is still 1 remote. they 
Reduce messenger and telephone serv- STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
ice. Can be installed for a wide range North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


nuclear en 


ships, for a long t And atomic 


agreed. 


FOOD 


It is often said that yv seven inches 
of topsoil stand between man and star- 
vation. Faced by st tion, or even 
the prospect of starvation, most men 
will go to any extreme to get food or to 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


protect sources of hes. When a 
tribe or nation is hungry, onlv a saintly 
few will starve peacefu The rest will 
fight for food as | thev have the 
strength to do so 
lor this reason people con- 
sider food the num 1¢ problem in 
the world today ty topsoil that 
has been used f ierations is not 
being replenished is it is being 
consumed. Farm scarce and 
growing scarce! Vat upplics are 
inadequate. In most ntries outside 
the U.S. the peopl xisting on a 
marginal diet or g outright star- 
vation 
¢ Cause or Effect?—1] is true despite, 
maybe because of, t tremendous me- 
chanical revolution that has taken place 
in farming in the past years. In the 
U.S., this mechanization has freed a 
Very few offices ever have just one tremendous portior population 
Steel Age Secretarial Desk! For the beautiful to take up other lin f work: without 
design, superb comfort and wonderful this shift, our ecor vould not have 
_ work-ease of the first one is a sound investment , i tn ‘ania eter te 
in office efficiency well worth multiplying. Your ecn able to sup] r present in 
Steel Age dealer has helpful desk planning dustrialization. But it s also steered 
information waiting for you. Call him! needed labor off the farm. The census 
Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. shows that in 1850 about 85% of our 
Corry, Penna. population lived on farms. Today the 
percentage is down to about 15% 
Scarcity of farm labor isn’t the main 
concern of conservation experts. Their 
biggest worry is where our next farm 
land is coming from. Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the Conservation Founda- 
At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast tion, warns that U. S. population shows 
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10 signs of leveling off as the experts 


predicted a few years ago. He expects 


it to reach 190-million by 1975 
¢ Getting the Most—lo feed a popula 
tion of this size without reducing cur 
rent nutritional standards would mean 
m additional 115-million acres under 
cultivation—about 70-million more than 
1S projected in Current government con 
servation and reclamation programs 
I'wo main things have to be donc 

e Yicld per acre has to be in 
creased. This is being accomplished by 
scientific methods and machines, but 
there is still a long way to go. 

e In many areas, food crops will 
have to replace nonfood crops—perhaps 
fibers or cattle-grazing lands. 
¢e Atomic Plowing—In the field of farm 
equipment, greater emphasis will have 
to be placed on automatic control to 
cut costs. TFarm-machine experts ar 
now thinking about atomic power and 
increased remote control. The cost, of 
course, is prohibitive, for the present 
But in the future, sav the experts 

Farm engineers are again experiment 
ing with power stecring. They had it 
10 vears ago but it cost too much. They 
are still experimenting with propane as 
a fucl and are continually trving to re 
duce weight of equipment by using 
new matcrials. 


A. B. CLARK of Bell Labs: Long-distance 


dialing, high-capacity cables. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


If you're going to save resources, you 
have to cut down on the amount of 
machinery and equipment you build 
Yet if industry is to keep rolling, it has 
to keep giving the public better and 
better service. That's the dilemma of 
communications engineers. At the con 
vention, they put the emphasis on get 
ting more scrvice out of the same 
unount of gear—or less. 
¢ Telephone—A. B. Clark of Bell Tele 


yhone Laboratories, Inc., for one 
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Koppers *sVB (N) GLO” 


Polystyrene 


is your best solution! 


@ Koppers “EVENGLO” can solve your 
lighting fixture problem best because it 
gives you more optical and mechanical 
advantages than any other material 
commonly used for fluorescent fixture 
applications. 

“Evenglo” is optically superior be- 
cause you can exercise more accurate 
control over opacity, diffusion and 
color in the finished product. In ef- 
fect, you can specify the color tone 
of light, degree of brightness and 
amount of diffusion desired, and 
you can be sure your specification 
will be maintained exactly in each 

“Evenglo” panel, from first to last. 

Koppers Polystyrene 8X and 81 
are the types normally used in for- 
mulating “Evenglo.” Its high heat 
distortion temperature gives it a 
decided advantage over competitive 


polystyrenes. “Evenglo’s” unrivaled 
combination of easy moldability, dimen- 
sional stability, light weight, ease of 
fabrication and low cost makes it a de- 
sirable choice over other plastics and 
glass. 
Koppers application engineers will 
be glad to demonstrate the versatility 
of “Evenglo” Polystyrene and 
to recommend the “Even- 
glo” formulation that fits 
your specific requirements. 


WRITE FOR NEW, 
FREE BULLETIN C-2-162. 
it contains technical date 
about “Evengio's” physical and 
optical properties, and ovtlines 
the scope of its usefulness in 
the lighting fleld. 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 


i ® and Many Better Products Possible 


KOPPERS | 
a 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. BW-9-20 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 








Use Dennison 
made-to-order 


TAGS * LABELS 
SEALS 


Saw 


“MANUFACTURE 
© 


Framingho™ Ici 
-. Princip? 
ffices in 


wg COMPANY 
Mass- 


ties 


Sales 1°] 


CREATIVE DESIGN - TYPOGRAPHY 
POINT-OF-SALE IDEAS 
HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTION 
One price for the entire job... 
when you order from Dennison. 





plans two ways of getting more for 
less: (1) increased dialing of long-dis 
tance phone calls, and (2) long-distance 
lines that will carry more traffic. 

When you dial a call, you generally 
make your contact faster than if an op 
crator handled it. Thus, Bell figures, 
the more automatic switching centers 
it has, the happier its customers will be. 
Furthermore, a robot unit takes up less 
space and uses less material than a 
room full of operator-controlled switch 
boards. 

Bell has set up a trial direct-dialing 
installation in Englewood, N. J. There, 
customers can dial calls to any of 11 
million phones in 10 big U.S. cities. 
Ihe company plans eventually to have 
100 switching centers throughout the 
a. aie 

Following along with the morc-for 
less idea, Bell has also been experiment 
ing with its transmission lines. A pair 
of coaxial cables can now carry 600 
two-way telephone circuits. Using the 
same cable, engineers from the com 
panv’s lab have been able to boost this 
capacity to 1,800 circuits by improving 
town-to-town amplifiers. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Since World War II, the man in the 
street has been changing his ideas about 
transportation. He wants a car for get 
ting around town, he likes to fly when 
he has to go long distances. The busi 
nessman wants better wavs of moving 
products to and from his factorv. ‘Vhe 
result has been an increase in personal 
cars, trailer trucks, airplanes and con 
vevor belts. 
¢ Dark Lining—Railroads and buses arc 
feeling the pinch from the change in 
habits. Not only do thev face a long 
term loss of business, but their efh 
ciency is being cut down by increasing 
trafhe. Citv buses have been hardest 
hit. Evervbody who has moved to the 
suburbs to live or start a business wants 
to drive his private car or company 
truck back into the cities and park it 
on the streets 
¢ Flight Picture—Air travel hasn’t 
changed much since the war, but the 
pattern for future changes seems to be 
well defined. Helicopters will be used 
for the short flights of up to 200 mi., 
propeller-driven planes for trips of less 
than 1,000 mi ind turbo jets for 
longer flights. As flight becomes faster 
ind safer with new engines and new 
safetv devices, more people will prob 
ibly choose the airplane for personal 
travel. New economics may well in 
crease the use of air freight. 
¢ Conveyor Belt—The biggest single 
change looming in industrial transpor 
tation, however, is the convevor belt. 
After legal restrictions are removed and 
some technical problems are solved, 
the convevor belt will probabh be used 


widely for long-dist moving of 
bulk materials such 
Belt conveyors a1 
for usc m Carrvins 
ground from Grand (¢ 
limes Square, in N William 
L. Artley, Link-Belt paints this 
futuristic pictur¢ timate dream 
of the engincer is t celts in onc 
continuous flight 
Mississippi River 
¢ Unhappy Market 
though, that som« 
in transportation 
market. Freight 
up. Today, onc 
businessman ask 
a new plant sit¢ 
fucl sources, and i 
If the answer to cit f these qu 
tions is “No,” the 
to pick another site. H 
adding long-haul ti 
other expenses 


oal or stone. 
cing studied 
under 
Station to 


market? 


man 1s likely 
vesn’t fancy 
tation to his 


M. D. HOLLIS of Public Health Service: 
“Researchers have shied away from sanitary 
engineering.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vhe doctor has twofold job: to 
prevent and cure In that first 
field—prevention—h 1 by the 
engineer, who d builds 
sanitation and ling svstems, 
controls insects. 1 t ha 


advances in the past rs. But ac 


made 


cording to Assistant Surs General 
Mark D. Holli rt Public Health 
Service, the engin¢ Except for 
the development of ticides during 
the war, publi th 
stands just about t did in | 

¢ No Data—The b on for this 
standstill is that | invbody has 
bothered to do irch in the 
field. Scientists ha n lured away 
spectacul lds—chemistrv, 


cngineccring 


to more 
atomic 
vances in public 


energy, mecha The ad 


that have come 
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' Alemite Friction Fighters 


WENT TO WORK HERE! 
wz 








ADDED: 30 Minutes Operating Time Daily 
ELIMINATED: Bearing Repairs and Oiling Hazards 
SAVED: A Total of $2000 Every Year 
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THE CASE 


is an Important 
Part of the 


DISPLAY 


..and Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases provide that 


all-important part. 


They are designed and constructed for maximum 


visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture 


are reduced to a minimum. 


“Time-Tight” cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- 


ihcations. Innerlocking 


Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 


tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 


few of their outstanding features. 


“Time-Tight’” cases are used extensively 


in museums, art galleries, 


libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related types of display rooms. 


Write for fully 


illustrated literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


. = 


per stops FU st 


Vapor from Pp 
without oil or ZOO - - 


ae 


Cuts 100 hour packagin 
job to 40 hours! 


THIS 60% SAVINGS is only part of 
the story. Now that Whitin Machine 
Works — big name in textile machin- 
ery — has adopted vapor 
method of rust prevention, parts are 


Angier’s 


stored or shipped clean to stay clean... 
always ready for instant use. 

When bottom rollers were 
**slushed"’ with grease, a full hour was 
required to‘‘clean."’ With 
a monthly average of 400 
boxes, customers now are 


these 








spared 10 man-weeks in labor costs. 
Meanwhile, Whitin packages the rol- 
lers in six minutes instead of fifteen — | 
a monthly total of 40 hours, not 100. 
Angier VPI ® gives off a vapor; it robs 
moisture and air of all rust-making 
power. It’s such a simple way to| 
protect metal that you and your cus- | 
tomers will discover new savings. 

Send now for facts: ANGIER 

Corp.; Framingham 7, Mass. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


Most EXPERIENCED Name in Vapor Rust Preventives 


out of the past 50 in be credited 
largely to the laym mself. 
It isn’t entirely t gineer’ 
Ihe fact is that 
given him enough 
¢ Health Abroad—! 
lic health, you get 
one area of engin ites a need 
for more work in ther As tran 
portation engine made worl 
travel more and _v.s 
zens have becom tied up vw 
the health of tl t of the world 
loday, it’s possible f businessm 
to fly to India, p 
cable disease, ind 
it to his family tl 
The job of 
parts of the W 
treatment plant 
tems, control ins¢ 
e U.S. Health—! : 
there’s still plent m for im 
provement. Air in industrial areas, f 
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Vhis can be m lodorou t 
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CHEMISTRY 
The chem 
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e The Placers—Th perts think that 
plastics will be in for the biggest indi- 
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vidual expansion over the long haul. 
Plastics are highly functional; they have 
properties that make them useful in 
many different fields. Sales-wise, they'll 
probably make up half of the industry's 
business by the year 2000. 

Synthetic fibers will probably be the 
runner-up. J. B. Quig, manager of the 
textile research division of du Pont, 
gives this reason for their growth: Cus- 
tomers want cloth with properties that 
natural fibers can’t always supply— 
wrinkle resistance, long wear, ability 
to take and hold dves. 

In the early days of the synthetic 
fiber business, researchers were content 
if they merely duplicated the natural 
fibers with synthetics. Now, the lab 
men keep the market growing by bring 
ing out fibers that meet these extra 
specifications of the textile designers. 


TRAINING 


lhe more technical industry gets, 
the more engineers it needs. That’s why 
the supply of engineers has been getting 
steadily shorter—and will continue to do 
so unless industry finds a solution to 
the problem. 

There’s no hope of getting more 
engineers, for the percentage of college 
students now studying engineering is 
as great as it is ever likely to be. Thus, 
the only wav out is to (1) educate 
engineers better, and (2) use them 
better. 
¢ In College—S. C. Hollister, dean of 
Cornell University, thinks the way to 
educate engineers better for modern 
industry is to teach them fewer details. 
Industry is getting more complicated; 
new fields of engineering and new 
formulas are springing up almost every 
day. The thing to do, Hollister thinks, 
is to give the student a firm foundation 
in science while he’s in college, leave 
the details up to his boss when he 
starts work in industry. No matter 
what new inventions and discoveries 
are made, the basic science behind 
them will still be the same. 

Survevs of industry show that engi 
neers are using more technicians and 
laborers to help them in their jobs. lor 
that reason, educators think that col- 
lege engineering courses ought to in- 
clude more training in labor relations, 
industrial psychology, and the like. And 
since engineers often end up in admin 
istrative posts, they can use more edu- 
cation in the business and economic 
side of engineering. 
¢ In Industry—The job of industrv is 
to carrv on the engineer’s education 
where his college professors left off. 
This means a need for better on-the-job 
teachers—perhaps even training pro- 
grams to teach foremen how to teach 
It also means that the ex-student engi 
neer will need more opportunities for 
going to school at night. 
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EVERY TIME THE 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
IS HURT...YOU FEEL 


THE SHOCK, TOO! 


EXCESS), 


e Nobody wants to be a shock- 
absorber. Yet, like the 3rd ball in 
a billiard game, you absorb the - 
final shock when the trucking in- 
dustry is hit with crippling legis- 
lation. Your shipping costs go 
up, and so does the cost of every- 
thing you buy for your business 
. .. because trucks carry 75% of 
all the nation’s tonnage. 

p Everyone gains from the fast, 
flexible, efficient service trucks 
provide. Truck transportation 
creates new business, new jobs. . . 
is an important factor inAmerican 
progress. That’s the kind of serv- 
ice the trucking industry wants 
to continue to give you. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Workers load the breech-block of a 14-in. gun with rubber en 


READY, AIM cased slugs of powdered metal. An expleciv charge is added, and 


the block is filled with water to concentrate the explosive forces on the metal slugs 
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metal’s president, Philipp M. McKenna 
(cover), thinks it will, the U.S. won't 
be far from the jet engine performance 
that designers dream of. 


1. Recipe for Hotter Jets 


The gas turbine that powers jet ait 
craft is the least complicated heat en 
gine we use today. That's a big plus 
in manufacture. Moreover, an arith 
metical increase in Btu. input produces 
a geometric increase in power output 
That's a tremendous plus in perform 
ance. 

Today's jets operate at about 1,500] 
To get the utmost out of the jet prin 
ciple, you must boost this temperature 
as far as possible. With no more size or 
weight, you can multiply the power out 
put. Then, of coursc, vou must have 
a material that will keep its strength at 
the greater heat and stresses. 
¢ How Near?—Kennamcetal people are 
confident that Kentanium will permit 
mass production of a 2,000F engine 
within five vears. At least one engine 
builder says Kentanium assures a 
1,800F engine right now. Yet opinions 
differ. Another builder won't handle 
Kentanium until it is less brittle. 
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here's general agreement, though, 
that titanium carbide is a likely ma 
terial to work on. Carbides have the 
highest melting points of all synthe 
sized materials. And titanium is one 
of the strongest and lightest metals 
BW —Jul.21°51,p62). Of the carbides, 
titanium carbide is valued for its com 
bination of high strength, high melting 
point, and light weight. For still better 
jet engine performance, you can bolster 
its oxidation resistance by adding 
pinches of tantalum carbide and colum 
bium carbide 
¢ Fired in a Cannon—Up to this point, 
any metallurgists can go. Where Ken 
nametal, Inc., has the jump is in patents 
on fabricating and in unpatented know- 
how 

At Latrobe, Kennametal starts with 
the ores, refining them to very high 
puritv. Then it makes carbides. These 
are ball-milled for days to the consist 
encyv of face powder. This takes some 
know-how right here, for only diamonds 
ire harder than carbides. — 

For turbine buckets or vanes, Kenna- 
metal batches titanium, tantalum, and 
columbium carbides, then adds about 
30% powdered nickel to serve as a 


binder. This blend of powder is meas 








If You Want 


Pre 51.4 - 
CATERPILLAR 


With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farm circulation. Not 
would-be farmers, or half- 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work... stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Buy 


Cappers 


vmer 





MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE of DRAW 


++-no stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready 


NEW 
DITTO. .« 
D-10 


DIRECT “‘LIQUID’’ PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


* SALES LETTERS 

* BULLETINS 

* MAPS 

© PRICE SHEETS 

* MENUS 

* QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 

* POSTCARDS 

© ESTIMATES 

* BLANK FORMS 

* SKETCHES 

* STATEMENTS 

* SPECIFICATIONS 

* GRAPHS 

* CONTRACTS 

* MUSIC SCORES 

* HOUSE ORGANS 

* NOTICES 

® RADIO SCRIPTS 

* DRAWINGS 


* EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


* NEWS RELEASES 
* LESSON SHEETS 
© REPORTS 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2294 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Caneda: Ditto of ¢ Canede, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 2294 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Mlinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
) Please send literature featuring the - ya pine D-10 
plicator and samples of work produc 
) Arrange a demonstration of the new “Ditto D-10 
plicator for me. 





“We'd be five years ahead if wartime taxes 
had left us our financial muscles.”’ 
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Why it pays to be light headed 


Tuts safety hat pays off in comfort be- 
cause aluminum is /ight. And it pays off in 
protection because aluminum is strong. 

Lightness combined with strength is but 
one reason why, in hundreds of products, 
aluminum is your best buy. For no other 
metal possesses its unique combination of 
advantages, among which are corrosion re- 
sistance, lasting beauty, heat conductivity, 
light reflectivity, economy. 

So always remember to look for and ask 
for aluminum products. You'll find them 
more and more plentiful because of the 


aluminum industry’s vast expansion. Kai- 
ser Aluminum alone has expanded facili- 
ties which will increase its production of 
primary aluminum 137%, by far the larg- 
est percentage gain in the industry. 

Manufacturers are invited to call on 
Kaiser Aluminum engineers to learn how 
this most versatile of metals can improve 
products and reduce costs. 

65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. Kai- 
ser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 
Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Lightweight aluminum with its 
strength makes possible military 
flame throwers that are easy to 
transport, easy to handle... yet 
that are tough enough to with 
stand rugged field service 


Lightweight aluminum with its 
corrosion resistance makes it a 
“natural” for irrigation pipe 
Easy to move in large sections 
Lasts for years. Farmers— pvt 
these advantages to work for you! 


Lightweight aluminum with its 
formability benefits both opera 
tor and builder of tank trucks. To 
the operator, less weight means 
more payloac. To the builder, pro 
duction steps are cut, construc 
tion speeded. Ask for aluminum! 


Lightweight aluminum with its 
electrical conductivity saves 
money on service drop cables 
Kaiser Aluminum Triplex Cable, 
with 3 wires in one assembly 
costs less than copper, faster to 
install, looks better. Specify it! 


Lightweight aluminum with its 
durable and beautiful natural 
finish assures easy-to-move out 
door furniture that won't rust. 
Ins:st on aluminum! 





YOU CAN INCREASE PRODUCTION IN YOUR PLANT 
with Du Pont Color Conditioning 


* 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., pharmaceuticals manufacturers, use restful C k d DAYLIGHT greens 


in their plant at Holland, Michigan, to create comfortable see rking conditions 


New 32-page book shows how color 


3 ) fR improves employee efficiency 
eT —— and morale 


Where Du Pont Color Conditioning tioning include: important increases in work better, see better, feel better. In 
has been employed, in hundreds of in- the rate and quality of production hospitals it provides a cheery “get well” 
dustrial plants across the nation, man favorable reaction to more pleasant atmosphere. And it helps increase sales 
agement reports immediate benefits in working conditions; reduced accident volume in stores patronage in 
and rates through increased visibility and restaurants and hotels, through subtle 


terms of increased production 
il effects 


greatly improved employee comfort, clearly marked accident hazards but definite psychologic 
morale, satety and efficiency. Yet this Du Pont Color Conditioning has also Learn all the ways your business can 


scientific painting plan costs no more proved itself in a variety of other in profit with Du Pon CoLor Conpt- 
than normal maintenance painting stallations. For example, in schools it TIONING. Send for the new book, 


Benefits from Du Pont Color Condi- makes both teacher and student alike illustrated in full cok today! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK NOW 9 


| I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Finishes Division, Dept BW-28 Wilmington, Del 

| Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book Du Pont Color 
Conditioning I'm interested in Color Conditioning for industrial 
plants; hospitals; hotels and apartment buildings schools; 


restaurants; stores office buildings 
(Offer not good outside Continental ¢ i States 


Chemically Engineered = 
me i) ed rite 


Firm 
IB} AANDIVAIBAMZ denen 


mer oF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY | City and State 





“Science is best served . . . by sound money 
and the economic freedom to risk it.” 


dissolve and precipitate. A series of 
large carbide particles finally becomes 
a continuous framework of carbides, 
with the interstices saturated with mol 
ten nickel. As the mass cools it is fur- 
ther consolidated by shrinkage and by 
the solidifying of the nickel. 


ll. Rise of Philip McKenna 


Kennametal, Inc., has been coming 
fast since it broke into the cemented 
tungsten carbide ficld in 1938, so its 
innovations are no surprise. The only 
producers till then had been licensed by 
the German Krupp combine. They 
were General Electric’s Carboloy divi- 
sion and Ludlum Steel, both licensed 
by Krupp, and Firth Sterling, Inc., 
licensed through a British affiliate. 

What Kennametal—or McKenna 
Metals Co., as it was then called—had 
to offer was the experience and enthusi- 
asm of Philip McKenna—and his nerve 
in bucking the established producers. 
¢ Born with a Spoon—McKenna’s fam- 
ily was wealthy. His father, Alex G. 
McKenna, was an outstanding metal- 
jurgist who founded Vanadium Alloys 
Steel Co. and contributed much to the 
development of tool steels. The younger 
McKenna was only three when he first 
toddled into metallurgical laboratories 
in tow of his inventor-father. At a pre- 
cocious 16 he worked in a Bureau of 
Standards analytical lab; at 17, during 
World War I, he was running a tung- 
sten refinery in the Anacostia section 
of Washington, D. C., with the titles 
of vice-president and general manager. 

McKenna holds 26 U.S. patents. 
During most of the 1920s, he lived on 
royalties and on his share of the fam- 
ily fortune. But in 1928 he became re- 
search director of Vanadium Alloys; 
later he became vice-president. 
¢On His Own—Also by 1938 Mc- 
Kenna had worked out and patented 
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% ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 


Jw atlas is 


Beloved American author, Zane Grey was 
an equally great sportsman, great fisher- 
man. Though he said, “‘I do not fish for 
records ...I fish for the fun, excitement, 
the thrill of the game...”, Zane Grey 
achieved some outstanding records.Among 
them: 14 broadbill swordfish; a 758 pound 
bluefin tuna which held the world’s record 
for years; a 704 pound black marlin; the 
first broadbill swordfish ever landed in 
New Zealand. On May 16, 1930, Zane 
Grey, fishing off Tahiti, set what is pos- 
sibly the greatest of his many great 
records ...a giant Tahitian striped mar- 
lin, 1040 pounds, 14 feet 2 inches long, 
6 feet 9 inch girth . . . the largest fish ever 
caught with rod and reel! 

Another unusual record: offices of 12 of 
the nation’s 15 largest railroads, 8 of the 
top 9 steel companies and 7 of the 8 
largest book publishers use the clean, 
crisp, distinctive paper that will give your 
office better-looking letterheads or office 
forms... 


ATLANTIC BOND 


casters 


B —Giini PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 





Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice's selections of 
Fishing’s All-Time All-Star Great Catches, attractively illustrated 
and suitable for framing. 




















“Bet it’s the first time he’s been held up!” 


@ Impaled ... wailed . . . jailed— 
that’s the complete story of this bur- 
giar’s battle with Cyclone Fence. 
Besides protecting property against 
intruders, Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
pleases plant executives in other ways. 
It forces employees and visitors to use 
designated entrances and exits—and 
to use them exclusively. It is neat and 


trim in appearance. It stays taut, re- 
sists rust and requires little or no 
maintenance. 

Our free book describes Cyclone’s 
many special features of design, con- 
struction and installation. It also 
shows the different types of fence for 
different kinds of protection. Send the 
coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 


+ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S*S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOO 
ON FENCE 


Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 


property safeguards are described. Whether you're interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


7——————-—=-CLIP THIS COUPON —-—— SEND IT ee ee 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IL, Dept. 492 


Please mail me. without charge or obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” 


Name 


Address 


City 


Zone 





“Scientists are human beings, and unless 
they have the impulse and the money to 
try something new, things aren't done.” 
a wholly new 
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It saves a lot of looking to start your hunt for a 
light-duty truck at your local International Dealer 
or Branch. 

Every International packs plenty of real truck 
muscle. You can count on peak performance for 
years of low cost hauling. Each model gives you 
the easy chair comfort of the roomiest cab on 
the road. 

See your local dealer or branch for proof and 
you'll never be satisfied with less than an Inter- 
national. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 
is} 


ty 


Look for these International exclusives: 


@ Silver Diamond valve-in-head truck engines are rugged, packed 
with extra power. Engineered to save you plenty on operating 
and maintenance costs. 


® Comfo-Vision Cab—the “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the 
road.” One piece, full-vision windshield. New green-tinted, 
non-glare safety glass available. 


® Wider front axles make possible full 37° turning angle for 


greater maneuverability. 


@ Wide variety of light-duty models—'2, 34 and 1-ton sizes—with 
GVW ratings from 4,200 to 8,600 Ibs. 115, 127 and 134-in. 
wheelbases. 


Fa international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 
Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL “~~ TRUCKS 


‘Standard of the Highway” 





nly plywood 
gives you a 


1 Large Panel Size 
“Vast federal laboratories are filled with 
scientists whose main work has come to be 





administrative rather than scientific.” 
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e Yardstick for Growth— 
ing progress in square yards instead of cramped i aati nes ; ; 
Stal .< 


Here’s a material that lets you reckon build- 


inches. Plywood’s work-speeding size means now Kaya ike 
jobs which once took days are now being month’s 
done in hours. werage in the 
| $1.85-million 

If 
one share of 
stock \ yu'd hor 
$10-par stock th 
per shar Figu 


lesigners, engineers and builders are every and stock dir Fy 


Most plywood comes in big bx8-foot sheets, 
ind there are many other standard sizes both 
smaller and larger . . . even panels up to 50- 
feet long. Plywood is light, strong and amaz- 
ingly tough. No wonder more and more alert 
day turning to this modern material to up- F haus garmed $175 
late building and manufacturing methods. $46.08 in divid 
How about you? — j book value of $23 
to point out th 
or technical assistance on special problems write Douglas a 1 c477 49 
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Plywood Association, Dept. 419, Tacoma 2, Wash, 6 Light Weight I I" 
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Order your | 


| FREE COPY 
Now! / GROWTH 


~ INDUSTRIES NEED 
) NORTHEAST OHIO 


ey 











Exciting — 
Up-to-the-minute story of 
America’s Most Dynamic 
Industrial Area 
“The Best Location 


Tame dal-ten (Litels ie 


CHEMICALS, ELECTRONICS, LIGHT METALS—these 
are but a few of the modern growth industries 
profiting from Cleveland-Northeast Ohio’s un- 
surpassed locational advantages. 

BEFORE YOU CHOOSE ANY PLANT LOCATION be 
sure to read this informative new illustrated bro- 
chure “Growth Industries Need Northeast Ohio”. 
Gives you up-to-the-minute facts on growth op- 

















THE BEST LOCATION 
IN THE NATION... 
85,000,000 customers 
less than a day away 
-.. 3,500 manufacturer- 
suppliers right at hand. 


portunities, research, new materials, market and 
transportation developments ... plus a list of 
over 100 companies which have invested $1 mil- 
lion or more each in recent expansion here. 





Phone, wire or write Development Department, 
R. L. DeChant, Manager 





THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE © CHerry 1-4200 © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





HOW YOU CAN DO 
0 MORE WITH A 
MOBILE er 


<x You can do more with a LORAIN Rubber- 
Tire Crane than with any other single type of 
Material Handling Equipment. 


@ One mobile, rubber-tire Lorain Crane can replace many 
pieces of single-purpose material handling equipment in your 
plant. Here are a few reasons why. Long booms that reach 
higher and farther, big lifting capacities up to 45 tons, labor- 
saving, one-man operation plus Lorain Crane “go-gettem” 
mobility. .. these mean that you can do more with a Lorain 7 

rubber-tire crane—never get ‘caught short’. For full facts on ie sag at ling iy oe a 
the modern, money-saving, labor-saving Lorain Crane method, obligation to sec how and why it’s spent , 
call your local Thew-Lorain Distributor. Or write direct for 

literature showing many examples of “Lorains in Industry”. a cs 


entire 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO j istence is bounc 
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Every pound of your 
aluminum is usable 
when you buy blanks from... 


REYNOLDS FABRICATING SERVICE 


Saves an average 30% scrap loss, plus scrap handling 


Scrap from shearing and blanking is remelted 
immediately at Reynolds plants without costly 
loss of time, segregation and storing, reshipment 
between cities, or diversion of valuable metal. 
You can use all of the aluminum you receive... 
without delay ... without scrap loss. In addition, 
you realize important savings in handling, stor- 
age space, work space and manpower. 
Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Service 
offers extensive facilities to produce semi-fabri- 
cated blanks, or completed parts and final assem- 
blies. Quotations on aluminum blanks or parts 
can be furnished to your drawings and specifica- 
tions. Technical assistance from aluminum fabri- 
cating specialists is available for your problems. 
For additional information; write for litera- 





ture, or call the Reynolds office listed under 
“Aluminum” in your classified telephone direc- 
tory. Reynolds Metals Company, Parts Division, 
2085 South Ninth St., Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Facilities 


One of the country's most complete facilities for alu- 
minum fabricating includes: 
@ Over 100 mechanical presses ranging 
from 2 to 1700 tons. 
@ Hydraulic presses from 300 to sese tons. 
@ Equip t for shearing, blank form- 
ing, riveting and welding, roll forming, 


finishing and ly. 








These facilities can assure a steady flow of blanks or 
fabricated parts to your specifications and production 
requirements. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 


BLANKING + EMBOSSING + STAMPING + DRAWING + RIVETING * FORMING + ROLL SHAPING » TUBE BENDING » WELDING + FINISHING 














WHEN 

YOUR SHIPMENTS 
ARE 

TOO LARGE 

to move by 

RAIL or TRUCK 


tal HUGHES! 


Shipments by Water 
Since 1894 


Consult us without obligation 


JAMES HUGHES, INC. 


1.C.C. W-463 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-1048 








GIVE ME Leberly' 


Patrick Henry would 
back our platform of 
economy and freedom 
from chaos ih business, 


Spend less to store more! 
Keep inactive records 
systematically safe, 
clean and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. 
Over 90,000 firms are 
using LIBERTY BOXES. 
25 stock sizes for every 
popular form, 


Clip this ad to your letterhead for 
FREE BOOKLET “Monval of 
Record Storage Practice’. Tells how 
long to keep specific records. Shows 
best methods of record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention 
720 S$. Dearborn 


Street « 


Our Business Since 1918 
Chicago 5, til 
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BUILDING 


a wood ship these days means that you have to make your own members. 
Big timbers aren't available any more. Higgins, Inc. does it like this 


Press puts heat and pressure on joints between planks. When glue has dried, com 


2 


pany says, joints will be stronger than the wood itself. 


Laminating 


In irfare, the trick is to keep one 
jump ahead of the enemy. Sometimes 
the best way to do this is to jump back 
wards. 

lake shipping, for instance. You 
start out with wooden ships, and your 
enemys sinks them with cannon 
balls. So you build steel ships. Then he 
counters by inventing magnetic mines. 
Your next move is obvious | 


soon 


start build- 


ing some 
That's the 


million contr 


to Higgins, | N 


builders 
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1 To make one long plank out of several shorter ones, you put them through an operation 
called “‘scarfing.” Ends are cut diagonally, glue brushed on. 


3 The ship’s ribs are made of several long planks glued flat against each other. They're 
shaped to exact curve, welded together in a special jig. 


company will get about $1.5-million. 
¢ Problems—In the old days, the bow, 
ribs, and stern section of a ship would 
be made out of solid pieces of wood. 
But today, you can’t get chunks of tim 
ber that big. Nobody uses them, so 
lumber companies don’t turn them out 
For that reason, Higgins has to make 
its big sections by laminating smaller 
pieces of wood together. 
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Higgins’ laminating process differs 
fiom the conventional. The usual 
method is tg put glue on the planks to 
be joined, then hold them together with 
clamps—generally at a _ pressure of 
around 150 Ib. There are two disad 
vantages to this procedure: 

(1) The wood shrinks away from the 
clamps, so to keep the pressure up you 
have to tighten the clamps every - half 





ALLY 
a) 
EQUIPMENT- 


for CUTTING YOUR 
HANDLING COSTS! 


It's New... 44 pages of valuable 


information for you 


COMPARISON OF SYSTEMS. . . factual 
appraisals of fork truck, lift truck, and trailer 
systems outlining their advantages for specific 
types of handling operations. 
ATTACHMENTS — ACCESSORIES . . . to 
help you meet your specific handling problems. 
Be it cartons, bags, drums, bulk material, bales 
—there’s MERCURY equipment to meet your 
requirement. 

COMPLETE PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS 
... for the entire Mercury line. Here is essen- 
tial information for planning your plant sys- 
tem and solving your individual handling 
problems. Write for your FREE copy today. 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS 





powoooonesesonnsecwassoscsa 
THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S$. Halsted St., Chicago 9, fil. 

Please send me a FREE copy of the new Mercury 
catalog (Bulletin 300). 


Nome. 





Title. 





Compony. 





Address. 
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Why Hire 
Irresponsibility ? 


Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


nstance, a client was ¢ ousidering eme- 
nent of a night watchman with excel- 
Our Report, how- 


ht out that on a similar job in 


prmendations 
past he had been frequently going off 


15 to 30 minutes early—to catch @ 


with a friend—and leaving un- 
! valuable property 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


investigation 


For full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


P. O. BOX 1723 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 





Keel section, 100 ft. long, is made of 30 fir planks. Under tarpaulin, air press holds 
them at 150 Ib. while steam heats them at 110 F, for 10 hours 


5 Rib comes out of shaping jig, heads for finishing bench. Company says a laminated 
oak rib is stronger than a steel rib of the same weight. 


hour during the time the glue is drying. 


Whatever you do, 


keep the — pressure 


it’s impossible to 
exactly uniform 
hardening period. 

2) Pressure isn’t over the whole 
length of the It's tight under 
the clamps, light between them 

This lack of uniformity during the 
gluing process can weaken the fimshed 
product l'o get over the problem, 
Higgins has developed a special tvpe of 
press that uses air pressure instead of 
mechanical lamps to hold the wood 
together. As the wood shrinks, the air 
iutomatically builds up to compensate 
for the hrinkage thus keeping the 
pressure uniform Further, the air 
press puts its weight evenly over the 
entire length of the planks 
¢ Proof of the Pudding—A. J. Higgins 
Jr.. the companv’s pr sident. savs a sec 


through the entir 
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occupation. But it t confine its 
activities to th ong its other 
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construction indust ne of which 
re now holdins brarv in New 
Orleans 


icctime 
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How fast was “Old Ironsides?” 


Built in 1832 ‘Old Ironsides”’ could 
average 30 mph on level road, hauling 
30 tons—fast traveling for that day and 
age. But not until iron was replaced 
with steel could modern speed and 
efficiency be built into locomotives— 
and countless other modern products. 

Today, using ferro-alloys produced 
by Vanadium Corporation, the metal- 


High-speed operation under heavy 
loads demands special alloy steels 
in axles, engine block bases, rocker 
arms and many other parts for 


modern Diesel locomotives. 


Dellers by the millien are saved 
every year in the oil, chemical and 
food industries through the use of 
special corrosion-resistant steels 


made with VANCORAM alloys. 


lurgist virtually makes steel to order. 
For example, with Vanadium’s ferro 
chromium he can improve tool steel 
to insure better cutting, forming and 
drawing . . . strengthen constructional 
steels to provide better automobiles 
and trucks . . . increase corrosion re- 
sistance to produce equipment that 


takes the bite out of oil refining and 


From mine to steel mill every step in 
the production and delivery of 
VANCORAM ferro-alloys is a care- 
fully controlled operation. demand- 


ing unique skill and experience. 


chemical processes . . . make steel 


solve hundreds of difficult problems. 

Vanadium Corporation mines and 
processes ores of chromium, vana- 
dium, silicon, uranium and other vital! 
metals to help the steel, iron, alumi- 
num and chemical industries meet 
the exacting demands of our expand- 
ing economy. 


VANADIUM CorRPORATION 
oF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 
PLANTS —Niagara Falls, N. Y., Grahom, W. Va., Bridgeville, Po., 


Ovrango ond Naturita, Colo., White Conyon, Utah 
MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, Conoda, U S.A 


MAKERS OF ALLOYS, CHEMICALS AND METALS 
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able in working out a pension 





plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 
your company. We shall be glad 
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to discuss with you any pension 4 miniature air conditioning system, 


problem you may have, includ- minat 
infiltration 
ing pension costs. No obligation n 
whatever. oped bi | & Tool 
202 Tilrv, Brook . York 
Wt rite or call the ] } 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 


WE ACT AS TRUSTER UNDEI The National City Bank of New York 
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PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR ind de siccator. 


ING PLANS AND AS AGENT City Bank barmers Trust Company. 
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OF HYDRAULICS PROVEN IN HUNDREDS OF APPLICATIONS... H - P oe M 


The molding of reinforced plastics . . . in which 
H-P-M has played a big part. . . is another new 
application of hydraulics. The H-P-M All-Hy- 
draulic Fastraverse Press above is producing jump 
seats for jets. These life-saving reinforced plastic 
seats, perfected by our safety-minded airforte, 
are literally shot out of the plane if the pilot must 
bail out at high speeds. 


Yes, there is a multitude of new 
markets open to the molder equipped 
to mold reinforced plastics on a 
production basis. And, H-P-M offers 
a complete line of presses designed 
specifically for molding reinforced 


plastics parts, whether they be large or small. 


General American Transportation Corporation, 
Plastics Division, Chicago . . . the home of many 
H-P-M all-hydraulic plastics molding machines . . 
enthusiastically acclaim the quality, performance 
and dependability of H-P-M equipment. 


Whatever your machine or production problem, 
it will pay you well to look into the 
versatility of hydraulics, backed by 
H-P-M’s 75 years of specialized ex- 
perience in this important field. 
Invite us in at the planning stage, 
won't you? No obligation. 


THE HYDRAULIC 


1000 MARION ROAD 


PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U, S, A, 
Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing Industries * Plastics 
Molding Presses * Die Casting Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 





MANAGEME 


@ More and more, business is putting its 
long-range planning on a systematic basis. 


@ This means that planning is becoming a 
separate, specialized function of top man- 


agement. 


toward ... 


@ Five years ahead is the usual range. 


There. are lots of variations; some companies 


say it can't be done. 


@ But plainly, there's a growing trend 


Calling the Shots on 19-- 


A businessman, like a groundhog, 
tries to predict what’s ahead in order 
to live more comfortably. But there are 
two big differences: A groundhog has 
to look from winter to spring. 
And the groundhog does it by instinct; 
the businessman has to think. 

These two differences between busi- 
nessmen and groundhogs account for 
the fact that long-range planning is 
moving toward a leading place as a 
function of top management. The 
trend has been especially notable with 
the vast expansion of markets since 
World War II 

Of course, there has always been plan- 
ning in What’s happening 
now is that the thinking is groping fur- 
ther and further into the future. And 
it’s becoming a separate function; some- 
times individuals or groups have plan- 
ning as a full-time assignment, in other 
cases a top executive devotes part of 
his time to it, as a fenced-off, distinct 
job 
¢ Results—All this planning accounts 
for much that has happened in man- 
gement end: long-range 
financing, executive development, full- 
bodied economic departments. reorgani 

tions, even long-term union contracts 
Phe trend is still picking up momen 
tum. More and more companies, large 
nd small, are secking a foolproof wav 
to round out the digits in 19 and 
then to answer the question: “After 
that, what?” 

e Farly this month, Lockheed Air 
craft Corp. on the West Coast an 
1 major management realign 
ment it said, “cleared the way 
for an enlarged top-level policy com 
mittce to to long 
range planning.” 

e In 1951, Westinghouse Flectric 
Corp. formally installed a long-range 
planning group. 

e This summer, Standard Oil Co 
of California appointed a_ planning 
committee, presumably to oversee all 
forward thinking. 

¢ Other companies, like Bausch & 
Lomb, Stromberg-Carlson, Parke, Davis 


only 


business. 


SINCE Wars 


nounced 
wv hic h 


devote more time 


84 


& Co., are either revising their plan 
ning getting ready to 
install some formal system. 


sctups or are 


1. What Led Up to It 


\ lot of things have contributed to 
the ever-lengthening reach of planning. 
Many companies were caught short by 
World War Il and the mammoth ex 
pansion that followed it; they undershot 
the economy by a country mile. Facili 
tics, personnel, financing just weren't 
readv to grab all the available market. 
Westinghouse spent $150-million on ex 
pansion, then found it had only touched 
the surface of its potential. 

At the same time, inflation routed 
manv fears hanging over from the de 
pression. With most companies be 
coming expansion minded, planning 
bevond the next season became a virtual 
must. The coin of optimism had its 
obverse side: Planning in 
times became popular just in case the 
bubble were to burst 

Planning became more popular, too, 
had gained more cfhcient 
tools and techniques. Businessmen now 
have statistics in quantities and break 
downs never before—statistics 
that give long-range plans a solid bas¢ 
Techniques are better, though econo 
mists still quarrel over them. Such 
methods as the University of Michi 
gan’s consumer sampling survev have 
proved valuable forecasters 
e Still Limited—This doesn’t mean that 
long-range planning programs have be 
come as sav, the treasurer's 
office. Though anv management man 
worth his salt will insist that he does 
some sort of planning, a survey bv the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
showed that only 10% of the companies 
had an individual or group specificallh 
issigned to full-time planning 

Indications are that the 10% 
ing, that far-ahead planning will be a 
job in itself. The planner mav_ be 

vice-president—Armco Steel Corp 
named one a few weeks ago—or some 
other officer, as in the case of a mid 


the sc good 
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wailable 


common as 


1S grow 


western Camcra ¢ 


secrctary-treasurer f 


ll. How Far Ahead? 


Since every busin 
some sort of plann 
agement men who 
shouting about Plan 
P? ‘The answer to t 
tion: How far ahe 
If only for a 

planning, but just operation 
Even two vears fal Those wh« 
have got their feet t the 
long-range planning 

useful period is f 


ou plan? 


ybablyv isn’t 


further ahead than t 
planning within tl 


mav sh 


ning 
vears in 
tions; in 
10 vears 
sometimes 
hunks of mone 
will be in the race 
Still, a five-year 

gencrally accepted 
management 

e A clear enou 
in detail 

e Enough ell 


range 

some tvp 

others it 
Steel 


have 


pieces if the plan 

That much of 
mean the day i n the bu 
ness world will he bi nN ya} TiN 
Nostradamuses. It nean, though, 
that top managem« 
vinced it must pc future to 
set up goals, then h tl 
against the conti 
control 


ming con 


Plan? 
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Ill. How Do You 


Last week 
around the countr 
companies how th 
organizations to get 
results. 

From the replic 
certain. If planning 
the name, somebod\ 


reporters 
} number of 
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BUSINESS SOLVES A PROBLEM 








veSSNa 
CASE HISTORY 
ADVERTISEMENT 


SHULTON’S SCHULTZ & FRIENDS* 


There’s **Spice”™’ 


FOOTWORK 
Business Finds It Important... 


With shortages today, surpluses tomor- 
row—with sales situations changing from 
day to day—businessmen are discovering 
they must be as fast on their feet as light- 
weight boxers ... and as quick with the 
punch. Moving fast is a problem but many 
firms have found one way to help 
solve it... 


MANAGEMENT 
Even Bottle Caps Fly... 


In Clifton, N. J., 35-year-old George 
Schultz heads a 1,000-employee, multi- 
million dollar business that’s moving fast 
in men’s shaving preparations, toiletries 
and organic chemical fields. Shulton, Inc. 
—makers of “Old Spice”! 

With branch offices and warehouses in 
five U. S. cities, Toronto, Mexico City 
and Havana—with suppliers all over the 
Eastern seaboard—distributors through- 
out the U. S., Schultz and his associates 
face a massive traveling job. But they 
have a sleek, 4-place Cessna 170 to help 
them. 

Schultz, a pilot himself, flies constantly 
on sales, inspection and consultation 
trips. His company employs a full-time 
pilot—three other executives can fly—and 
practically every department in the busi- 
ness uses the Cessna. 

Recently, Purchasing Agent Fred Sie- 
mons visited one supplier half way out on 
Long Island—another 120 miles south in 
New Jersey—and was back in his office to 
finish the day. Another time, 26,000 bottle 
caps were rushed to the plant in 154 hrs. 
by Cessna. It would have taken all day 
by truck. 

Schultz has operated the Cessna almost 
two years and there has been “no major 
maintenance.” He likes Cessna’s trouble- 
free landing gear—considers its all-metal 
construction a “must.” He says, “It has a 
wonderful big ship feel, good flap action, 
and unusual stability in the air! 


*Left to Right: Shulton’s G. L. Schultz (Pres.), Jack 
Wilson (Asst. Sales Mgr.), Chief Pilot Charles Stephan 


in the Air... 


MANUFACTURING 


_ The “Plaything™ Pays Off... 


Even though New Holland Machine Co. 
had tested the idea by chartering Cessnas 
before buying, many employees consid- 
ered the company’s big 4-5 place Cessna 
195 a “plaything” when it was purchased. 
Not so today. Company records show 
it is one of the most valuable pieces of 
equipment owned by this leading farm 
machinery company .. . 
In the first year, New Holland per- 
sonnel totaled 555.45 hours flying time 
148,097 passenger miles. Company 
engineers flew to Buffalo and Lynchburg 
(Va.) for parts—to Alabama for field 
tests. The general sales manager aver- 
aged 3 trips a month to Washington. Cus- 
tomers were flown to the plant. The plane 
was even used for recruiting new em- 


NEW HOLLAND'S DELP & TEAM** 


- Farm Machinery Exec’s, Too! 


ployees. “We'd be lost without the 

Cessna,” says President George Delp. 

Left to Right: New Holland's R.L. Ressler (Vice-Pres.), 
Delp (Pres.), Pilot Reed Zimmerman 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Now, let a Cessna prove its value to your 
firm. Charter a Cessna 170 or 195 before 
you buy. Fly it on every trip you make. 
Compare it with any transportation—in 
actual economy, in time you save, in new 
profits it alone makes possible. 

Your local Cessna dealer will gladly 
make all arrangements. See him, today! 
* & & 

For more information on Cessnas and 
more case histories on the use of Cess- 
nas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write CESSNA AIR- 
CRAFT CO., Dept. 83, WICHITA, KAN. 





a 


CSSiid 


Adjustable foam-rubber seats 
luggage capacity. Hydraulic brakes. Yet, 





BUILT TO MAKE BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


New Super-Lift Wing Flaps shorten take-offs, landings. Patented Landing Gear cushions 
rough-field landings. High-Wing stability, visibility, sum protection. Smooth 6-cylinder, 
145 H.P. Continental Engine for comfortable, 
(removable rear seat). 
at $7245 f.0.b.t Wichita, 
America’s lowest-priced 4-place, all-metal plane! ALSO SEE the 4-5 place, bigger, faster, 
Cessna 190 series. There's a Cessna to fit your business! 

+ With stondord equipment. Prices subject to change without notice 


fast cruising. All-metal dependability. 
Yard-wide doors. Big 120-lIb. 
the Cessna 170 is 








TODAY, CESSNA 


1S NO. 1 


IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 





Kathahar 


MAINTAINS IDEAL 
PRODUCTION WEATHER 
IN YOUR PLANT— 
EVERY DAY— 





Production Day 
365 Times aYear! 


Ever checked weather conditions 
in your plant? 

@ HALOID COMPANY, a lead- 
ing photo paper manufacturer, did, 
and found that with the Kathabar 
system of humidity conditioning, 
they could save $40,000 yearly! 
Once installed, Kathabar consist- 
ently produces ideal production 
weather every day, year round, 
and does it most economically. 
@ PERHAPS YOU should check 
your worst production day, too, 
Performance of your products is 
often judged under adverse con- 
ditions. Either Kathabar’s 
dollar-saving engineering applies 
to your plant, to every industry, 


way, 


to every manufacturing process. 
@ WEATHER PREDICTION is 
an accurately and precisely con- 
trolled function 
with Kathabar— 
—not a guessing 
game. 

Write today for 
facts and figures. 


4) 


SUBFACE COMBUSTION 
Kathabar 

Si fe ‘ 

Jjanitrol 


TOLEDO 1. OHIO 


Please send me complete information on 
Kathabar humidity diti i t 
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»+ + Our program of long- 
range planning was con- 
sciously started in 1946...” 
SHOTS starts on p. 84 


specifically laid in his hands. That's 
nother way of saying that long-range 
planning has to be done consciously. 

Armco Steel uses the phrase: “Our 
program of long-range planning was 
consciously started in 1946.” (Vice- 
presidential status finally followed.) 

lhe program can be part of the presi 
dent’s job, working through a commit- 
tee. It can even be the kind of one- 
man planning that Melvin D. Baker, 
chairman of National Gvpsum Co., 
practiced until he set up a committee 
during the war and then a formal svs- 
tem a vear ago, with himself as head 
Before that he kept a five-vear plan in 
his desk. Either way, his plans were 
laid out on paper. 

National Gypsum’s case is similar to 


others turned up by BUSINESS WEEK. 


A lot of companies sav thev alwavs have * 


planned ahead, but have now decided 
to make it formal, spelling out detailed 
programs to match the yearly or semi- 
nnual budgets long since accepted as 
good practice 

¢ The Westinghouse Plan—Westing- 
house is a good example. A year ago 
it sect up a formal planning committee, 
staffed by top-ranking officers 
and a non-voting secretary. 

I'he planning committee has the job 
of laying out a program whose _ goal, 
in the last analysis, is to maximize the 
return on investment. As part of that 
job, it must work out a framework for 
the operating divisions to use in their 
own planning 

Each operating division has its own 
planning group, consisting of the gen- 
eral manager and his top people. These 
boards their plans with their 
product group vice-presidents, then 
send them to the central planning com- 
mittee. 

The Westinghouse planning pattern 
has long-run objectives for cach product 
line—about 85 of them. These are set 
up once a year for the five-vear period 
immediately ahead. Last year, the first, 
the objectives were set for 1952 through 
1956, expressed in dollar volume (1951 
dollars), per cent of the market West- 
inghouse expected to have, profit on 
sales, and return on gross investment 
¢ Cyclical—A_ product-mix pattern is 
Ihe idea is to (1) de 
velop only those lines that have a sen 
sible growth potential; (2) adjust the 
product-mix to fit the vear to vear, or 
cvclical, stability of such various cate 

heavy light capital 
goods, major appliances, TV, and radio 

Westinghouse breaks down products 
nto industri like 


seven 


cle iT 


also laid out 


gorics as goods, 


utilities or trans 


portahion—t 
dustry 
isn't carrying to if 
After that, West ust 
a check list so it ide quickh 
whether to boom drop it, cu 
tail, or hold steac he list 
expected profit st ds and shar 
the market for 1 vear of th 
five-year plan; h the line fits the 
long-term product-mix; and what if 
looks like against 
tribution, 
turing facilities. Def 
an over-all pet t 1 investment 


headed f 
t it produ t 


establishe 


nclud 


tinghouse’s dis 
engin ind manufa 


lite nhgures 


are set 

Adhered to rig 
become a strait k To overcome 
that, Westinghou itself plenty 
of leeway. For inst it pretty much 
disregards the short-term prospects of 
a line if they conflict with a long 
trend. That is part of Westinghouse 
philosophy unde wilym A. Pri 
} he'll never 


who 


pattern could 


term 


president, 
caught short on tv, even if that 
means idle plant times (BW —Oct.6 
’51,p25). 

Then, too, a proposal isn’t automati 
cally thrown out because it doesn’t 
meet requirement vbe extra sales ef- 
fort could put it wr the 
may want to fill t a line But one 
thing is important h proposals have 
to be dealt with itherwise you 
devalue the wh nning pattern 
e Yearly Check—! keep its pattern 
of planning up to date, Westinghouse 
makes an annual k of performance: 
against goals. Att me time, it takes 
a vear off the n d and adds a year 
to the far end. Westinghouse will | 
1957 pretty well 1 out at the « 
of 1952. Interm hanges are mad 
they scen Ir Lagging 
mplete re-evalu 
ation. In one eration, the plan 
has turned up nes that may be 
dropped, altho lecisions have 
been reached 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. agrees that 
five vears is th on looking ahead 
but savs vou still t plav bv ear. In 


the chemical | byproducts can 
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These...may become part of you 


Bones, tissues, and even complex joints are now 


being strengthened or replaced with “friendly” metals 


Everyone prefers the healthy flesh and blood that 
nature gave him. But sometimes parts of our bodies 


weaken or fail—and life itself may be threatened. 


DOCTORS NEEDED “FRIENDLY” MATERIALS—Surveons, 
seeking materials that could replace or strengthen fractures 
or weakened parts of the body, found that certain alloy 
metals are “friendly” to flesh and bone. They neither irri- 
tate nor harm the surrounding tissue. 

Special alloy metals that are strong, enduring and non- 


corrosive are good examples. 


NEW PARTS FOR OLD—When used to replace broken 
joints or to strengthen damaged bone, these metal parts 
usually do an astonishing job of fitting right in with the 
body’s functioning. As a result, many persons who might 
otherwise be bed-ridden or crippled are now leading nor- 


mal lives. 


In other cases these metals are used as plates to replace 
parts of the skull, and as “screens” to reinforce tissue that 


has become weakened or torn. 


UCC SERVES MEDICINE AND INDUSTRY— Creating and 
producing more than 50 different alloys that go into metals 
to serve mi dit ine and nearly every field ol industry Is one 


of the many important jobs of the people of Lnion Carbide. 


FREE: Learn more ali 


Write for the i 


t the interesting things you use every day 
is l booklet “Products and Processe lt tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 


Gases, and Piastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet G. 


lL nron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET (Tada NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys. Carbons. Chemicals, Gases. and Plastics include 


s e Haynes S I \ 


KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics @ PRES 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
... SERVING AMERICA 


» always close to Conti 

mn with its 65 plants in 
ted States, Canada and 
17 field research lab 


nd 63 sales offices 








ART COMPETITION 
IN THE MARKET PLACE 


Mrs. Housewife may never have had an art lesson in her life and may 
vigorously deny that she is an art critic. But nearly every time she goes 
shopping she confers an art award on one product or another. 

You see, these days it isn’t enough for a product to be good—it must 
look good, too. When it comes down to a selection between two or three 
or more brands of comparable quality, shoppers are likely to reach for 


the more attractive package. 


That is why can users employ well-known designers and coler 
specialists to style their packages. And why Continental regards as one 
of its most important services the faithful reproduction of these designs 


and colors on metal containers. 


Continental's lithographers are true craftsmen. They work with the 
most advanced equipment and processes. In making clear, sharp print- 
ing plates or speeding sheets of metal through intricate presses, they 
never miss a detail. 

A product packed in a Continental lithographed container will al- 
ways look its best, whether it is a luxury item or something costing only 


a few pennies. 


CONTINENTAL (© CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, 


Oo d B&O 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS ANO CORK DECOWARE 





Hewitt-Robins Synthetic Oil-Resist- 
ant Hose is specially designed to 
withstand deterioration and flak 
ing from liquid petroleum prod 


ucts. It is lightweight, easy-to- 


handle . one of 1,090 types of 


specialized hose we manufacture 


FAST FEEDING FOR THIRSTY FIGHTERS 


Speeding ‘“‘meal-time”’ for carrier planes 


was once a major problem for our Navy. 
Vital minutes were wasted because re- 
fucling hoses for aircraft were stiff, 
heavy and awkward to handle on a 
carrier's crowded flight deck. Further- 


more, the hoses were deteriorating rap- 


idly due to the destructive action of 


gasoline on the natural rubber. 


A new kind of hose was indicated. 
Countless materials were tried without 
success until Hewitt-Robins Neoprene 
hose was tested aboard the carriers 
Saratoga and Lexington in 1932. The 
first synthetic rubber gasoline hose ever 


manufactured . .. it immediately proved 


HEWITT: 


successful. It was lightweight, flexible, 
tough, cut down refuel time drasti 
cally, and was complet« resistant to 
the action of gasoline and o 
The next step was obvious — Hewitt 
Robins synthetic oil-resistant hose was 
a “natural”’ for the entire oil industry 
Today, from oil well to ice station, 
it has become an inst tive choice 
for handling liquid petroleum products 
Whatever you must handle—from gas- 
oline to grout— you will find a Hewitt 
Robins hose to meet your most particu 
lar needs. Hewitt-Robi has offices 


and distributors in all major cities 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam 
Hewitt - Robins is part 


pating in the management 





Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewate 
Designing and engineering of materials handling syste 
pillows and comfort-cushioning 


ind financing of Kentucky Sy 
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. .. it’s as if in making a 
fan you produced a dozen 
clothespins . . .” 

SHOTS starts on p. 84 


fool you. As Monsanto says: “It’s as 
if in making an electric fan, the manu- 
facturer also had to produce seven pen- 
cils, a dozen clothespins, and 60 Ib. 
of broken glass. Profit and loss has to 
be taken into account on these.” 

Planning at Monsanto is centralized, 
but cach division has a semi-autonomous 
group, too. In the organic chemicals 
division, a five-vear plan is set up by 
cight teams, each representing a prod- 
uct group with a man from sales, re- 
search, and development. The plan 
details products to be made far ahead, 
future profit, number of employces 
needed, market percentage. 

Monsanto bets its dollars on the out- 
look for its customers’ industries, so it 
wants projections for cach industry 
more than it does for general con- 
ditions. 

Standard Oil of California has just 
named a new planning committee, 
headed by board chairman R. G. Fol- 
lis. It also has a finance review com- 
mittee gazing ahead two or three vears. 
Revisions are made every month. A 
domestic coordinating committee pre- 
pares a formal operating plan every 
two months that looks ahead a vear 
to 18 months. Twice a year it puts 
together a five-vear forecast, complete 
with charts and tables on underground 
inventory, manufacturing capacity, 
costs, prices, and manpower—the whole 
gamut of the oil business. 

Eastman Kodak Co. each October 
and November makes a complete set 
of budgets for five years ahead. These 
parallel the yearly detailed budgets. 
During May and June, budgets are re- 
vised on the basis of new information. 
Head man of the planning is Marion 
B. lolsom, treasurer. 

Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, 
is trving to set up separate planning 
groups. There will be one for military 
electronics, another for civilian goods. 
Each will have marketing analysts, en- 
gineers, and a top management man. 
Marketing will be given major con- 
sideration in new military planning; 
that part of the business will, be able 
to develop peacetime products. Sales 
are the chief interest in civilian plan- 
ning. Distribution is being lined up 
wherever TV hasn’t reached. 


IV. The Dissenters 


A lot of the long-range planning 
that’s now being done is more or less 
forced draft—it happened when a new 
development broke over management's 
cars. 
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Even so, not all management agree: 
that long-range planning is feasible. 
Most’ smaller companies queried by 
BUSINESS WEEK said they weren't big 
enough to do the job. Or that their 
business needed only adequate provi- 
sions for new plant space in case mar- 
kets grew as they wanted them to. 
Financial plans were all that interested 
them. 
¢ Big Ones, Too—Dissenters can be 
found even in big companics. Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. and Pacific Mills, two 
textile houses, aren’t geared for planning 
more than a year, at most two years, 
ahead. 

Ihe reason is special. “How can we 
make long-range plans,” Pacific Mills 
says, “with synthetics coming in? The 
fiber we'll be using in 10 years probably 
hasn't even been put into the test tube 
yet.” Thev'd like to look further ahead, 
but don’t know how. 

Pepperell says the same thing: 
“We're vulnerable to too many things, 
volatile labor, frequent price changes, 
and now these synthetics. Oh, we've 
got charts and figures till you're blue 
in the face, but they're shortrange. 
Ve watch for the danger signals and 
that’s about all.” 

Then there was the big Texas heavy 
goods manufacturer who said: 

“Sum our situation up this way: We 
plan about two vears ahead, and even 
so this plan is just something to make 
changes against.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Flying businessmen arc so numerous 
that a Madison, Wis., group is betting 
there’s a market for a’ magazine in the 
field. First issue of the new monthly— 
Business Flying—came out in August. 
The CAA lists 18,244 planes used for 
executive or business purposes. 
© 


Company publications are big business. 
The International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors lists 6,500 magazines or 
newspapers published by corporations. 
Most of them (60%) were started in 
the last 10 vears, 29% in the last five. 
Circulation is over 70-million. The 
ICIE estimates $112-million is spent 
annually, with magazines leading com- 
pany newspapers four to one. 
* 

General Foods gave its employees a de- 
tailed picture of its new garden-tvpe 
headquarters office building in White 
Plains, N. Y., to be ready for occupancy 
early in 1954. The buildings will be air- 
conditioned throughout, have moving 
stairwavs, one window for every two 
There'll be 218,000 sq. ft. of 
surrounded by 43. land- 


persons 
office 


scape d icTCs 


space, 


We're giving 
them the best 
for 30% less! 





_A Texas manufacturer 


| with over 100 employees... 


replaced ordinary singlefold 
towels with Mosinee 
| “Controlled” Turn-Towl 

service. The company 

achieved a saving of 30% 
| by reducing towel waste. 
The employees like the 
quality of the Turn-Towls 


much better. 


Write gor free samples 


and name of nearest 
distributor 


ANAS 
Sulake Tous F 





BETTER TOWEL SERVICE + LESS COST 

BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 








MAKE SURE... 


your name will be 
remembered! 


@ 


The Original 
ONE-HAND KNIFE 


(with your imprint) | 


és 


— will prove the best 
business cord you ever 
had. Its quality steel 
blade hones to a razor 
edge. Opens easily with 
slight thumb effort, 
locking safely in any one 
of 5 blade length posi- 
tions. Durable! Safe! 
Assorted lustrous colors. 
Inexpensive! 


See a Sample... 


Write on your company 
stationery and receive 
one FREE with all 
information. 
colors. 


Nelda Real 


4625 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
Manufacturers of the famous GITS Flashlights, 
Gomes, Savings Banks, Protect-O-Shields, 
Switch Plates, etc. 


ARLINGY 
1917 ne MC 
ae 7 


=) 


Your imprint; 
gold, silver 
or other 





2. ... for a special course in economics. 


Railroaders Get a 


Fred Gurley, president of Atchison, 
lopeka & Santa Ie R.R., decided some 
time ago that most of his executives 
had the same weakness: They had 
clear-cut ideas on how to run a railroad, 
but they were hazy about the basic 
economics behind railroading, or any 
other American business. At least they 
could not talk effectively about the 
U.S. economy and how railroading fits 
into it 


Gurle mind that what 


made up h 


his executives n¢ 
would set forth 
principles and me 
terprise system 
ens it, ; 
it 

Iie took his 
Jr., president 
California. ‘The 
no such cours¢ 
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4. Meanwhile, families go along to the campus. 


Course in Economics 


it the USC campus. Santa Fe hopes 
to make it an annual affair in the 
future—maybe with other companies 
coming in on it 

¢ Blueprint—l'irst, officials of Santa Fe 
ind the university settled on a name 
for their joint venture—the Institute 
of Business Economics. They decided 
to make it an informal, six-weeks’ sem 
inar, with lots of room for discussion. 
Furthermore, they felt that the men’s 
families could benefit, too, so they mad 
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the Institute a family affair, with stu- 
dents bringing their wives and children 
along 

When they got down to the academic 
problems, Fagg asked Dean Lawrence 
C. Lockley of USC’s School of Com- 
merce to hammer out the details. Lock- 
levy picked professors who were not only 
specialists but who had had _ practical 
experience in the business world, men 
who could speak the language of busi- 
ness. He wound up with five professors 





FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


A COMPLETE LINE 
OF TRACTOR TOOLS 
FOR USE WITH 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL TRACTORS 


‘ 


For nearly a quarter of a century, 
Hyster tractor tools have been sold at 
the now more than 700 Caterpillar- 
Hyster dealer stores ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. 

Your Caterpillar-Hyster dealer is a 
local firm. He knows local conditions, 
local needs, and the particular Hyster 
tractor tools best suited for your re- 
quirements. He has skilled mechanics 
and an efficient parts department. 

Contact a Caterpillar-Hyster dealer 
in your country to help you get the 
maximum value and results from your 
tractor and auxiliary equipment. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 





4000 Acres 
of Industrial Land 
Available for Industry 


—25,000,000 square feet of 
available industrial floor space 


i] —Excellent police and fire protection— 
low insurance rates 


U/A—Plentitul fine Lake Michigan water 


AA huge concentration 
of buying agencies 


IA—Greatest transportation 
in the world 


Dictate a short memo fo us . . . describing 
your requirements and we will send youa careful 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. 

Just write or phone us, 


TH EDISON COMPANY 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ili.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 


94 





a 


. . . we feel we could put 
up quite a battle .. .” 


SANTA FE starts on p. 92 


in these field nics, political sci 
ence, retailing, fina ind accounting. 
¢ Rounded Out—Lockley split the sem 
inar into two part Che first was given 
over to the basi iomics of trade, 
the flow of money, and technical prob 
lems of financ« 

Ihe second half devoted to the 
major problems that face the country, 
problems which | direct effect on 
business organizat pecifically, the 
contest for pow¢ tween government, 
business, and labor; the nature of com 
petition and wa to preserve it; the 
federal government's attempt to con- 
trol business; effects of high taxes; and 
the problem of inflation and the na 
tional debt. To 1 1d out the course, 
Locklev threw in tudyv of the rival 
systems of ta d communism 
e Hand-Picked—It took 10 months to 
get the course 1 During that tim 
Santa Fe official led who should 
attend, settled I f the ompany 
middle management grou 
¢ Yardman to Veep—The final selec- 
tion was a cro tion of men from 
both staff and operating groups. Stu 
dents included t ters, attornevs 
vardmasters, mast hanics, paymas 
ters, a sprinkling of presidents, an 
advertising man the editor of the 
Santa Fe magazin They ranged in 
age from 28 to 54. One thing Santa 
Fe emphasized that the men 
chosen were in way starred or 
marked for promot 

The railroad p the expenses for 
the 32 men and tl families. The uni 
versitv housed tl n a big dorm. 
e Free and Easy—The = railroaders 
studied from 8:45 a.m. till 5 p.m. five 
davs a week, had tl night sessions 

The seminar operated on a first-name 
basis. At first the 1 from the shops 
were shy in discussit deas with cor- 
poration lawver 1 vice-presidents 
But the free-and tm sphere soon 
put them at eas 
¢ Repeat Performance—When Lockley 
blueprinted the he felt it was 
not enough for the students to learn 
ideas unless the ld express them 
as well. So he incl pecial coach- 
ing session in publ speaking. On 


ip 


commencement 1 t, Aug. 2, four 
grads stole the sh by telling simplv 
what thev had got t of the Institute. 

What did the t out of it? One 
of the railroader 1 this: “We _ be- 
lieved in the fre terprise system 
before we came, a natter of course. 
But we didn’t kn hv. If we had 
had to argue for it probably would 
have lost. Now y Id put up quite 
1 battle.” 
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Own 
your own 


JOY plant 


for making : 
HIGH-PURITY 


OXYGEN 


wn depend upon outside sources for 

your oxygen supply? You don’t buy 
compressed air in bottles or in liquid form 
—why oxygen? Especially when you can pro- 
duce your own high-purity oxygen with a 
JOY Generator at a substantial saving— 
as much as 50%! 

The Joy principle of operation is an ex- 
clusive development. It’s completely me- 
chanical and automatic... no messy chem- 
icals to handle and no residues to remove. 
The only raw material used is air, and the 
units are self-cleaning. Operating pressure 
is low (only 185 psi) and the use of pop 
safety valves and an automatic shut-off sys- 
tem makes for high inherent safety. 

JOY Oxygen Generators are remarkably 
compact, and as simple to operate as an air 
compressor. The complete line includes 


units ranging in capacity from 500 to 
12,000 cu. ft. of oxygen per hour at a purity 
of 99.5+%. @ For the most economical 
solution to your oxygen supply problems, 
write us your requirements. Address Joy 
Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


weotasie 


SPECIALISTS IN THE paraeion ane. 
MOVEMENT OF AIR AND GASES SINCE 1885 





it°s time to order 
CAE TS AGATA 
I DO AUAT. 


No. 14-25-BR 
$8.50 


and here’s a different 
way to say “thank you” 
at special gift prices 


@ WIDE CHOICE OF MASSIVE BRONZE FINISH 
EXECUTIVE MODELS 

@ 14-K SOLID GOLD POINTS 

@ NEW RAM-JET-ACTION FEEDS 
THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF! 


The most amazing writing set in the 
world. Can be imprinted with individual's 
initials or company trademark. Can be 
supplied in large groups at special gift 
prices. It's the modern gift to give! Write 
today for free illustrated catalog and 
your special gift prices as low as $2.95. 





At your favorite stationers 
or for where to buy write 


GREGORY 
FOUNT-0O-INK CO, 


3501 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 











Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 
See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 




















at Consolidated Vultee Ai 
1. CONVENTIONAL OFFICE craft Corp.’s Engineering De 
velopment Center at San Diego, Calif., is cluttered, disorderly, inefficient. Desks squeezed 
together in long rows make workers vulnerable to the slightest distraction—a dropped 
pencil, conferences at nearby desks, phone calls, passers-by. To get to the aisle from their 
desks, workers have to wriggle behind the chairs of others. Inefficiency in this sort of 
arrangements prompted V. E. Thompson, now a supervisor in Convair's Guided Missile Div. 
to dream up a new cubicle type of setup. He sold the idea in 1947 to Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., now has talked Convair into trying his 


How to Make the Bu 





3 S A VES SP A CE The new arrangement, while actually allowing more 
° elbow room, lessens the utilization of the same 
he 10-ft. by 7-ft. cubicle has enough space for two desks, a filing cabinet, 


space by 10%. 
saving comes largely 


waste basket, a chair for visitors, and other accessories. ‘The space 
from placing chairs back to back, which permits over-the-shoulder « 

workers. Convair tossed out the idea of using this placement without erecting barriers 
because workers would then be facing each other, and distraction would be increased rather 
than lessened. Telephone on shelf is in easy reach for both men and cord is long enough 


mversation with fellow 


to permit rummaging for papers. Set up also... 
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for the engineers in the electronics sec- 
2. MODULAR OFFICE tion of the company’s new $3-million 
Engineering Development Center. The model arrangement isolates workers two by two 
in semi-private offices enclosed by 4-ft. barriers. Convair rejected private offices because 
for one thing, they cost too much; nodular setup cost $5,400 all-told and required no 
special building. Most of the cubicles are in units of six—two across and three down the 
aisle, for easy accessibility. Aisles are 54-ft. wide, a little wider than needed because of 
spacing of concrete column ceiling supports. Modular setup seems to answer the question 


oe 


en Livable 


AS rm ne a aeecemetae sae 





because barriers are low enough to give desk worker 
4. SAVES TIME a view of workers in ae aaa him. He can 
straighten up and tell in a minute when someone two modules away is at his desk and 
available for a quickie conference. This saves having to telephone or walk to the other 
person's desk only to find he is away. Convair settled on 4-ft. because it found that most 
men are at about that eye level when seated, regardless of their height. One-foot space 
was left open off the floor for better circulation and to keep phone and power lines off 
the floor. Beauty of modular setup is that it can be varied and adapted to any large 


office space. 
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SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS 
with this 


PORTABLE “WIRE-LESS” 
intercom 


VOCATRON 


U.S. & Foreign patents pending 


YOUR BUILDING IS ALREADY 
WIRED FOR VOCATRON 


You can get more done in less time, conven- 
iently and economically, with this completely 
portable, “wire-less” intercom; have instont, 
two-way communication between all rooms in 
your home or office — even between separate 
buildings served by the some transformer 

VOCATRON operates on your regular 
lighting circuits, and costs no more to use 
than oa light bulb. Can be carried from 
place to place (unit weighs only 3% Ibs.) 
ond plugged into any standard 105-120 volt 
AC or DC electrical outlet for clear reception 
between units. 

See VOCATRON today at your local 
office supply, radio, appliance, specialty, or 
department store; or return coupon below 
for further details. 

Standard Model CC-2 talk-listen units 
$79.50 a Pair—extra units $39.75 each. 
Extra durable gray plastic. Special Model 
CC-25 talk-listen units (for longer-range 
operation, greater sensitivity) $97.50 a Pair 
—extra units $48.75 each. Extra durable 
mahogany plastic with handle and De Luxe 
knobs. Prices slightly higher in the For West 








VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
51 Vecaline Building, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Please send, without obligation, additional 
information about VOCATRON. 


STATE... 
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BEETLE housing for RMS Video Booster 
is molded by Kuhn & Jacob Molding & 

Company. Like other BErETLE- 
housed products, the Booster is approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


Magic Delure Refrigerator Defroster, 
manufactured by Basic Products Corpora- 
tion. BEETLE housing and parts molded 
by Wayne Plastic Corporation. 


The Adapt-a-Lite, manufactured by Cable 
Electric Products Inc. is available in blue, 
pink, ivory and brown. Matching socke’ 
and switch are also made of BEETLE. 


AMWanrwty 





need something 
exciting 
to pep up sales? 


LOOK at the sales-building features beri’ Plastic 
gives aggressive manufacturers and merchandisers! 
Here are three recent typical examples: 


COLORS THAT SELL... that’s what Derrirgives 
the Adapt-a-Lite, the lamp with a hundred uses. 
And BEeEeETLe’s molded-in color can’t crack, fade, 
peel or chip. Dirt, grease and perspiration are easily 
wiped off its smooth, lustrous surface. 


LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACTNESS AND SAFETY... 
for the new RMS Video Booster that strengthens 
the television signal in fringe areas. BEETLE’s heat 
resistance, arc resistance and other excellent elec- 
trical properties provide safety and efficiency in this 
and all types of appliance housings and parts. 


LUSTROUS, EASY-TO-CLEAN SURFACES... werea 
“must” for the Magic Deluxe Refrigerator Defroster 
because it relieves the housewife of a normally 
messy, tedious job. Its sturdy BEETLE housing is 
unaffected by low temperatures, water, mild acids 
and alkalis, resists breaking and scratching. 


All this, plus its low original cost, easy moldability 
and adaptability to mass-production techniques, 
may make BEETLEjust the sales pepper-upper your 
product needs. We'll gladly help you find out. 





So 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 





30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto ,Ontario, Canada 
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tank see it tested at American Locomotive Co. 


CARRIER CORP. FOREMEN who built the ‘hull for this M-4 


Subcontractors Get a Look at 











Alco official goes into details on some 


Foremen follow the production line An al g nt 
COMPONENTS ASSEMBLY of the production problem ilving the hull. 


through the plant 
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TANK ASSEMBLY LINE will give ideas, Alco hopes, to the men responsible for fast output of subcontracted parts. 


How Tanks Are Made-ster continues on page 102) 


FINISHED Many of the visiting foremen had never seen THE WINDUP A quis ant suena a" lets both 


a completed tank before. Carrier and Alco personnel swap ideas 
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For your 
metal 
money's 
worth 


Brass offers unbeatable appearance, en- 
durance.and scrap value. Moreover, free- 
cutting brass rod—the most easily-ma- 
chined of all alloyed or unalloyed metals 

provides high production rates and 
low-cost machinability 

If your needs can be filled by brass, 
you can do it better with Titan 

Two prime reasons for Titan's promi- 
nence in manufacture of brass and bronze 
products are our controlled quality and 
cheerful, helpful service. 

That Titan was the first brass mill to 
install the Quantometer—a direct-read- 
ing spectrometer for precise raw-mate- 
rial choosing and rigid production con- 
trol—is evidence of our keen desire to 
maintain the famous Titan quality. 

Titan's greatest assets are our many 
satisfied customers. They know their best 
brass money's worth lies with Titan when 
they buy: 


Brass and Bronze Rods 
Forgings 
Die Castings 
Welding Rods 
Brass Cold-Heading Wire 
You'll have mighty good company 


when you become a Titan customer. 
Write for details : 





Dept. 20 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Bellefonte, Pa 

Gentlemen: Please send me de- 
tails about Titan's 
() Exacting Quality Control 
[) Brass and Bronze Rods 
CD) Forgings 
[) Die Castings 
C) Welding Rods 
(0 Brass Cold-Heading Wire 
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tan 


METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


* Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Quality Alloys by Brass Specialists 
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Alco’s Tour Helps Boost Production 
(Pictures on pp. 100-101) 


their production fitted in with over- 
producti 


Ever since the Civil War, the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been a producer of defense 
equipment. Through the years, Alco 
top brass has learned one important 
thing about such jobs: You can’t handle 
one without help. 

Right now, Alco holds $1-billion 
worth of government contracts—mostly 
for tank production. The locomotive 
company’s main job is the assembly of 
tank parts; it gets the parts from more 
than 1,500 subcontractors. 
¢ Costly Snags—About five months ago, 
Alco started producing the M-47, a 
+84-ton tough-armored tank. Ever since 
the M-47 has been in production, there 
have been minor but costly in 
terms of wasted man-hours and lagging 
production. One of Alco’s biggest head- 
iches was the 15-ton hulls—the biggest 
single piece in the tank and a tough 
issignment for any subcontractor. Many 
of them didn’t meet required specifica- 
tions. 

Alco could reject the parts and send 
them back to the subcontractor. But 
that would take time and hold up pro- 
duction at Alco’s end. Instead, Alco 
decided to build up such close produc- 
tion ties with its subcontractors that 
the trouble wouldn’t come up in the 
first place. 

With this in mind, Alco Vice-presi- 
dent P. T. Egbert planned a series of 
informal get-togethers of Alco manage- 
ment with supervisory personnel of 
nearby subcontractors. 

The first invitations went out to the 
two firms that supplied Alco with most 
of its tank hulls—the Fitzgibbons Boiler 
Co., of Oswego, N. Y., and the Carrier 
Corp.. of Svracuse, N. Y. Fitzgibbons 
personnel visited Alco’s tank works a 
month ago; Carricr foremen made their 
visit last week. The trip was strictly 
on a volunteer, nonpay basis for Carrier 
foremen. But of the 60 asked, 57 said 
thev would go. 
¢ Cost Shared—Alco and Carrier shared 
the costs of the junket. The air-condi- 
tioning firm picked up the Svracuse to 
Schenectady transportation bill; Alco 
paid the rest, about $800. 

At the outset, Alco made it clear to 
Carrier that though it was a newcomer 
in the tank field, it was doing a top 
job. In fact, Carrier got its subcontract 
from Alco because of its heavy welding 
experience producing its own large re- 
frigeration and air-conditioning units. 
Consequently, Alco officials did no 
talking-down to their visitors. 
¢ Cut Corners—The program for the 
Carrier visitors geared to show 
Carrier foremen how thev might cut 
corners in their operations and how 


snags, 


was 


all tank Carrier super- 
visors got a first-hand look at Alco’s 
hull inspection and tank assembly lines 
Better still, most ¢ r personnel rod 
in the tanks as the M-47s were put 
through their paces land and water 
tests. 

But all hands agreed 
tion and answer s¢ was the 
useful part of the day's program. 
Charles White, one of Carrier's general 
foremen, was one of the first to get 
a gripe off White pointed 
out that inspectors making Carrier 
fill in pin-sized sand les on the tank 
hulls. The small h didn’t affect 
the hull structure—but filling them in 
required hundreds of man-hours Alco 
ofhcials agreed with White, said the 
filling-in operation uuld be elimi 
nated—and without 1 tape since it 
wasn’t covered in tl seneral specifica- 


that the ques- 


most 


his che 


tions. 

e Turn About—A! n turn, had a few 
suggestions for the Carrier foremen. 
One problem, management 
pointed out, was that in recent weeks 
hundreds of hulls shipped to Alco by 
Carrier had rious leakage 
in water tests. It t out that Car 
rier people had been reducing the 
amount of sealing compound used on 
the road-wheel hou Alco had to 
remove the housings after assembly and 
caulk the openings. This could easil 
be eliminated at Cart ; end. 

Another problem was that grindings 
on turret rings and other parts of th« 
hull that involved sion work wer 
falling short of the mark; as a result 
turret caps wouldn’t fit properly. With 
a little closer attention to such small 
details, Alco predicted, its “hull hos 
pital,” which doctored up faulty hulls, 
could be closed 
e Clear Picture—Returning 
foremen said the trip not onlv boosted 
morale, but showed them how their 
work fitted into th r-all picture. 

Another incenti Alco can offer 
visiting subcontractors is that as soon 
as M-47 productio accelerated, it 
will get to work on a new T-48 tank 
Alco alreadv has 200-million con 
tract for T-48s and plans to line up its 
subcontractors in the next 30 to 45 
days. It hopes to get production un 
derway on the new tanks by the second 
half of 1953. 

Meanwhile, Alco 
formal get-together 
far, it has extended 
a few of its subcont 
of the rest of its 
bring their supervis« 
Alco won’t object. 


devel 


Carrier 


believes its in- 

paving off. So 
nvitations to only 
But if any 
ippliers want to 
to Schenectady, 


ictors 
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S.E.C.0. SPEEDS MACHINING OPERATIONS, 
REDUCES REJECTS, INCREASES TOOL LIFE 


For any machining operation where an oil of 
its type can be used, Sunoco Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil will boost production, reduce 
downtime for cleaning and tool dressing. 


A self-emulsifying petroleum product, 
MACHINE: 2" automatic tapping machine « Parts: pipe fittings 


Metal: malleable iron « Operation: threading and chamfering 1)4" 
45° elbow « Cutting Speed: 75 sfm « Tools: high speed « Production: 
306 pieces per hour + Cycle Time: 1144 seconds + Cutting Oil: 1 part 
S.E.C.O. to 10 parts water 


S.E.C.O. forms a stable white emulsion when 
mixed with water. Its cooling and lubricating 
qualities make it particularly effective in the 
high-speed precision machining of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals. S.E.C.O. keeps 
machines clean, has a pleasant odor, and 
prevents rusting of parts between operations. 
For complete information about S.E.C.O., 
write Sun Om Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Address Department BW-9. 
MACHINE: Brown & Sharpe No. 2 Universal Grinding Machine 
Part: screw machine spindle sprocket « Metal: AISI-C1107 + Opera- 


tion: grinding 90° included angle * Method: plunge-cut ground 
periphery of wheel « Grinding Oil: 1 part S.E.C.O. to 40 parts water 


MACHINE: Gisholt turret lathe, model 4L « Part: 20" press mold shell, 2254" 0.D., 6" depth, 20%" LD. ¢ Operation: turning 
and boring rough forgings * Materials: 40 to 50 carbon steel « Tools: Firthite carbide + Feed: .012 at 31 rpm « Cut: 14" to 4" 
on O.D? and boring « Cutting Oil: 1 part S.E.C.O. to 10 parts water 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





NEW office’ copying discovery... 


makes DRY 
— water I 


Finished 
Copies Feed 


Revolutionary new 


ApECcO 
7 (men 


New, low-cost machine makes photo-exact 
copies direct from original letters, forms, 
bids, contracts, invoices, reports, blueprints. 
Here is the first major advancement in office copying 
in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 80% on your 
copying jobs! Eliminate costly retyping, hand copy- 
ing, checking or sending outside for expensive copy- 
ing service. The Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine 

that makes error-proof, legally-accepted, black-and- COPIES PEEL APART! 
white photo-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY Copies feed out automati- 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRYING. It's cally ... then you just peel 
fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 12 required by copies apart; that's all there 
old methods. Makes prints instantly from any originals is to it. All Electric! Fully 
up to 1] x 17 inches—whether printed on one or two automatic! 

sides. Requires no dark room—and any inexperi- 
enced clerk can operate it! 





No developing 

No washing 
So low cost! So compact! No fixing 

Fits on the corner of a desk or table and is priced No drying 

within the budget of even the smallest firm. It's No trays 

portable—just plug in any outlet—and the Auto-Stat No dark room 

is ready for instant operation. 


VEU ITU Mel alee it’s FREE! 


Here is a really informative, worthwhile, factual report on 
an important new copying development. New ]2..age 
booklet pictures and tells complete Auto-Stot story — 
shows how you can use this revolutionary new photo- 
copy method. 
) American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
| 2839 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, II. 
} Please Rush me—without obligation — FREE copy 
! of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full details 


Acclaimed by lon this new photocopy method. Dept. BW-92 


business methods experts! 








AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY >> 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY [am 











What Is Enough? 


The experts say that cor- 
porations should give away 
more of their money to char- 
itable causes. 


Giving away mot has become al 


most as sticky a pr m for top man 
agement as making it (BW —Jan.12°52 
p66). There are imber of reasons 
Companies genet re loaded with 
money, at least bef taxes. Besides, 
taxes are so high that management 1s 
told it is giving only 18-cent 
dollars. 

Coupled with tl the fact that 
private contributi » social welfare 
groups have fall rt; corporations 
are being asked to fill the gap An 
other factor is that the number of 
eligible recipients f yrporation lar 
gesse has skvrock 

On top of thi Beardslev Ruml 
ind Theodore Geis A vear ago they 
wuthorized “The | Percent,” a pam 
phlet published bv | National Plan 
ning Association (BW —Aug.18'51,p28 
With it, interest niment—on the 
subject rocketed. N Rum! and Geiger 
have collaborated inother book 
“The Manual of ( orate Giving,” 
ilso published by t NPA ($6.75). to 
give management issist on how to 
make contributior 

Close on its heel F. Emerson An 
drews’ “Corporat Giving” (Russell 
Sage Foundation $4.50 published 
this month. Botl ks take a look at 
the growth of ration donation 
ind come up with tl yme conclusion 
Corporation giving gsrowing but not 
fast enough 

Modern-dav corporation philanthropy 
started in 1936 when Congress changed 
the law to let compan deduct up to 
5% of their income before taxes for 
charitable purpos« Since then the 
dollar amount of rporate gifts has 
soared, although the percentage hasn’t 
moved too far ahead. In 1936—the first 
vear of federal records—companies gave 
0.39% before tax In 1949 it was 
0.78%. Peak vear (because of high ex 
cess profits tax ‘ 1945—1.24% 
This vear, also be of high taxes, 
it might run close t %. In dollars 
it means that about $250-million is 
now leaving company treasuries an 
nually for charitabl uses. (In 1936, 
the figure was onlv $30-million.) 

e More Giving—This rate doesn’t sat 
isfy Ruml or Andrew Neither ever 
spells out clearly how much corpora 
tions should give. But Rum]—and the 
experts he has assembled to write chap 
ters for his book ply strongly that 
companies ought to take full advantag« 
of the 5% allowan Andrews, on the 
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When a single machine does a season's farming... 


National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


Some bright morning in the future, the farmer’s crew will 
board an ingenious machine. They'll push a few buttons, 
move a lever. Then the miraculous behemoth will condi- 
tion, break, cultivate and fertilize the soil, sow and germi- 
nate the seed—all in one operation. Whatever tomorrow’s 
“once-over tillage” machines are like, they will use count- 
less bearings. And those bearings, as today, will depend 
for efficient operation on reliable lubricant seals. 


National Oil Seal engineers are constantly developing and 
improving oil and lubricant seals — not only to meet 
present-day problems— but to match the imagination of 
tomorrow's most forward-thinking design engineers. 
Such “years-ahead” research means National Oil Seals 
can give you “years-ahead” performance in your products 
of today. National engineers like tough sealing problems, 
They would welcome a chance to help solve yours. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 

GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Original and replacement equipment on 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita * PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtvon Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 2431 





“... he thinks it is one 
way business can stop en- 
croachments by govern- 


ment...” 
BOOKS starts on p. 104 


other hand, thinks it might be danger- 
ous if all corporations threw that many 
pre-tax dollars into the charitable kitty. 
In 1951 it would have amounted to 
$2.2-billion. That’s a lot of money. As 
Leland Hazard, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., points out 
in Ruml’s manual, it is close to the 
$2.6-billion Washington proposes to 
spend on social welfar 

But Hazard—like most of the authors 
in Ruml’s book—in effect plugs for full 
use of the 5%. He thinks that is one 
way business can stop encroachments 
by government. He says to fail 
by 5%, that would be irony.” 
¢ Poses Questions—But this business 
of the 5% raises som questions. Le- 


ye have to look beyond Btu capacity to , 
ey : P y gally, for instance, it not at all clear 
Modine steam end het water get the most from your unit heating whether corporations have the right 
units are built in Horizontal . . : I * . 
(illustrated), Vertical Delivery dollars. Modine balanced design gives you despite the tax law, to give money away 

d Pi Th b ° P Ps 
eecathateits ates the correct combination of outlet air temper- without clear-cut benefits. There have 
4 . ‘ , } 3 

atures, volume and velocities. Your assurance been few test case ice the 1936 law, 


. although most law feel the courts 
fe n mf. 1 : 5 : 
of perfect heating comfort plus lower fuel will be liberal in deciding that most 


costs. See the Modine representative listed contiibetinns “ar aneih tn . Gia 
in your classified phone book, or write company “enlight« ned sclfishness”’ 


= = Modine Manufacturing Co., 1508 DeKoven and thus legal 
“sé Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin. Legal or not, diss from the be 
ught t 5% of 


licf that companics o to use 5 


>: 
UNIT HEATERS income for charity or educational pur 


poses point out that stockholders have 


to be considered I w the 5% 
figure was pulled out of the hat in the 
first place.) Then, t here probabl 
would be a lot m« tested in 
courts if compani r started using 
the full 5% 

Take General Elect o. If it 


Modine enjoys this : \\ gave away 5% bef ixes, its 195] 

4 \ ; contributions would | mounted to 
quality reputation ‘ W : $20-million. It is a safe bet GE man 
; . agement would ha ird from some 


angry stockholder the basis of a 


ore-tax 18-cent doll he $20-million 
Discharge air temperatures of Sturdy, steel integral fan guard ’ ] t C3 
110°-120° F. are correctly re- offers safety from exposed fan would be diluted d : 3.6-million 
lated to air velocities. Your — serves as a resilient, vibra- net cost to the cé Even that 
assurance of perfect heating tion-absorbing mounting for 
comfort, lower fuel costs. the unit's motor. much would 
: some stockholders ire the one 
WHEREVER GAS IS AVAILABLE, , tae “ " 
a | who sav: “I don’t care whether it is an 
MODINE GAS UNIT HEATERS GIVE : e , ll } mm > gourct 
YOU LOW-COST HEATING! ; 18-cent dollar the giving away or 
F not, I want it. Then I'll give it away 
; s ¢ Depression Problem—The Russell 
Modine is the only a ‘ “ 
gos-fired unit heat " : . Sage Foundation book recognizes an 
th both . F ? : 
actos iE other problem, which the NPA book 
chonger and burner. ; ’ | skips over. That is, what happens in a 
depression? If socia fare agencics 


Four of the many NA comront-tconomy 


ZONE 


reasons why 





be hard to swallow for 


or schools—become t loscly tied to 





pom Lene reap te | aig: : corporate profits fe heir operation 
needs. Write for ; , . _ thev would be in ba ye in a serious 
facts on steam and Direct-from-pipe suspension is Built-in velocity generator ef- , . . ] 

hot water (Bulletin safe and rtm obaen @ with no _fectively steps Bon throw. depression just wl ieeded funds 
149-A) and gas - hanger-rods. Heated air stream This assures positive heat pene- most 

fired (Bulletin 651) may be easily redirected over tration of the cold air strata 

unit heaters. 7 full 360° range. that is near the floor. One answer to th 





Ruml’s idea of 
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Color photograph by d’Arazien 


How “Excited Atoms” Insure Correct Steel Analysis 


I Lere's the quick, modern way J&L chemists make sure 
steel contains the exact amounts of certain elements specified 
on the customer's order. 

First, a polished sample of the steel being analyzed is 
placed in this electronic apparatus called a “spectrograph.” 
The sample acts as an electrode and creates an are. The 
atoms are excited by the are and throw off a beam of light. 

The light rays, passing through a prism, are separated 
into various wave lengths and are photographed as separate 


fine lines on film. 


Each element appears on the developed film in its own 
characteristic density of line. Another instrument, the 
“densitometer,” measures the line density, which the chemist 
quickly calculates into percentage. 

The spectrograph analysis, done in a few minutes, assures 
the customer that his steel is made to the analysis he specified 

It’s just one of the many functions of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation quality control, going on constantly be 
hind the J&L trademark, to insure the quality of steel in 


better produc ts for you. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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’... the national trend is 
toward consolidation of cor- 
poration donations .. .” 


BOOKS starts on p. 104 


a corporate, tax-free foundation. That 
way a company can keep a reserve of 
funds donated to the foundation in 
good years to tide it over lean years. 

Both books agree that education 
mostly liberal arts colleges—is in need 
of lots more help from business. Con- 
tributions in that field amount to prob 
ably $60-million a year. But only about 
$18-million of that can be used freely 
by colleges to meet general expenses. 
The rest is in the form of research 
grants and scholarships—and the support 
of “American Way” projects. (That 
support is listed under educational con 
tributions in Andrews’ book, but he 
points out that few dollars earmarked 
for promoting free enterprise ever reach 
schools.) 
¢ Barely Pays Way—As one cducator 
put it: “We are research poor.” Re- 
search funds, mostly tagged for specific 
purposes, hardly pay their own way. 
Neither do scholarships. The cry is 
for funds without strings. However, 
many companies find that kind of do- 
nation (1) hard to justify and (2) im- 
possible to administer without making 
some colleges mad because they didn’t 
get any money. So they have avoided 
the problem. One warning Ruml’s 
book makes: If the time ever comes 
when business gives freely to schools, 
it can’t expect them to knuckle under 
to pet ideas about what ought to 
be taught or studied. 

Though the books parallel each other, 
Andrews covers general policies, pit- 
falls, legal roadblocks, and_ statistics 
gathered from a survey of 325 corpora- 
tions. The NPA book, using experts in 
various welfare and educational fields, 
gives fairly detailed outlines for cor- 
porate 5% programs. 
¢ Growing Trend—Both advocate sys- 
tematic giving. That ties in with 
the national trend toward a consolida- 
tion of corporate donations, even indi- 
vidual giving. Norman Cousins, editor 
of the Saturday Review, writing in 
Ruml’s manual, takes the consolidation 
idea to the extreme. He favors a Na- 
tional Contributions Council to handle 
direct corporate donations for nation- 
wide projects. However, there are those 
who see a danger in such plans. They 
may sound good, but such a council 
as Cousins suggests could become a 
vast bureaucracy, replete with politick- 
ing, back-scratching, and waste. 

If it is hard for the Ford Foundation 
or Rockefeller Foundation to find 
proper places for their money, what 
would it be for a council like that? 
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INCREASED 
AIR TONNAGE 
oo eGREATER 

COMBAT RANGE 


SLOWER DROP SPEEDS, made possible 

with the new C-119H. greatly facilitate para- 

chuting troops, supplies and heavy equip- 

ment... more accurately and with greater when not in use... provide additional there faster with improved loading and 
efficiency than ever before. cargo space. sir-drop facilities. 


pee FEATURES of the new C-119H 


Increased Wing Surfaces * Larger Flight Control Surfaces 
Improved Stability and Control « Increased Payload and Better 
Cargo Distribution * Greater Combat Range ¢ Lower Stall and 
Jump Speeds * Shorter Take-Offs and Landings * Greater Tail 
Clearance * External Fuel System * More Efficient Heating System 
Rough Field Landing Gear * Crew Bail-Out Chute 


a 

















Br 


AIRCHILD 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L.1.,N.Y. 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, LI.,N.Y. 





TRANSPORTATION 


LOST Back at the turn of the century, motorists found their STALLED If vour car didn’t work, the best help usualh 


way around by hit-and-miss systems. came from a broad-shouldered neighbor 


bo 
_ 


x 


age 


IN ITS FIRST YEARS, the American Automobile Assn.'s major effort was getting the auto recognized as a legitimate means of travel. 


After 50 Years in Business AAA 


Next weck in Washington, some  industry’s half century of progress motor .club t hicago to 


1,100 American Automobile Assn. dele- Another highlight will be the revival form a_ nat tion Phen 
gates will turn their annual convention of the famed Glidden Vours which AAA’s chief st trade was sclling 
into a golden jubilee celebration were cve-popping events before World — the auto toa getting livery 
\fter the formality of clecting Ralph = War I, aimed at popularizing the auto stables to g 

Thomas of Michigan as AAA presi his year’s revival will feature 200 an- and supplving 

dent, delegates will hear old-timers like — tique automobiles horse!” heck 

Charles I’. Kettering, General Motors  ¢A Sales Job—lhree A has come a lodavy, AAA mger has to pro 
research director, review the auto long wav since 1902 when nine small mote auto acceptance. But there arc 
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STUCK This calamity was usually solved by locating a team of horses or oxen and 
getting yourself towed out. 


EXPANDING HIGHWAY SYSTEMS and heavy increase in road trafic means... 


still plenty of services it can perform 
i belief evidenced by the fact that its 
membership has more than doubled 
since the war. 

Actually AAA is a federation of some 
750 motor clubs and branches through 
out the U.S., representing 3.5-million 
members. Local clubs are autonomous 
units, handle matters in their own 
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bailiwicks including collection of dues 
averaging $12 to $15 a year). 
¢ Main Aims—The clubs’ aims fall in 
two categories 
elo provide travel and tour in- 
formation and emergency road service. 
¢ To lobby for improvement of 
motoring and travel conditions. 
At this point, the national organiza- 





TO THRIVE 
FRICTION MUST 
STAY THROTTLED 


It’s terrifying . . . the thought of 
unbridled friction disintegrating our 
Nation’s freedom and economy. 
But it could happen. 

Take, for example, mental friction. 
Could minds remain peaceful, or 
our liberty long survive if America’s 
watchdogging fails to stem the 
rising tide of subversive influences? 
Or consider metal friction. Could 
we expect to produce the weapons 
of freedom if we allow metal-to- 
metal friction to freeze the wheels 
of industry? 

Without bearings America would 
be without hope. So today, as 
always, we at Aetna are vigilantly 
alive to our responsibilities as a 
leading supplier of the anti-friction 
products so essential to the 
Nation’s vital civilian and military 
equipment builders. We will 
continue to direct our best thinking, 
best experience and best crafts- 
manship toward further improve- 
ments in our service to these 
indispensable members of America’s 
production team. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARING COMPANY 
4600 Schubert Avenue . Chicago 39, Illinois 


Standard and Special Boll 
Thrust Bearings ¢ Angular Con- 
tact Ball Bearings * Special 
Roller Bearings * Ball Retainers 
© Hordened and Ground 
Washers ¢ Sleeves + Bushings 
© Miscellaneous Precision Parts 





.. + Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


It’s twice the train its father was 


in the efficient handling of freight. 


If you could count the cars in this Erie 
freight train, you would find that it 
runs about 135 cars—twice the length of 
a freight train of 30 years ago. But that's 
only part of the story of Erie's progress. 


Bigger cars and more to a train have 
increased the total load which means 
more efhcient hauling. Just a genera- 
tion ago the average train hauled 1906 
gross tons, against 3475 gross tons today. 


One of the most accurate measurements 
of railroad efficiency is “Gross Ton 
Miles Per Train Hour”. The Erie has 
registered a 140°% increase since the 
Twenties in this index of moving more 
tons of freight faster. Year after year 
this good showing has placed the Erie 
near the top among American railroads 


Much of the credit for these examples 
of progressive railroading goes to 
Erie's big investment in new and more 
eficient equipment. For the Erie con- 
stantly searches for new and improved 
ways to serve you, industry and our 
country’s defense needs with the best 
in transportation. 


Erie 
Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





HUNTINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 


LS CINCINNATI 


errr 
——. —_ L 
ROCHESTER 
e NE ‘ _— 





“ ..in the motel field, the 
AAA emblem is considered 
a four-leaf clover...” 


AAA starts on p. 110 


tion comes in it 
staff which collect 
and translates it 
data. his 
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club travel « 
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¢ Income— Ih 
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Insulating METAL BUILDINGS made easy... 


with this lightweight, flexible glass fiber blanket 


Light weight, flexibility and resilience of 
Microlite are the keys to easy insulating. 
These properties make it easy to handle in 
large sections, easy to place properly and easy 
to fasten securely by modern methods. Micro- 
lite is simple to cut with a knife or shears, can 
be bent around curved surfaces and easily 
fitted in irregular areas. 


Microlite Insulation is supplied in resilient 
blankets up to 72 inches wide, 200 feet long, 
2 inches thick, It is packaged in compressed 
roll form, easy to store and economical for 
export shipment. It is also available with 


GLASS FIBERS 


both foil and reinforced or unreinforced paper 
vapor barriers. 


Inch for inch Microlite is one of the most 
efficient of all known insulating materials. 
Composed of minute glass fibers of consist- 
ent uniformity bonded together in blanket 
form, it resists fire, corrosion, vibration set- 
tling and effects of humidity. If you have an 
application that uses insulation, you'll want 
to know about new Microlite Glass Fiber In- 
sulating Wool. For further information, write 
Glass Fibers Inc., Dept. 13, 1810 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Makers of glass fibers by the ELECTRONIC-EXTRUSION process... 
developed, patented and used exclusively by Glass Fibers Inc.. 


INC. ¥ 





GLASS Freee 
peoouct 


Typical products in which 
Microlite Insulation can be 
used to advantage. 

eae | eo 


om 


REFRIGERATED 
TRUCK TRANSPORT 
Lighter weight 
means bigger payloads 


STEAM-TRACER LINES 
Wraps easily 
insulates thoroughly 


1. 


HEATING UNITS 
Controls heat loss 


DUCT WRAPPING 
Insulotes against 
heat ond cold losses 
reduces rushing air sounds 


PASSENGER CARS 


Controls sound 


AIRCRAFT 


Gives passenger 
temperature-sound comfort 








“... if tax money had been 
put back into the highways, 
there would be no need for 
toll roads...” 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


nes TIMEs in this series we’ve talked about 
the extensive research laboratories we operate 
and the research fellowships we sponsor at several 
technical institutions. While we think these activ- 
ities are a fine investment, we also believe that some of our best products 
or product improvements in the years ahead will come out of someone’s 
garage or small loft shop. 

There is nothing like individual incentive to stimulate individual ingenuity. 
That is why we have set up processes for carefully examining every new product 
idea that is sent to us, even though most of them are impractical from one 
standpoint or another. Now and then, among them is an idea that will work, 
a product that will sell, an invention that will make jobs. 

In this encouragement of individual invention, however, a single company 
like ours can do only so much. Our government, too, must provide incentive 
in the form of a tax structure that makes it worthwhile for a man to spend 
long evenings tinkering in his garage. 


* * a 


Twenty-seven miles south of Chicago's loop there is now a town of 17,000 
that didn't exist five years ago. Park Forest, Ill., typical of the post-war 
suburban communities that have been built in many parts of the country, 
is also typical of how Rockwell serves American municipalities. More 
than 1,000 Rockwell water meters have been installed in the new muni- 
cipal water system. The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois uses 
Rockwell meters and regulators in providing gas. Nordstrom and Edward 
valves, both made by Rockwell, are used in the town's own utilities system. 


. * * 


Short Facts About Rockwell: The Institute of Gas Technology of the Itie.vis 
Institute of Technology has a permanent exhibit of Rockwell gas meters and 
regulators used in training personnel for the gas industry. Illinois Institute 
has the country’s only graduate course in gas technology, and also conducts 
home study and summer refresher courses for gas industry engineers . .. 
Many woodworking shops find that only one power saw is necessary if it is 
a Rockwell-built Delta radial saw. This versatile tool will cross cut, rip, bevel, 
miter, circle rout, bevel rip, sand, shape, tenon, rafter notch, mortise, cove 
cut, compound miter, groove, plough grain, rabbet, raise panels, grind, radial 
drill, size and joint, saw horizontally and do many other operations . . . 
Nedicks, Inc., use Rockwell meters to insure consistent quality in the manus 
facture of their orange drink and other beverages in their stores throughout 
the east . . . during the last five years 95 American cities have changed from 
flat or zone taxi rates to taximeters for fairer charging and elimination of 
complaints and misunderstandings. Nearly all of these cities use Rockwelle 
built Ohmer taxi meters, of which more than 50,000 are in active service, 


* * * 


In Big Springs, Mrs. P. V. Baldridge has one of West Texas’ finest 
motels, and much of it she built herself. Once the chief designer of a 
leading dress manufacturer, Mrs. Baldridge designed and built dressing 
tables, beds, chairs, lamps, desks, doors, etc., for her motel, in her 
Delta-equipped home workshop. Mrs. Baldridge took over the motel 
when her father died in 1941, and after making small repairs with hand 
tools, bought some Delta power tools and started to work on a one- 
woman remodelling and expansion program. Any woman who can learn 
to use a sewing machine can easily learn to use power tools, she believes, 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 





Rockwell Report 
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IT LOOKS LIKE AN ORDINARY CARGO TRAILER... 


But Its a Tough, Cross Country Military Unit 











THIS SPECIAL Army Ordnance unit is as tough 
and reliable as the men it serves beside. Designed 
for loads of 3,000 pounds at speeds up to 30 mph 
on all kinds of rolling terrain and unimproved 
trails, the Military Cargo Trailer will also carry 
loads up to 5,000 pounds at 50 mph on prepared 
roadways. Snorkle-equipped brakes permit fordings 
and swamp-country service. 


Over 30,000 of these Military Cargo Trailers, 
developed in co-operation with Army Ordnance, 
are being built in Fruehauf’s 783,700 square-foot 
manufacturing plant at Avon Lake, Ohio, on a 
precision-production line right alongside Fruehauf’s 
regular civilian Trailer line. This two-fold con- 


tribution to defense—military units for field service, 
and regular freight units for the nation’s industrial 
economy—is going on at all of Fruehauf’s seven 
American plants. 

159 sub-contractors, located in 14 states, share in 
the supply of materials for the Military Cargo 
Trailer, and their combined orders represent 73.7% 
of the total sum of the contract. 108 of these sub- 
contractors are classified as small businesses. 

Fruehauf designed 126 different types of military 
Trailers during World War II. This fund of engi- 
neering experience, and Fruehauf’s complete Trailer 
manufacturing facilities — most extensive in the 
world — are again available to serve America! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIVILIAN AND DEFENSE HAULING NEED! 





custom built 
yality 
production line 


Volume 


AXIAL FLOW POSITIVE PRESSURE 


lowers 


SET NEW STANDARDS OF 
AIR HANDLING EFFICIENCY 


* Principal components of these 
high-efficiency Blowers are manu- 
factured on Read Standard's 
production lines with precision 
methods. This production engi- 
neering achievement enables us 
to offer industry a complete line 
of Blowers with the efficiency and 
design features of a custom built 
job, the availability of a quan- 
tity production unit, at a com- 
petitive price. * 





MANY APPLICATIONS... 
FROM AIR CONDITIONING 
TO WATER WORKS PLANTS 


Request Publication 
No. 88. Standardaire 
Blowers handle air 
or gas under a wide 
range of pressure or 
vacuum conditions, 
pulley or direct drive. 


READ STANDARD 


CORPORATION 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 17 
& Makers of Readco Bakery Equipment... Readco Material 


Handling, Chemical Processing, and Mixing Equipment... 
Standerd Stokers *& 


116 





BUILDER 


Crawford Gordon, Jr., is president of Canada’s booming Avro, jet plane 
manufacturer that may give U.S. makers som« 


tiff competition. 


Canadian Company Sets 


About the hottest thing north of th« 
border these days is Canada’s fast-grow 
ing A. V. Roc-Canada, Ltd 
after the founder of its sister company, 
A. V. Roe-England, and called Avro 
for short Right now, the company 
is swinging into full production of its 
CF-100 “Canuck,” an all-weather, 706 
mph. jet interceptor And as soon a 
the international situation 
Avro will start producing the Canuck’s 
civilian cousin: the 450-mph “Tet 
liner 

Avro, with 
compan in 
and build a jet 
being the first in the 
commercial jet by a matter o 
Britain’s de Havilland “Comet” 
the honors just 13 davs before the Jet 
liner took off for its flight 
Avro might made it, but some 
last-minut« problems delaved 
production 
¢ Skeptics—Still 
to hang its head 
de Havilland were busv turning out 
commercial jets at a time when U.S 
plane makers said jet transports wer 
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LINER 


The CF-100 Canuck has a speed estimated at 700 mph. It’s powered by 
two Orenda turbojet engines—which are also built by Avro. 


Fast Pace with Jets 


FIGHTER 


cided to go into production. First fruit 
of this decision was the experimental 
Canuck jet engine, out of which grew 
the high-thrust Orenda turbojet that 
now powers Avro’s interceptors. 

Today, Avro’s plant boasts 
than 14-million sq. ft. of floor space 
It’s located on a 350-acre site at Mal- 
ton, Ont., a suburb of ‘Toronto. Over 
$30-million has been put into the out 
fit—half of it by the Canadian govern 
ment, which is interested in the Ca 
nuck fighter and the Orenda engine 
that powers it. 

Parent organization of Avro is the 
British Hawker Siddeley Group, Ltd., 
the General Motors of the English avi 
ation industry. Avro, however, isn’t 
merely a branch plant. The Jetliner, 
the Canuck, and the Orenda engine 
were designed and built entirely at 
Avro, by Canadians. 
¢ The Planes—Here’s how Avro’s prod- 
ucts stack up statistically: 

The Jetliner cruises at 450 mph.— 
150 to 200 mph. faster than present 
propeller-driven transports. It has made 
the Chicago-New York run in 1 hr. 
42 min., the Toronto-New York run 
in just under an hour. It carries from 


more 
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Avro’s Jetliner is the first commercial jet plane built in North America. 
cruises at 450 mph., seats up to 60 passengers. 


It 


+0 to 60 passengers, at altitudes of 
30,000 ft. or more. Its big attractions, 
Avro says, are three: (1) Engine noise 
can hardly be heard in the cabin. (Test 
crew members report that, inside the 
plane, they can hear conversational 
tones clearly at 20 ft.) (2) Use of kero 
sene as a fuel cuts down fire hazard 
(3) High operating altitudes enable the 
plane to fly above dangerous weather. 

The Canuck is one of the biggest 
jet fighters now in production. It’s like 
the U.S. F-86 Sabrejet in many wavs, 
but has a greater range and can operate 
in rougher weather. Performance de- 
tails are secret, but the Canuck’s speed 
is estimated at up to 700 mph. and its 
operating altitude at 40,000 ft. 

The Orenda engine has a_ thrust 
figured to be about 6,500 Ib. (Orenda 
is an Iroquois name for “the spirit that 
endows things with great power.”) The 
Canuck has two Orenda engines, giving 
it a thrust ability of up to 13,000 Ib. 

The CF-100 Canuck will gradually 
replace the Sabrejet in the Canadian 
defense picture. The F-86—also pow- 
ered by Avro’s Orenda, and produced 
in Canada by Canadair—will be turned 





over to European forces as Canada’s 


A NEW FACTOR 
IN YOUR BUSINESS 
EQUATION 


Whether you're 
planning a new 
product, improv- 
ing an old or are 
searching for an 
answer to scarce or 
expensive materials, 
Allwood should fig- 
ure in your calcula- 
tions. Durable, de- 
pendable Allwood 
hardboard can be pro- 
duced to answer your 
design problems, fit 
your plans or meet your 
manufacturing needs, 
Simpson Logging Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, are exclusive na- 
tional sales agents for 
Allwood, 


OREGON 
LUMBER 


COMPANY 


BAKER, OREGON 


Send for FREE booklet 
The Allwood Story 
Allwood can be 
bent, die cut, scored, 
drilled, laminated, 
shaped, routed, 
planed, sawed, 
nailed, glued and 
processed in almost 
any way you 
wish or the job 
demands. 


*Trade Mark of Oregon 
Lumber Company 





ceptionally strong cellophane bag which it makes . 


Write or phone our 
nearest office 


“PACKAGE” can help you CUT COSTS 


You can get valuable cost-cutting suggestions from a Package Machin- 


ery Company representative—for he has wide experience, gained in 
serving leading package goods manufacturers, and is backed by Ameri- 
ca’s largest makers of wrapping and packaging machinery. 

We have many different types of machines to meet practically any 
wrapping requirement—also special machines for bundling cartons 
economically ... Our recently developed Shell-Pakit bag-making, 
weighing and filling machine has wide application because of the ex- 


.. And our PA 


carton-forming machine enables manufacturers to make their own 
cartons at high speed from inexpensive die-cut blanks. 

Individually adapted to the user’s needs, one of our machines often 
makes savings that run into thousands of dollars annually. 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


PRINGFIELL MASSACH ETT 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
VANCOUVER, WASH. 


DALLAS 
TORONTO 


DENVER 
MEXICO, D.F, 
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AIRCRAFT NACELLE 


ENDURO MAKES 





, A 


The first all-stainless steel aircraft engine 
nacelles now are being built of Republic 
ENDURO. This smooth-skinned barrel nests 
into wing sections of the Lockheed P2V 
“Neptune”’—the U. S. Navy’s new sub- 
marine search-killer. Within each 175- 
pound nacelle hangs a 3500-pound Wright 
Turbo-Cyclone engine. 

To take the shock of bang-down landings 
of this heavy ship with its heavy engines, 
Lockheed designers turned to stainless steel 
for increased structural strength without 
added weight. For maximum strength, 
Solar Aircraft Company, builders of the 
nacelles, used an extremely strong form 
of ENDURO. 


But, full hard stainless steel in very light 
gauges posed several special production 
problems. Today Solar reports, “On several 
major components of this unit, Republic 





WONGEr VET Lighter! 





worked closely with us all along the line. 
Their help and cooperation enabled us to 
transmit needed information and eventu- 
ally lick the problem of obtaining full hard 
parts to meet Solar’s high quality control 
demands. We are particularly grateful for 
Republic’s cooperation.” 

Have you been considering the value of 
stainless steel’s high physical and chemical 
properties for your own products or proc- 
esses? Several ENDURO Types currently are 
available to you—and Republic metallur- 
gists will help you apply them most effec- 
tively and economically. Call your nearest 
Republic District Sales Office, or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. ¥. 


FULL-COLOR, 16 MM SOUND FILM— 
27 MINUTES RUNNING TIME 
Dramatic . . . historic . . . interesting. 
Available to qualified groups without 
charge. Requires 16 mm sound projector. 
Send name of organization, type of pro- 
jector, requested date to Ideal Pictures 
Corp., 65 E. So. Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, or write Republic Steel, Dept. K, 

Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








AVRO SEAS. 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels—Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 














TAKE THE CHORE OUT 
OF CHARTING— 
we CHART-PAK 


Graphic charts provide the clearest method of 
explaining business relationships. Are you using 
them to the fuilest advantage? 


If you are concerned with the delay and expense 
of making charts, CHART-PAK is the answer 


The modern CHART-PAK method makes charting 
easy, fast, and economical. It consists of com- 
plete prefabricated components—plastic board, 
symbols on printed tapes, and accessories. With 
CHART-PAK you or most anyone in your office can 
make charts comparable to those of a draftsman 
Draftsmen can use CHART-PAK materials to save 
valuable time for more technical work 


The new CHART-PAK graphic kit contains all 
equipment necessary for moking bar and curve 
charts. This can be your introduction to more and 
better business charts. Price $34.50 plus postage 


CHART-PAK also provides complete materials for 
making organization charts and office layouts 


For more detailed information write to 


CHART-PAK, INC. 
104-E Lincoln Ave. Stamford, Conn. 


Safely. .. WITHOUT DAMAGE! 


Cushion-Wrap liquid-filled bottles 
with low-cost, flexible - 
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So light, it cuts mailing costs to the bone. So tough, yet 
cushiony soft it prevents breakage from shock and bounce. 
Whether your products are delicate and fragile or of 
enduring nature, you'll find low 
cost SOF-RAP highly practical 
for all types of packaging pro- 


tection. SOF-RAP comes in two 
y. types — Single krinkled sheets 


ta for interior cushioning; and 











cushioning, plus kraft-laminated 
‘slippage’ sheet for exterior 
protection — friction and abra- 
sion damage prevention. For 
complete description SEND FOR 
THIS FREE BOOKLET, 


NICHOLS 


GREEN BAY - WISCONSIN 





USINESS | 


Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes 


a large place in every businessman’‘s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 
of the local events that made news last week. 


Another Tax Bite 
CHICAGO - Municipal financial 


headaches have been getting worse, year 
after year, in Chicago. This week a 
citizens’ committee, set up last spring 
to fight crime and corruption, suggested 
a cure: a city income tax. 

Such taxes are already in effect in 
20 cities in four states—Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri. 

The chairman of Chicago’s powerful 
Citv Council Finance Committee im- 
mediately applauded the idea; a tax of 
0.5%, he estimated, would yield $40- 
million a year 

But the proposal has a rocky road 
ahead. It has to get over two formidable 
hurdles: the state legislature, tradition 
allv reluctant to grant Chicago new tax 
sources, and the assured opposition of 
consumer groups, unions, and small lo- 
cal businessmen. 


Gentlemen’s Agreement 
SCHENECTADY —-The transpor- 


tation situation scems to be in a 
WOTSC this week. ‘The 
city is the whole 
thing on the Finance 
Corp. 

For many years Schenectady Railway 
Co., franchised operator of the city’s 
bus routes, ran deep in the red. A 
few vears ago it borrowed $640,009 
from RFC. The new capital didn’t 
help; the financial statements got red 
der and redder. Last April RFC finally 
lowered the boom. Over the citv’s 
strenuous objections, it got a federal 
court to declare the company bankrupt 
and to impound all its assets pending an 
auction (BW—Mav3’52,p30). 

The buses stopped running. The 
only local transit service available was 
that offered by four small independent 
lines, which had been operating subur- 
ban and intercity routes terminating in 
Schenectady. They could give only 
skeleton service at first, but offered to 
step it up if the city would give them 
some guarantee on the future. Over 
heated opposition, particularly from the 
union representing SRC _ emplovees, 
the citv council negotiated “gentlemen’s 
agreements” with the four, which added 
up to a promise of 10-vear franchises if 
they bought new equipment and 
showed they could do a satisfactory job. 
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Puget Loses—and Wins 
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Explain company policies... Demonstrate your products... 





SF cece 


Entertain with free-time movies ... 


Ow. Pp. 


Step up production efficiency... 


The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


screens your story 


The 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector gives new significance 
to film showings. A unique audio system and “‘sound-focusing” control as- 
sure faithful sound reproduction and superb tone at all volume levels. Extra 
sound flexibility is provided by the new Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit with its 
three extra speakers, overcoming poor acoustical conditions or providing 
distributed volume without distortion in large halls. For silent films a micro- 
phone can be attached for narration, or records used for background music. 

You can’t beat the Pageant for easy operation, either. Simple, guided 
threading and conveniently placed controls enable the beginner to become 
proficient in a short time. 

Light and compact, yet durably constructed and permanently lubricated, 
the Pageant is a projector you can depend upon. Complete with speaker, 
$400; Multi-Speaker Unit assembles into compact matching case with room 
for 2,000-foot film reel. Price, $92.50. Ask for a demonstration from your 
nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer—or write for free booklet. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. Please send me: () your booklet, ‘The Kod: 





No need to oil the Pageant! 


The Pageant is the only 16mm. small 
projector that is permanently lubri- 
cated, thus reducing maintenance to 
@ minimum. Overoiling can and 
does cause electrical failures, dam- 
ages film, requires more frequent 
cleaning, and moving parts weor 
out quickly because of underoiling. 
No problem, here, with the Pageant 
—the projector that’s designed to 
deliver year, after year, after year! 


Pageant Sound Projector’’; 


C complete information on the new Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit. 


POSITION 
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dramatize, sell 
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In one operation, this Farquh 


former method. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Hydraulic 
Press forms straight mild steel bars into eleva- 
tor brackets —at closer tolerances than any 


boosts production, 


slashes time and labor costs in half, with this 


FARQUHAR 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Farquhar performance in heavy produc- 
tion! Farquhar Presses are built for the 
job . . . assure faster production due to 
rapid advance and return of the ram .. . 
greater accuracy because of the extra 


In forming lengths of mild steel, the Otis 
Elevator Company, world’s largest eleva- 
tor and escalator manufacturer, would 
heat steel and bend it while it was hot. 
Trying to improve on this system, Otis 
Production Engineers developed a cold 
bending process. Farquhar Engineers were 
contacted, and a 250 Ton “Bulldozer” 
Horizontal Press was recommended and 
installed. By bending the steel bars 
cold in the Bulldozer, Otis has effected a 
50% increase in production alone! Time 
and labor costs have been reduced an es- 
timated 3314 4! In addition, the Bulldozer 
operates at closer tolerances than the old 
heat and bend method. All this, 8 hours 
a day, 5 days a week, with mainten- 
ance costs that Otis terms “negligible.” 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


Just one more example of cost-cutting 


guides on the moving platen . . . easy, 
smooth operation with finger-tip controls 
. . . longer life due to positive control of 
speed and pressure on the die . . . long, 
dependable service with minimum mainte- 
nance cost! 


Farquhar engineers are ready to help 
solve whatever production problem you 
may have. Your request will bring them 
running . . . at no obligation, of course. 


Send for free catalog showing Farquhar 
Hydraulic Pressesin all sizes and capacities 
for all types of industries. Write to: A. B. 
FarQuuHar Co., Hydraulic Press Depart- 
ment, 1501 Duke St., York, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Bending + Forming « Forcing « Straightening « Assembling « Drawing 


Extruding + Joggling +» Forging + and other Metalworking Operations 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 





98.5% of the city’s dwelling units are 
occupied, only ire available for 
rent. This comp vith a “normal” 
vacancy rate of f 2 to 5 So 
the city council w te to ask the fed 
eral government p rent controls 
in effect. 

But the vote + to 3; the pro- 
ponents can’t 1 t iny more votes 
than that. And t City Attorney says 
that any mea passed only bv a 
simple majorit n’t take effect befor« 
30 davs—bvy wh time controls will 
have expired 

Fach side has t tened to carry an 
adverse counci n to the courts; 
the simple n t e mav be th 


legal springboard t ll use to do it. 


For or Against? 
NEW YORK CITY —The zoning 


laws normall themselves with 
protecting resident reas 
croachment by rcial and indus- 
trial enterpris¢ eldom—too scl- 
dom, in the real-estate 
men—do they ndustrial areas 
from residential hment 

The need for t rse type of pro- 
tection came int > focus in New 
York this week recent report of 
the Regional P! n. pointed out, 
industrial expa n the New York 
een largelv out 


from en- 


many 


area since the 
maror reason 
land for 


side the citv limit One 
has been the | suitable 
industrial sit 

One of the suitable 
sites is the Hunts | section of the 
Bronx. It’s on t r. it’s close to 
major through t k routes. and the 
New Haven R.R 
sidering buildin 
from its near! 
heavy industn 
eral heavy indust 
there. Further 
ing code, now 
gests that this 
to bar resident 


he f laining 


roachment 
new code wa up under 
direction of the ¢ Planning ¢ 
sion of which R t Moses is a mem- 
ber 

But early th ith Moses himself 
threw a monk h into the works 
In his capacity Cits 
Coordinator h 1 d th IX new 
sites had been 
projects. Ont 

The group 
toward the ind 
the area wer t 
Regional Plan ued a strong 
worded denun 1¢e area, it said, 
is “totally in 1 place for 
family living” | 
dust, and od from plat ready 
there. And it t] proposed 
housing proj tin the area for 
further develop: by heavy 


>ommis- 


Construction 


industry. 
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Do special problems throw your staff off balance ? 


Special problems are sure to arise in your business, demanding extra effort from your key 
executives. Added to their regular duties, this puts an undue strain on them—perhaps 
even lowers their efficiency. Yet, adding personnel to your permanent payroll can throw 
your staff off balance when the job is completed. 


A good way to handle these special —_ with dispatch, economy and efficiency— 
i 


is to call in outside specialists. For almost fifty years, companies have called on Exasco’s 
engineers, constructors and business consultants to help with such problems. For them, 
Expasco has made business studies, prepared financial programs, set up systems for pro- 
duction control and cost accounting, and performed many other valuable services. In 
design and construction, Esasco has planned and built over a billion dollars worth of 
new plants all over the world. 


Services like these can mean more efficient operation of your firm... can relieve you and 
your other top executives of a myriad of details that might otherwise prove burdensome. In 
the long run, the savings you effect by calling in Esasco far outweigh the reasonable cost. 


**The Inside Story of Outside He Ip,” shows in detail how Esasco can help you. Write for 
your copy tod Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector Street, 


New York 6, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


Appraisal! 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD E B A s Cc ° $s a RV i E * 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





AIRCRAFT SHARES 


Aircraft Shares 





WHAT 


e Aircraft Shares 


WITH MOBILIZATION STILL BUILDING UP... 


Plane Builders Count on 


Vhe aircraft industry may well push 
per-share carnings higher in the next 
few years—somcthing you can say of 
few industries in this high-tax, low- 
profit-margin cra. ‘That doesn’t imply 
that any individual aircraft stock is a 
sure thing, by any means. And though 
you may get a high dividend on your 
investment there’s a fairly simple reason 

the high risk involved. 

That's the moral investors might 
draw from a speech made by a man who 
should know. The man was Roswell L. 
Gilpatric, undersecretary of the Air 
He was speaking to a highly in 
important audience—the 


Force 
terested and 


124 


vetcrans attending the Air Force Assn.’s 
Detroit convention 

¢ Well on the Way—Gilpatric pointed 
to the strides the industry has already 
made since World War II. Total busi- 
ness done by the 15 leading companies 
in the industry, he said, had risen from 
the postwar nadi of $750-million in 
1946 to over $24-billion in 1951. At 
the beginning of this year, these com 
panies had an $11-billion backlog. This 
includes just part of the $16-billion 
Congress appropriated for aircraft and 
related procurement in fiscal 1952 
which ended on June 30), and nonce 
of the $16.6-billion for fiscal 1953 


Gilpatric est 
panies would 


$16.6-billion (a lot 


planes that isn’t 
manufacturers 
an annual sale 
billion for the 
ure is just ab 


War II peak 


e The Best Years? 


World War II 
brought about 
through to net 
Force figures 
1944), and 1.8 


However, a | 


Growth 


that the 15 com 
pout half of the 


into 


duced \ HiCs¢c 


means, he said, 


is high as SS§ 


yanies. The 


group’ W 


g their best 
ompanies 
total sales 
Actual Ait 
1943), 1.7 


)4 


t the chart of stock 
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Ustes te . 


aE 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs so wel 


“NOW I CAN HEAR just like the other kids!” 
Thousands of youngsters and adults, handi- 
capped by deafness, find they are able to live 
happy normal lives . . . thanks to hearing aids 
like this. Here, the hearing aid case is of stain- 
less steel . . . chosen for its good looks, its rugged 
strength and durability, its dent-resistance. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


TURNPIKE PROTECTION. That white guard rail you see 
edging the road as you drive across the Jersey meadows 
on the recently completed New Jersey Turnpike is made 
of U-S‘S Man-TEN High Strength Steel. This guard rail 


‘is strong, sturdy, safe . . . designed to deflect the cars 


that strike it, with less chance of injury to car or 
occupants. 


READY TO HAND. The bewildering array of dispensing 
devices used by Americans today is characteristic of our 
passion for convenience, time-saving and automatic 
cleanliness. Whether you want cigarettes, a steak dinner, 
or merely a tissue to polish your eye-glasses, you can 
usually get it out of a machine. (And the machine is 
usually made of steel . . . for strength and good looks!) 





STEEL AND ELECTRICITY work hand in hand to 
speed Production for Freedom, as suggested by 
this picture of a steel transmission tower in the 
Golden Gate area near San Francisco. Since 
the war, U.S.Steel has spent more than a billion 
dollars expanding and improving its facilities, 
and a continuing program will help assure 
America a plentiful supply of steel in the future. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


The present steel industry expansion program will 
call for approximately 200,000,000 refractory bricks 
to line the furnaces. That number of bricks would be 
enough to build a smoll city. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


. . The Theatre Gelld on the Alr, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL Apig Bette Ber Aner 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





Is one of your employees a “silent th 
partner”, sharing heavily in your gross profits? 

Shock losses from breach of trust are increasing. Unfor- 
tunately, few dishonesty insurance programs will provide 
full indemnity. 

Against such a “silent partner” wise management poole 
two shields—careful auditing and adequate insurance. 
If your exposure to such losses, and the terms and premium 
a» olicies he subjected to searching analy- 


rates of your policies have not been si ng analy- 
sis, you would be wise to have such a study made at once. 


In this, as in all other business insurance problems, J&H 


can help you. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco « Los Angeles » Detroit - Cleveland - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto - Havana 


CASE HISTORY No. 222 


GERLINGER we © Beas 


DOUBLES fs 


IND ince 
+ ' Tom Sorter 2 chai 
peel ng meting out dey not torag 
Capacity! Jon eet pet men, fo 


Walton Lumber Company, typical 

of many lumber operations where 

handling copocity has been 

greatly increased with the use of 

GERLINGER Lift Trucks, says these } 3 There's a Gerlinger for your 
trucks —tailor-made to the job— specific industry described in 
bring handling costs way down | ; —— ~ our new brochure. Write for 
and raise profits. GERLINGE?, the “2 your free copy now 

most ruggedly built lift truck on the 

morket, will out-perform on any 

heavy-duty material handling job 

you have, too! 


er Week wit 


h the 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 


DALLAS, OREGON 
5-293 




















4M” 


. . . consider the aircraft 
industry as a sort of standby 
public utility .. .” 

PLANE BUILDERS starts on p. 124 


prices for W War II (page 124) 
shows clearly t interest in ailr- 
craft stock ibics waned long 
before the in iched it produc 
tion peak I time stock-market 
high in thi ime before the 
U.S. even ent he war. The group 
didn’t manag cr sustained rally 
till the end of t it climbed then 
because of tl t-lin hope that it 
had peacetim possibilitie: 
There wa m for the war- 
time apathy rcraft industry ac- 
tually made n ev in 1941, when 
peacetime tax rat lied, than it did 
in its peak-p t vear Further- 
more, the cor elt thev must re- 
tain about two-t of their carnings— 
for two reaso1 hev wanted to be 
prepared for var opportunities 
that might their way: and (2) 
they wanted t 1 to keep their or- 
ganizations t t in were lean. 
¢ Around Again—It mav be true that 
historv ney ts itself. Yet in- 
vestors who f raft stocks might 
well examine t var record. For the 
same _ factor 1 limited industry 
earnings during World War II are go- 
ing to operat the uncasy vears of 
the mid-1950s 
To get a clear picture of the plane- 
makers’ financial problems, consider the 
aircraft indust1 1 sort of standby 
public utility 1 the government 
calls on in emer ( lo a verv large 
extent, the ind regulated A 
regulatory authority alwivs has tw 
things on its mind: It has a powerful 
motive to keep pri is low as possible; 
at the same time it has to kecp the in- 
dustry financial] nd 
In the case of the aircraft people, the 
government 1 consumer and 
regulator. It ices by: (1) price 
redeterminatior d (2) renegotiation 
of contracts 
¢ How Much Profit?—The big ques- 
tion, then, is tl What kind of profits 
will the gover nt allow the plane- 
makers? Accor to Gilpatric, the 15 
leading compa hould be able to 
turn about 2.1] iles into net in- 
come, on an production rate of 
$S-billion a \ Net income, then, 
would amount t round $168-million, ” 
roughly 26 t group’s total assets 
it last vearen 
However, it try people point out 
that the un retary was talking 
about two different things when he 
came up with tl hgure. There are 
two types of Air Force contracts—cost- 
plus-fixed-fee and fixed price—which 
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MORE THAN EVER— 
MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION MEN CONSIDER 
INSTANT 2-WAY RADIO AS PRIMARY “OPERATING MACHINERY”! 
fy 


In any widespread, hard-driving oper- 
ation you can count on Motorola 2-way 
radio to get machines and men on the 
job faster, keep supplies moving. Motor- 
ola mobile radio will streamline your 
operation, boost your efficiency. 

More and more construction men are 
finding that Motorola equipment pays 
for itself after only a few months’ oper- 
ation. Motorola engineering gives you 
dependable performance, lowest main- 
tenance costs and obsolescence-proof cir- 


cuits that protect your investment for 
A Hard-Hitting, Quickly 


s to come. 
Applied Construction Tool. year om 


Find out how this new business tool 
The Uni-Channel can be can speed operations, cut operating costs 
used as a fixed or fully . . 

; ; in your company ... write for facts today. 
mobile station. Easy to set y —s, for fs y 
up and easy to operate. 

Just plug in, connect 
antenna and go to work. The 


Motorola Permakay filter 
eliminates 15 nuisance 
tuning adjustments forever. 


Communications & Electronics Division 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





The tough fiber board of 1,000 uses | ”... the undersecretary was 
talking about two different 


Mead Chestnut things ... 


PLANE BUILDERS starts on p. 124 


® 
DURADENSE have differing ratios of net income-to 


sales. 
Under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, of 


sé 


course, the con tor runs no risk; he's 
sure of makin fit. Under fixed- 
price contract 1 the Air Force 
uses whenever it can, the planemaker 
takes a risk. (¢ ire he will make 
more money, bu may also run into 
the red. 
¢ Tough on Costs—1 
fixed-price contract determined this 
way. First, a fixed price is set on the 
whole deal. By t e a substantial 
amount of ft ntract—sa\ one- 
OTHER quarter to on fulfilled, the 
MEAD BOARD PRODUCTS price is redet |: By then the 
manufacturer ] mably has cnough 
cost data to fi much closer esti- 


he sure in a 





mate. 

In redetern the manufacturer 
negotiates with t mtracting officer 
who is assigned h contractor. A 
contracting off 1 good reason for 
being tough on t Anvthing he dis- 
illows is un! money saved 
for the Air | 
comcam> e No Padding—All defense contracts 
A scuff-resistant chestnut board with are then sub + renegotiation by a 


ss P ‘ upturned front edge that allows lift fF . . I : ” 
If you make miniature railroad stations, toys, truck forks to get under load. Expend- separate official boarc ncome taxes 
re taken into ac- 


doll houses and their furniture, or full-size able, it eliminates need for wood and excess pront 
chests and cabinets—try Duradense. Specialty pallets in many cases count, and the mpany is allowed 
boxes, package trays, fancy mountings, many what is consid fair profit in its 
other manufactured items—they all come particular case. Anything saved here 
through satin smooth and strong when made gaes back to the ISUTY, not the mili- 
with low-cost MEAD Chestnut Board. tary service in Chat mothe r 

Duradense is the registered name for one of reason for th ved approach of 
Mead’s most versatile fiber boards. Smooth on the Air Force cot ting othicers; . y 
both sides, dense and tough, it embosses, die try to find an t padding before the 
cuts, and punches out perfectly. We furnish it CHESTNUT CORES board does. se 
in sizes and colors to your specifications, line it Used for shipping a variety of mate- _ The Navy _— o = of the 
with kraft or other paper of your choice. A rials wound on rolls wherever high fixed-price cor iat 
: ; crush and beam strength are needed tacturer an in nt to ut costs. An 
fiber board worth looking into. Samples and | ede le seadie Gade end eat ar ean a Deda as 
full details promptly on request. | thicknesses to withstand severe pun- oe eee : 7 a 


gives a manu- 





. is a t one-thi 4) . 
ishment and handling the contract i n third finished, 
the original pri idjusted to match 


CORRUGATING AND cost experience. After that, if the manu 


MEMO TO FABRICATORS LINER BOARDS facturer can cut he gets part of 


Mead makes no boxes of cartons. the Savings But if 1 osts are higher, 
MEAD .009 Chestnut Corrugating med- his profit margin ut; he may even 
emccumpeime | man the wd 

They are used reoaenatee ap e It All Depends -This wartime pat- 
inexpensive shipping containers tern gives a pretty go 1d idea of what 
renegotiation under the 1951 law will 








MEAD Chestnut Board is available for fabrication 
into a great variety of finished products. It is 
made from a mixture of chestnut and other hard- 
wood fibers that produces board of unmatched 
strength, rigidity and hardness. Though usually 
laminated in various plies, it can be had in com- 
bination with other materials, upon specification, | 
to meet special needs. Your inquiry is invited. yew : . be like. Selig Altschul, a leading in- 
dustry analyst, figures that net after 
taxes will run from 14% to 3% of sales. 


ind Geek te ald ee te In each compan ise however, a lot 
will depend on its contribution in en- 


MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. ; gineering know-how and upon the risks 
3347 Madison Road, Cincinnati 9, Ohio ¢ ; taken. 

NEWARK 2, NJ CHICAGO 6, ILL. Moreover, it’s an open secret in the 

786 Broad Street ? 205 W. Wacker Drive industry that some manufacturers get 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 3 on better with their contracting officers 
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A NEW AUTOCAR V-8 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY 
HIGHWAY HAULING 


A modern Valve-in-Head Engine 


A 


This modern engine has plenty to 
offer hauling operators . . . smoother, 
more brilliant performance, greater 
economy and longer life. Look it 
over from fan to flywheel before you, 
buy your next heavy-duty Autocar. 
And right now, send for the Autocar 
V-8 booklet. Fill in the coupon and 





get all the details. 














Fast acceleration is in- Weight: power ratio is lowest of all com- 
herent with V-8 design. parable engines—about 6 Ibs. per hp. 





Advanced V-8 design, 
6) years ahead of the field. 





@00 1200 'e00 2000 2400 4800 3.000 6200 
200-plus horsepower—a compact, high- 
output engine for heavy-duty service. 








AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


Established 1897 
Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 





The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 2) 


Please send me the Autocar V-8 booklet 





a 


Firm Name 





Street 





City — sahil 


Zone —_— 





How many trucks in your fleet? 





Valuanionion 
Panciticenaanbems 
Lochennies %? 

ane Accor tng 


an 
ire aml 


ayathls 
shiwie 


aRbe a beatawa tics 
| : u ~) 





dependable performance 


| Potter & 
Brumfield 
Use of POTTER 


RELAYS 


lays is a sign of good design 


leading supplier 
of relays for every 
electrical and elec 
tronic application 


civilian or military 


assurance 
of complete dependability 
Send specifications for recommendations 


samples and quotations 


3 LARGE PLANTS 
To SERVE You... 


Rte f" at rusipield 


PRINCETON, INDIANA 


1les 





than others. For one thing, a contract- 
ing officer is likely to be a little easier 
on a company whose products are al- 
ways top-quality, which has a good cost 
record, and perhaps has done a lot of 
development research at its own ex- 
pense. 

¢ More Risk—There’s another risk any 
contractor takes on defense contracts. 
The Pentagon calls it reprogramming. 
This means that a producer may just get 
rolling on a contract to make a certain 
plane when suddenly the whole thing 
is called off, cut down, or postponed for 
model changes. Furthermore, Defense 
Production Administration demanded 
last summer that the services rejigger 
their buying plans again (BW—Jul.26 
"52,p29). This deal is still up in the 
air. There’s also a factional fight within 
the Air Force on bomber types (BW— 
Aug.16'52,p34) 

Of course, when a project is called 


off, a company gt 
has done. But 
procurement pol 


ts paid for the work it 
1 few fast changes in 
can easily put an 
aircraft company that thought it had 
enough work f vear in a very differ- 
ent position. T fore, investors with 
a yen for aircraft stocks should investi- 
gate the contract setups of individual 
companies prett ely before dipping 
in. 
¢ Dividends—[: ite of these pitfalls, 
current dividend Ids are pretty good, 
ranging from about 8% on the basis of 
the indicated dividend for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft ( to approximately 
5.4% for Lockh Aircraft Corp. How 
ever, Glenn L. Martin Co., which had 
big postwar t pays no dividends 
it all. Howey 
are in better ial shape now than 
thev were du war period, they 
ought to be a to do better on 
dividends. 


most companies 


Pulling Hot Money 


That's what banks and savings associations are doing 
when they publicize interest rates, the New York banking 
department insists. It bemuses the public. 


The New York State banking depart 
ment is casting a cold eve on rate com 
petition between savings institutions in 
the state. Last week Edward H. Lecte, 
deputy superintendent of banks, spoke 
gravely to a convention of savings and 
loan men 

“Savings and loan associations, sav- 
ings banks, and even commercial banks 
are displaying huge, glaring numerals 
representing the dividend period.” 

He didn’t like it. He thought it 

tended to pull savings away from in- 
stitutions paying lower rates, thereby 
tempting these others to pay higher 
rates than they were really able to 
afford. 
e Incursions—Leete was outspoken 
about ads by out-of-state savings and 
loan associations (BW—Feb.2’52,p110). 
He felt their promotion of their higher 
rates was putting pressure on New York 
institutions 

“There was a time,” he said, “when 
the public was not as rate conscious as 
it is today. One underlying reason is 
insurance of shares and deposits, which 
makes people willing to chase clear to 
California or the Southwest after higher 
dividends. This panacea dulls 
men’s minds to such considerations . . . 
as adequacy of net worth, earning 
power, and managerial ability. . . . Is it 
any wonder that hot money drifts from 
association to association or from state 
to state seeking the highest rate obtain- 
able? 

“Unfortunately,” Leete continued, 
“this philosophy has even affected the 


thinking of a f lanagers and direc 
tors. They seem to feel completely justi- 

because, as they 
hareholders or de- 
positors be hurt f we should mis- 
calculate?’ ” 


fied in taking 


r 
Sa\ How can 


a 


Waterproof Check 


The ink used for printing checks must meet 


a lot of requirements. Todd Co., of 
Rochester, which makes payroll and bank 
supplies, thinks it has the ink to meet all 
tests in its new “forger-fighting” paycheck. 

Ink used on check surfaces should wash 
away when water-base ink eradicators are 
used. But it also must be able to resist 
water, humidity, and sweaty hands without 
smearing. Here a new Todd check gets the 
faucet treatment. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 


Top bank’s new top: Carl I. Wente, 
(above) 63, long-time senior officer of 
San Francisco’s Bank of America, suc- 
ceeds the late L. M. Giannini as presi- 
dent of the No. 1 U.S. bank. 

7 
Commercial loans are moving up again 
on schedule. Business loans by New 
York City banks gained $112-million 
last week, after a slight drop the week 
before. 

7 
John Fox, Boston financicr, found a 
quick market for his secondary offering 
of 100,000 shares of Western Union, at 
$39 less 90¢—dealer discount. Fox said 
the sale was to help finance his recent 
purchase of the Boston Post; he still 
holds $1,000 shares of Western Union 
Western Union has been running in 
the red this year, and the sale price was 
down from a 1952 high of $453 

7 
July net income of U.S. railroads was 
$36-million, according to the Assn. of 
American Railroads. ‘That compares 
with $18-million in the flood-troubled 
month of July, 1951. For the first seven 
months of this year, net was $326-mil 
lion, compared to $278-million last 
vear. 


THREE separate and distinct 
laboratories to solve 
your sealing problems 


Good packings design requires 

exact answers to specific hydraulic, 
pneumatic, or fluid retention 

problems with rubber or leather. 
Supplying these facts is the 

important function of Trostel research— 
supplying them out of experience 
wherever possible; developing 

new compounds and impregnations where 
existing materials are found wanting. 

The end result is a thoroughly tested 
design based on known operating 

data; one that can be produced 
economically, in quantity, 

under rigid laboratory control. 

We invite you to join the many 
well-engineered companies who 

have found these services 

both indispensable and profitable. 


Illustrated bulletin on request. 


. ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Ol i is t state l Se gs & lox 
Se tee va Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ssociations arc concerned, says the 

U.S. Savings & Loan League. At year NEW YORK © LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
end, assets there totaled over $2.4-bil SEATTLE @ HOUSTON © WORCESTER, MASS. 
lion, out of total assets for all associa 
tions of $19.1-billion. 


TROSTEL 
QUALITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis brewer, 
is doing public financing for the first 
time in history. It will sell $35-million 
of debentures through an underwriting 


group. 
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ed 


AMERICA’S 
greatest supply of 
fresh, soft, low-cost 


WATER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


with E‘eciric Power Reserves at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


For specific data: 

Write Arthur M. Field, Chief 
Engineer, CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Rc aa a Na tg 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
September 3, 1952 
=) The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
vutstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 30, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 16, 1952. Checks will 


be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on August 26, 1952, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 
$1.12! per share on 
the 4!/,% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 
These dividends are pay- 
able October 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 10, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
August 26, 1952 











THE MARKETS 
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Cousiwess ween 


As Profit Margins Shrink . . . 


. . . the market declines. That's the basic cause of 
the downtrend since Labor Day, reversing the usual elec- 


tion year tendency to climb. 


The bull market, which for 
time has stood on shaky foundations 
(BW —Aug.30°52,p66), has at last begun 
to realize the significance of narrowing 
proht margins. 

This is the underlying reason for the 
markct’s gradual decline Labor 
Davy (charts, above), a decline which has 
left Wall Street bulls groping for 
theories to explain it away. Profit mar- 
gins are declining because it’s getting 
harder and harder to pass higher costs 
consumers. That means lower net 
profits, in spite of the so-called “‘cush- 
ion” effect of current high tax rates 
(BW —Sep.6’52,p140). ‘ 
¢ Ominous—The possibility that profits 
will continue to get smaller is not good 
for Wall Strect sentiment. And the mar- 
ket decline has other ominous aspects: 

¢ Volume of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange has pretty con- 
sistently picked up whenever stock 
prices have been moving down. Volume 
has been rather small by ordinary stand 
ids, however, up to early this week 
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the withholding of investment trust 
money from the market. Unless man- 
agers of these funds are quite sure that 
a real drop is impending, such money 
can’t be held out of the market very 
long. It remains to be seen whether 
sizable investment funds will come in 
soon, and what effect that will have on 
stock prices. 

¢ Variations—If the drop is to go fur- 
ther, it obviously won't affect all parts 
of the stock market in the same way. 


There are certam groups which have 
unusual carnings outlooks—possibly the 
aircraft stocks (page 124). And _ there 
always are “protective” buys. 

But if you own stocks, now is a good 
time to look them over to see which 
ones might prove weakest in a break. If 
you are thinking of buying stocks, you 
might wait awhile to see if you can’t get 
them cheaper. It’s cheap insurance to 
miss a point or two of profit while 
making sure the tide has turned. 


Refunding Offers Higher Interest 


The Treasury boosts rates 4% for new 14-month 
certificates. It has to attract investors. 


These days, the U.S. Treasury recog 
nizes that it is subject to the laws of 
supply and demand when it wants to 
borrow money. Last weck the Treasury 
announced it would pav a higher rate 
in order to encourage holders of $10.8 
billion of 1%% certificates, maturing 
Oct. 1, to take new securities instead 
of cash. The certificate holders can 
have 24% notes, which mature in 14 
months. That’s the highest rate the 
government has paid for such short 
term money since Januarv, 1934 

The offer didn’t surprise monev-mar- 
ket people. “There’s nothing peculiar 
about note at this time,” 
one, “except that we can’t get used to 
the idea that the Fed is using its powers 
in the normal way.” 

What he meant, of course, is that 
the Treasury can’t rely any more on the 
Federal Reserve to support the market 
at fixed prices, set at such a point that 
the Treasury pays low interest. Now it 
has to pay a rate that will attract in- 
vestors. 
¢ Stiffer Rates—Unfortunately for the 
Treasury, money is hard to come by 
these days. 

Other interest rates are stiffening. 
Yields on government bonds are get- 
ting higher, just as they are in the cor- 
porate-bond and municipal-bond mar- 
kets. This week there were more reports 
that the rising seasonal demand by in- 
dustry for bank credit would soon boost 
the rates that banks charge such bor- 
rowers (BW —Aug.23'52,p93). 

That meant the Treasury had to offer 
a higher coupon on its new issue. Of 
course, the new offering is for a longer 
term than the maturing certificates 
(which ran for 114 months). But it still 
represents a higher rate. 
¢ Cause and Effect—Government-bond 
prices had been weak before the Treas- 
ury announced its refunding terms. The 
news came after the close of the bond 


s1¢ 
a 24% 


Savs 
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market on Friday. When the market 
opened this week, government-bond 
dealers started to cut the prices at 
which they would be willing to buy 
securities. Some holders of the matur- 
ing certificates began selling. Before 
long, however, prices turned around, 
and the market recovered its losses. 
Government-bond dealers say that the 
led is buying to support the market 
while the refunding is going on. 

Money-market people who are bear- 
ish about the bond market feel that 
the refunding won't succeed without 
some support from the Fed, in spite 
of the higher interest rate. Here’s why: 

Since the outlook is that interest 
rates of all kinds will go higher, hold 
crs of the maturing certificates might 
well figure it would be better for them 
to take cash, and wait for interest rates 
to climb some more. They could keep 
their money working in the meantime 
by buving 91-day Treasury bills. 

Some people, at least, thought this 
week it would be a good idea to have 
bills to sell to such investors. The Treas- 
ury had to pay only 1.77% for the bill 
issue it sold this week, compared with 
1.85% last week. That’s a pretty siza- 
ble drop for that length of time. It in- 
dicates, of course, that bills are in much 
better demand than they were a few 
days ago. 
¢ No Great Peril—The Treasury will 
be in no particular danger of having the 
issue flop, since about $7.3-billion of 
the certificates are held by willing 
swappers—the Federal Reserve Banks 
and government accounts. Still, the 
Treasury wants to attract most of the 
holders of the other $3.5-billion of 
certificates into making the exchange, 
so as not to have too much of a cash 
drain. That’s why the Fed has tempo- 
rarily come to the Treasury’s support, 
as has always been customary when the 
situation looked touchy. 


| 
| 





can do more! 
eee 


New “resistance” 

drilling technique helps 
production men slash 

costs, increase capacity 


H™: an entirely new and 
revolutionary drilling tech- 
nique . . . “Resistance Drilling.” 
The resistance to the drill — 


by the workpiece material deter- 
mines feed and speed of the new 
Dumore Automatic Drill Head 
Built-in controls on this drill 
head make the regulating action 
completely automatic. 

This unique method permits 
working closer to maximum 
strength of the drill . . . virtually 
eliminates drill breakage . . . in- 
creases production on small-di- 
ameter, deep-hole drilling...cuts 
scrap losses. 

Ask your nearby industrial dis- 
tributor now for a demonstration 
of this quality-made, Dumore 

recision drill head, or write to 

HE DUMORE COMPANY. 


The 


Company 
1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 


Shoft Tools © Hond Grinders ®@ 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 
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SIDNEY HILLMAN founded and built up 
the union. He fought hard for 


Amalgamate 


This is the f th in a series of ap 
praisals of ma American unions 


Labor experts have long believed that 
strikes, deadlock ind open force are 
the weapons of latively weak union 
The most p rful unions, they sav 
can work out ues with emplovers 
without resort to such tactics. As a 
principal ex t, they point to the 
Amalgamatec Clothing Workers ot 
America (CIO 

Amalgamated sitting down this 
week with the Clothing Manufacturers 

OUTLAWED in all ACW contracts, homework by whole families at a few cents an hour Assn. of the U.S. to put the polish on 
was a standard production method in earlier days. Here a woman brings home a night’s work. a new contract. It has been more than 


TODAY'S LEADERS Rosenblum, Potofsky, Blumberg have been CO-OP HOUSING sponsored by ACW set the pace for other 


with Amalgamated since its earliest days. agencies. This development in New York City dates back 25 vears. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS like these in a modern New York plant. Garment making is 
still largely handwork, but machines have taken over much work, with ACW’s blessing. 


Biggest Thing in Menswear 


ind cooperation. In the early davs, the 
But now 


20 vears since there was a major strike 
in the men’s suit and coat industry, strikes were long and bloody. 


more than 30 years since the last strike Amalgamated is bigger and richer than 
that gainst some companies in the group. most ot the employers, and it claims to 
are Yet Amalgamated gets just about what know more about producing men’s 
eves it wants for its 150,000 members in clothing than many companies do. It 
ay. this industry has gained acceptance from 98% of the 
vere ¢ Adaptable—The secret of ACW’s suc- industry, employing 150,000 of its mem- 
he a cess is this: The union has adapted its — bers 
the policies to the peculiar economics of \t the same time, the union has con 
ol the industry. ACW doesn’t do things vinced its rank and file that they can’t 
out of sheer kindliness toward employ prosper unless their employers can make 
this ers, yet its hardheaded cooperation with a profit. ‘Thus, the union has been able 
sa the industry has done a lot to stabilize _ to hold their loyalty while it has granted 


concessions that in other unions would 
certainly have raised charges of “sell 


i formerly “fly by night” business 
Amalgamated’s history isn’t all peace 


a ‘ 


on 
than 


Pr'WO HEALTH CENTERS provide diag- 


nostic and out-patient care for members. 


TWO UNION BANKS have bailed out 
distressed employers, helped other unions. 
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BUILT FOR 


- BUSINESS 
\. that’s 


Business Prencil 
of the World / 


Mongol writes with 
effortless, magical ease. 


because 


Mongol’s unexcelled 
eraser “cleans as it 
erases”... makes 

corrections invisible. 


because 


Mongol is stronger . .. 
actually GUARANTEED 
not to break in 
normal use. 


Mongol even 
wears longer. Its 
superfine Complastic 
graphite makes this 
possible. And—special, 
wood-to-lead 
Woodclinching, makes 
Mongol a better buy for 
every office. Look for 
the distinctive yellow 
banded ferrule on 
Mongol — it’s the mark 
of Quality. 





STOCK MONGOL 
The QUALITY pencil in 
the striking, yellow and 
black half-gross box. 


Ta 
FABER ~~ 
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In labor disputes, the failures to find 
agreement make big news. But modern 
mediators quietly and satisfactorily settle 
scores of others every day. 


~-NOW 


out of the 


SUCCESSFUL SETTLEMENT 
OF LABOR DISPUTES 


A Way to Peace 
Through Mediation 





= AN the mediator 
$ ~ international 


in each 


in jating in each 
the dynamics of each 
significant differences in 


s new book, written by 

set down all these parallels 

fer to show to nations the pathway 
r and management so often travel 


Just Published! 


MEETING 
OF MINDS 


By Elmore Jackson 


at the United Nations of the 
is Service Committee and of the 
Committee f Consultation; Lee- 
ternational Relations Haverford 
al chapters by Carl Christian Schmidt, 
f mediation for the Royal Social Board 
an Sir Frederick W. Leggett, Chief 
sioner in Great Britain during 

War and Briti government 
International Labor Conferences for 14 


5x8, 9 illustrations, $3.50 


Read here about 
such vital facets of 
mediation as: 

* concept and considera- 
the “public interest’ 


own to loom larger and 
on the labor dispute 


192 pages, 


“May become a 
sort of hand- 
book for medi- 
tors, saye 
rue NEW 
YORK TIMES 


skilled labor mediator 
s, on both sides, a will 
to abandon extreme 


@ ho labor and management 
tle their differences in 


@ how disputant« in Sweden de 
cide when to call a mediator 


=== 10 DAYS ==4 
FREE TRIAL 


McGraw-Hill Book Company | 
330 W. 42 St, N.Y.C.36 


» Jackson's MEETING OF MINDS for 10 §f 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will re- 
plus few cents for delivery, or return book 

We p f delivery if you remit with 
this coupon; same return privilege.) | 
(Print) 


B Nam 
B address 


City eos Zone.. 
Company 


Position . . BW-9-20-52 t 
lies to U. S. only 


This offer ap 
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‘, .. the new union allowed 
and encouraged plant effi- 
ciency...’ 


4 


ACW PROFILE starts on p. 134 


out” and “company domination.” ACW 
covers far more than menswear. Today, 
it has 395,000 members in 39 states 
and Canada. Its center of strength is 
in the big garment cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Chicago, St. 
Louis. But it also claims nearly 80% 
of the employees in the men’s cotton 
garment industry. Related industries 
under its wing are neckties, gloves, and, 
in some areas, laundry workers. But 
clothing workers have been the core of 
its power from the beginning. 
¢ Sweatshop Era—For years the cloth- 
ing industry was synonymous with 
“sweatshops.” Exploitation of workers 
long hours in filthy loft and tenement 
shops at wages as low as 5¢ an hour— 
was almost an economic necessitv in the 
voung ready-made garment industry that 
developed after the Civil War. 

Until then, nearly all clothing was 
made to order. When it was discovered 
that clothes could be precut and would 
still fit, a new industry soon came into 
being 

lailor shops grew in size and number. 
It was easy to get into the new business. 
Capital requirements were low. And if 
a shop owner could bid low enough, he 
could get work from other larger shops. 
The emphasis from the start was on 
cost-cutting, and the easiest way to that 
was to cut wages 

The garment industry got most of 

its employees from the waves of im 
migrants that coming in—Jews, 
Italians, Poles, and others from eastern 
and southern Europe. These 
horns” with low wage demands fitted 
perfectly into the system of cost-cutting 
competition that was essential then for 
survival in the industry. 
¢ Organizing — Meanwhile, 
were being made to organize unions 
among the clothing workers. Several 
started and failed. In 1891, the United 
Garment Workers of America was 
chartered by the AFL. At first, UGW 
(1) fought sweatshop conditions and 
2) promoted use of the union label. 
It won several victories, but not enough. 
Many members became dissatisfied. 
Most UGW leaders were old-line Amer- 
ican unionists, and they were unable to 
establish real contact with the polyglot 
rank and file. 

Finally, UGW leaders gave up the 
direct fight against sweatshops and con- 
cerned themselves principally with pro- 
moting and selling the union label, 
which was even then an essential in the 
work-clothes industry Before _ that, 
however, the union scored one big vic- 
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7 made of STYRON 


Experience counts. That’s why it means 
so much when the successful maker of an 
already successful product decides to go 
one step further to please his customers 

and turns to Styron (Dow polystyrene) as 
the raw material for increasing his success. 
The shaving stick has been used and liked 
for years. Men like it even more in its new 
and modern form. Its handsome, practical 
design and built-in color win it greater 
promotion and display ...and customers 


let’s work it 
out together! 


cheer for the freedom from rust, mildew 
and corrosion. There’s no doubt about it 
products “packaged in ;Styron” look 
better, sell faster! 
If you manufacture a product which must 
pass the point of sale test—you'll profit by 
talking package improvement and design 
improvement with Dow’s technical ex- 
perts ... and with one of the outstanding 
molders Dow can recommend. , 


Write Today 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Department—PL 441A 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston e Philadelphia ¢ Atlanta 
Cleveland « Detroit ¢ Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco e Los Angeles © Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





He can’t do business 
with a busy signal! 


Let P-A-X “inside” telephones 
clear your lines for customers 
When a prospect calling you gets 2 
busy signal, or can’t get through your 
overloaded switchboard, anything can 
happens You take this chance when your 
switchboard is used for inside calls. 


It isn't necessary! 





A P-A-X Business Telephone System 
will handle the load of inside calls—and 
do it taster, Its automatic service en- 
courages employees to ‘‘talk—not walk.” 
Thus it pays for itself many times over, 
in man-hours saved. Italso frees your out- 
side telephones for city and long-distance 
calls—clears your lines for customers! 

To do more business by telephone, in- 
stall a P-A-X Business Telephone System. 
Write for information today. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


ra business 
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| AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC | 
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We want co learn exactly how P-A-X would 
help us. Please send Bulletin 1735 to: 





Name. 


Address. 
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ing center. Then it was free finally to 
work toward taking labor costs out of 
compctition and also to move into other 
fields—cotton garments, laundry work- 
ers, etc. 


ll. Piece-Work Bugaboo 


Unions generally oppose piece-work 
pay on the ground that it can be the 
«A of production speedups. 

On the other hand, employers in 
many industries prefer incentive rates 
because they can then figure cost per 
item more readily. A union will rarely 
consent to piece rates unless it is sure 
it can prevent abuses. 
¢ Turned to Advantage—Once Amalga 
mated had organized the bulk of men’s 
clothing production, it was less reluc- 
tant to hear the pleas of emplovers that 
thev needed piece rates to stay in busi- 
ness 

In 1933, the union gave in, but only 
on condition that it be allowed to help 
set the rates. This turned to be the 
groundwork for the long-sought stability 
of labor costs throughout the industri 
e Union Sets Rate—By 1939 the union 
had set up its national stabilization de- 
partment. Its job is to classify the vari- 
ous garments made by emplovers ac- 
cording to one of six grades—depending 
on the number of operations and the 
amount of handwork necessarv to pro- 
duce them—and to set a total labor cost 
figure for each grade. 

Che total of all the individual piece 
rates going into a garment must equal 
the figure set for the grade by the union. 
Piece rates for the same operation may 
vary somewhat from plant to plant, 
but the total labor cost must be uni- 
form 

This policy is rigidly policed by the 

union, so that nobody can use wages 
as a price-cutting lever. Competition 
can be on the basis of skillful buying 
of piece goods and trimmings, promo- 
tion of brand names, better salesman- 
ship, climination of middlemen, or any- 
thing else—except wage cutting. 
e Cuts Wages, Too—No union ever 
likes to talk publicly of wage cuts. But 
it is a mark of a responsible, mature 
union that it can take them where eco 
nomic conditions dictate. 

Amalgamated permitted three general 
cuts in the early 1930s without serious 
internal repercussions. Subsequent wage 
boosts beginning in 1937 more than 
made up for the cuts. The average 
clothing worker today earns about $1.65 
an hour for a 36-hour week compared 
with 25¢ an hour for 60 or 70 hours in 
1914 when ACW was founded. 
eHow ACW Runs—With wage and 
bargaining policy made on a national 
basis, it is only natural that Amalga 
mated has developed highly centralized 
control. 

Many of its more than 600 locals are 


- (PRAVELETTERY. 

SINCE 1894 

Treasurers—Sales Managers 
Comptroliers—Travelers 


prefer TRAVELETTERS to 
reimburse travel expenses, Used 
for 58 years by thousands of out- 
standing companies because 
TRAV ELETTERS 
Eliminate expense checks 
Improve expense control 
 Lessen internal costs 
Reduce travel expenses 
Increase productive time 
Minimize cash advances 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 








4,000,000 PER DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Revolvator’s new Truck 
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Index helps you pick size, capac- 


ity and type to suit your needs. 


Send coupon today. 





REVOLVATOR CO. 
8811 Tonnele Ave., 
Gentiemen 
We want to know 
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Liftrucks 
Name 


North Bergen, N. J. 
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grouped into joint boards covering par- 
ticular areas or industries. These groups 
handle the day-to-day operations, which 
are many in a complicated system of 
piecework rates. 

The big decisions are handed down 
by the general executive board. Many 
of the union’s top leaders date from the 
ACW’s founding and, before that, back 
to the UGW days. That goes for the 
top officers, including President Jacob 
Potofsky, General Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank Rosenblum, and Executive Vice 
President Hyman Blumberg 
¢ Lack of New Blood—One of the sev 
eral problems the union now faces as a 
result of this centralized control is a 
source of new leadership. Rosenblum 
and Blumberg both reached the retire 
ment age of 65 this vear, but both of 
them were permitted to stay on their 
jobs. 

Some vounger leaders have come from 
the industries that have been added 
since the early days. But the big power 
is still in the hands of the founders. 


Ill. Social Program 


Even before it had established itself 
firmly in the industry, Amalgamated had 
already begun taking on its present 
shape of a hydra-headed social welfare 
agencv. 

In 1919, ACW was rich enough to 
contribute $100,000 to the steelworkers 
strike. More money went to other or 
ganizing attempts throughout the labor 
movement, particularly to textiles 

In 1922 in Chicago, ACW opened 
the first of its two banks. Next vear, 
the second one was opened in New 
York on the first floor of its headquarters 
building in Union Square 

¢ Banking Business—Other unions have 
opened banks before and since then, 
but ACW ’s are the oldest that are still 
operating. They were among the pion 
eers of consumer refinancing and per 
sonal loans. ‘They have helped bail out 
many of their employers and have lent 
. money to labor unions that were turned 
down bv other banks 
e Insurance—In the same vear that the 
New York bank was opened, the union 
wrote its first contract for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Within a short time, 
it got the same deal from other em 
ployers. ‘They paid small benefits, but 
they provided evidence that such a plan 
couid be operated soundly. When th« 
federal government came into the field 
in 1938, the union: discontinued its own 
unemployment insurance. 
¢ Housing—Slum clearance and low- 
cost housing were other areas in which 
Hillman and the other union leaders 
wanted to sce more activity—either by 
the government or by private enter 
prise. 

In 1927, the union broke ground for 

the first of its $20-million worth of low 
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They cancelled 
their order... 


NE of our good customers 


ordered a 1500 lb. CECO- 
DROP, and later cancelled it. and we 


Now, we don’t like cancellations e eal 
any better than anyone else, but i ke d I t ad 
this one we did like... after 

learning the reason for it: In 

re-assessing their forge shop re- 

quirements, our customers de- 

cided they needed, not one 1500 . The trend is 
lb., but two 3000 lb. Ceco-Drops, definitely 
with an eventual goal of a 100% toward 
Ceco-Drop shop. Ceco-Drops 








QUOTATION FROM LETTER: 


“I would give q 
g00d dealifihad 


drop hammers 
out of the shop 
and nothing but 
Ceco-Drops in” 





Write for a copy of 
Bulletin 11-L-O and 
learn more about 
this modern ham- 
mer. 


CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CHAMBERSBURG 


THE HAMMER BUILDERS 





In your search for lower-cost pro- 
duction... it will pay you to investi- 
gate. FULLERGRIPT. This metal- 
backbone brush strip . . . which, as 
you see below, can be shaped and 
mounted almost at will... brings 
economies to both small and large 
applications. 

The toy manufacturer found he could 
assemble his miniature brooms and 


floor brushes at rock bottom cost when 


MANY SAVINGS FOR YOU WITH Zacorgegey BRUSHING. WRITE TODAY. 


Small Toys 

— Maker Cuts Assembly Cost 
with Smallest FULLERGRIPT 
Brush 


Ry 


World's Longest 


18-1/2 ft. FULLERGRIPT 
Brush Increases Carpet 
Quality, Beauty and Wear 


he bought his brush material anchor- 
ed in little FULLERGRIPT strips. 


On the other hand, carpet mills have 
installed many of the largest brush 
assemblies ever built. These nap- 
raising brushes are constructed to 
machining tolerances, and are built to 
hold concentricity their entire length. 
In this way the carpet manufacturer 
controls uniformity of pile depth, 


and increases beauty, luster and wear. 


2 QS 


3650 MAIN STREET 


HARTFORD 2, CONN, 


Fullergript, Wet and Dry Mops, Brooms, Floor and Special Brushes. 





cost, cooperat housing developments 
in New York 

The Amalg ted Bank helped fi 
nance the first development—private 
groups cam later. ‘This vear, the 
last of the pr ts was completed. The 
union now f that other organizations 
whose prima 1 housing can 
carry on f1 
e Welfare. Fringes—In recent vears, the 
union has put emphasis on cr idle 
to-grave fring 1938, when it dis 
continued un yment insurance, it 
asked empl vitch their contri 
butions over t ealth and life insur- 
ance and lat n A little later, 
Amalgamat t two insurance com 
r the program 


panics to ac 
n opened two big, 


Last vear t 
fully equip} Ith centers, one at 
Philadelphia the other at New York 
—both nan for Sid Hillman 


IV. Today's Problems 


Nothing t of a return to Eden 
fashions wot ff the clothing in 
dustry, but it iinly going through 
seriously cut sales 

ymbat this 


a revolution 
Amalgamated 
in several wa 

elt ha d its organizing 
drives to li the makers of the 
sportswear that ( cing staple suits 
and coats 

elt | ttemy to reshape 
American s by promoting 
the idea that hould have more 
than the on f of a suit or coat they 
buy cach | 

elt ha t $1.6-million on 
vertising it products in a 
campaign th 
label as a sign, of lity 
e Politics—If t ection turns into a 
Republican the union may 
have to resi fight of five years ago. 
That's th q t f a proposed con 
I industry-wide _ bar- 


romotes the union 


gressional 
gaining 

ACW’s wag tabilization program 
depends on it ty to write a master 
contract wit thing makers. I? 
1947, ACW the front rank of 
opposition t n of such a ban 
in the Taft-Hartley act 

While th 1 has recognized that 
its business t lv economic, it has 
never been f ved from political 
action. Mar f its leaders had social 
ist background But Hillman made it 
plain that if wanted to stir up 
a revolution, | uld use some other 
organization t ACW 

Yet the un ilways fought ac- 
tively in polit here its members’ 
welfare was | 

In 1943, H n helped set up the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee and 
was its first When he died, 
Jack Kroll i ACW vice-president 
took over 
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WILLIAM L. GREEN, aging president of AFL, and Adlai Stevenson are big topics as . . 


AFL Meets to Talk Politics 


79-year-old Green 


When the American Federation of 
Labor met in New York this week for 
its 71st convention, its big considera- 
tion was politics—national politics, first 
and outspokenly, but AFL politics, too, 
quictly and behind the scenes. 
¢ The Candidates—From tie opening 
gavel, there was little question about 
the Federation’s position on national 
politics: The bulk of its 800 delegates 
obviously were Democratic, headed in- 
cvitably toward support of Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson as its candidate for the presi- 
dency (page 31). 

Delegates were far less sure of what 
should be done about AFL’s own presi- 
dency. Aged considerably since the last 
convention and showing the effects 
of ill health, AFL’s venerable William 
L. Green quickly showed the strain of 
presiding over convention sessions this 
weck. That led the Federation’s top 
echelon to agree—for the first time 
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hat a successor to 
aa soon be chosen. 

Not at this convention, perhaps, be- 
cause the consensus is that Green 
should be reelected by acclamation as 
long as he is willing and able to head 
AFL. Still, AFL officers agreed that 
they should waste no time in nominat- 
ing a successor. 

¢ Heir Apparent—Currently, George 
Meany, the Federation’s capable secre 
tary-treasurer, is AFL’s Man of To- 
morrow. For vears he has been heir 
ipparent to Green’s job—but, to many 
AFL international union presidents, an 
unwelcome one. They consider him a 
threat to the traditional, conservative 
unionism that has always characterized 
AFL (BW-—Sep.29’'51,p32). 

lor instance, Meanv told the AFL 
executive council in August that the 
Federation should abandon its _tradi- 
tional political neutralitv—which for 


years has been only symbolic anyway 
and endorse Stevenson for the presi 
dency. The proposal suited the political 
leanings of most council members, and 
they agreed. But many were a little 
uncomfortable about the decision, 
and wondered—among themselves—what 
AFL heritage from Samuel Gompers 
would be put aside next. 

The episode revived a story frequently 
heard in AFL: Green weuld have quit 
long ago, members point out, if some 
one more acceptable to old-line Federa 
tion leaders, and more closely bound 
by AFL’s heritage, had been ready to 
step into the presidency. 
¢ No Drawback—Uncertainty about fu 
ture AFL leadership hasn’t affected its 
position in the fore of American labor 
Since the 1951 convention, the Federa 
tion has added some 250,000 new mem 
bers. It now claims to represent 8,098, 
302 unionists—and because many mem 
ber unions pay the Federation for fewer 
members than they actually have, it 
probably represents more than that. , 

The 8-million membership mor 
than doubles what CIO has, according 
to AFL’s wav of figuring its rival’s 
strength. This numerical superiority is 
a major factor whenever Federation lead 
ers think about labor unitv. They would 
like to see the “‘House of Labor” united 
into a strong and concerted labor move 
ment. But unitv would have to be on 
AFL’s terms: CIO would have to con 
sent to organic unity with AFL—to 
move bodilv into the Federation 
¢ Invitation Accepted—The same thing 
goes for the United Mine Workers. In 
an address to the convention, Green 
read an appeal by John L. Lewis for 
full labor unity. Referring to Lewis as 
“the great disrupter,” Green invited 
him—and CIO as well—to return to 
AFL. It was an_ oft-repeated, now 
routine invitation. 

Lewis, however, snapped it up. With 

in hours, he called for a meeting of all 
labor to seek a formula for unity 
Caught off balance, AFL referred the 
proposal to the next session of its execu 
tive council—a neat way of keeping the 
unity issue, which might lead to debate, 
off the convention floor. 
¢ Taft-Hartley—Keynote in carly ses 
sions of AFL, as in other conventions 
since 1947, was the necessity of getting 
the Taft-Hartley law repealed. Green 
set the tone by referring to it as an 
“obnoxious, dirty” law. Along with 
other speakers, he said—for public con 
sumption, at least—that nothing short 
of repeal could lead to a satisfactory 
labor law. 

Beneath that position was another 
that nobody wanted to talk about 
Actually, AFL is willing to work for 
changes in T-H. This is a drastic chang 
in policy from 1951, when AFL said 
that nothing could be done to the law 
piecemeal to make it more acceptable. 
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BROWN & ROOT’S 


, sMealegy 


. key to economical completion 


Brown & Root can provide you with an engineered 
solution for every phase of your contemplated con- 
struction project ... from plant location to completion. 
More than thirty years of successful engineering and 
construction in every part of the world has provided 
know-how that can be invaluable to you. 

This experience plus loyal personnel often results. 
in faster, more economical completion of any proposed 
project. 

If your firm contemplates construction or expansion, 
a request from you will put Brown & Root plant- 
planning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN . b wie Inc. 


e. -&. » FH OUSTON ‘. Conituties 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


Associate Companies — 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 








Tarnished Idol 


Lockheed strike shows 
how even a model labor re- 
lations program can be upset 
by special conditions. 


Even the slickest labor relations pro- 
gram can grind to a stop if basic dif- 
ferences of opinion on wages and com- 
pulsory unionism generate enough fric- 
tion. When his nion strategy is in- 
volved, thing sily become much 
worse. 

Ihat’s what happened last week at 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s plants in Los 
Angeles. Emplo vho had stuck to 
the company through thick and thin 
over the vear r striking—walked 
out, to set up ing and at times, slug 
ging picket lin BW-—Sep.13’52, 
p160). Lockheed’s first strike was on. 

A few davs lat the walkout broad 
ened to cover t big Douglas Aircraft 
Co. plant at El Segundo, Calif. Em 
plovees at anotl Douglas plant in 
Santa Monic ted to accept a 3¢-an- 
hour offer 

By midweck trong pressure was 
brought to bear from Washington for 
a quick settlement, the two strikes had 
idled 45.000 worl ind had stopped 
production of N fighter planes at 
El Segundo an t interceptors and 
anti-submarine bombers at the Lock- 
heed plant 
e Model Plan—1 Lockheed Aircraft 
industrial relatic program has long 
had a national utation as a model 
for industrial peace. The National Plan 
ning Assn. used Lockheed for a widely 
circulated case study in sound labor re 
lations; a numl r top universities 
chose the company as one of several to 
be — studied 1 industrial relations 
courses 

For years, c1 irose as often at 
Lockheed as anywhere else, but always 
the corporation ind its union employees 
managed to find vay to settle differ- 
ences peacefully. Until last week, that 
18. 
¢ Impasse—About two months ago, the 
International Asst of Machinists 
(AFL) demanded substantial pay boosts 
and a union-shop contract at Lockheed’s 
plants. Pinned down in bargaining, it 
asked for a straight 14¢-an-hour raise, 
plus “fringe” benefits and an escalator 
clause that would lift wages higher if 
living costs go up. Roughly, the com- 
pany figured the demands would mean 
a 19.5% increase in labor costs. Lock- 
heed told IAM it couldn’t go nearly 
that high 

It offered, instead, a 7¢-an-hour raise 
plus 2¢ under an escalator clause. [AM 
refused to sign, telling members that 
never before “has this company tried 
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FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


FOR COATED PRODUCTS” 


If you are a buyer of industrial fabrics of 
any kind—if your firm manufactures prod- 
ucts which use or incorporate industrial 
fabrics, you owe it to your operation to 
know your Wellington Sears salesman 

For Wellington Sears is the sales sub 
sidiary of the West Point Manufacturing 
Company of West Point, Georgia—a group 
of mills and associated companies which 
make up America’s largest producer of 
fabrics for industry. 

Last year West Point's 10,000 employees 
produced substantially more than a hun- 
dred and twenty-five million dollars worth 
of fabrics—most of it designed for some 
specific industrial task. 

For instance, millions of yards of duck 
were delivered to the rubber, laminating 
and canvas goods industries for use in 


thousands of products ranging from mile- 
long conveyor belts to canvas tennis shoes. 
More millions of yards of fabrics went to 
manufacturers of friction tape and abrasive 
cloths, to food and chemical processors who 
require filter cloths and to many other 
industries. 

These and an enormous variety of other 
industrial fabrics were produced on mod- 
ern equipment by the most experienced 
workers in this branch of the textile in- 
dustry. 

In a century of experience in industrial 
fabrics we have solved many a fabric prob- 
lem. If you have a new one, chances are 
our engineering and technical staff can 
develop a solution that may cut cost as well 
as do a better job. Our facilities are at your 
service. 


Wellington Sears 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





FOR CANVAS GOODS 


THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY 


For these and 
Other Industries 


Rubber 
Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and 
Sateens 

Automobile 
Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filter Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon 
Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 








OFFICES IN; ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO « DETROIT ® LOS ANGELES © NEW ORLEANS * PHILADELPHIA © SAN FRANCISCO ® ST, LOUIS 





to settle for tt t a time when its 
carnings are ig steadily 

Lockheed 1 that its offer would 
put wage rat those of other 
urcraft col uuthern Califor 
nia—and w omparable to th 
only other 1 increase in the 
industry, the | varded North 
American A t ) mploy 
in an arbitrat \ ul.26°52.p115 
¢ Rival Group—! heed objected 
an propo uf t it r ig yt 
the amount set the North Ameri 
Case [ANI 
“is using tl 
ings s for refusin 
to make a b fide offer Union of 
ficers said IAM innot and will not 
be bound b bitration proceedings 
to which it t a partv.” 

Behind I[AM(’s flat rejection of any 
offer based t irbitration award is 
this: LAM and t United Auto Work 
ers (CIO) a t gling for dominance 
in the aircraft t UAW was the 
second part t North American 
irbitration. [AM out to top UAW’s 
l0¢ gain. 


VARIETY SHOW 





From 13 gauge to one-half inch plate . . . From hot 
rolled steel to age hardening aluminum . . . Whatever 
the task assigned to it, this Clearing 400 ton 
crankless press has been giving dependable service 
for more than ten years at Leake Stamping Company 
of Monroe, Michigan. Clearing presses are built to 
give dependable performance with low maintenance 
costs whatever the production requirements may be. 

It’s always a good idea to look to Clearing for 
help whenever your production problems involve 
the forming of metal. 


DAVID L. COLE, veteran labor arbitrator, 


takes over a new, tough job as... 


Labor Troubleshooter 
David L. (¢ N Jersey attorney 


und a veter bitrator, becam« 
the governn N 1 troubleshooter 
for disturb lation this weck 
CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION Boece y S Chine kes 
6499 WEST 65TH STREET & CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS Sioned as direct f the | eder il Media 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO snes ee Conciliation Servic 
Cole, wh 1a White Hous 


BUBAWINY PUESSES mesa meni of coal and rod 


factfinding | 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION Ching, tried several times 
before to 1 i the job he took 
in 1947, wh hMCS was set up as an 
independent for the first time. 
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itor, 


In the Middle 


Both the right and left 
attack Reuther for his tactics 
in Ford local elections. But 
how much did he lose? 


lor Local 600 elections are over, 
peacefully, but the aftermath in the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) indicates 
that Walter Reuther has considerable 
fence-mending to do 

Critics of the redhead, speaking from 
both extreme right and extreme left, say 
Reuther lost face and support by his 
“abandonment” of a right-wing caucus 
in the Local 600 campaign (BW —Sep 
6°52,p165). They predict that Reuther’s 
tactics may mark a turning point in the 
fortunes of UAW-—recently compara 
tively free from factionalism—and_ of 
Reuther. 
¢ From the Right—Some of the sharp 
est criticism from the right came last 
week from the Association of Catholic 
I'rade Unionists. Its newspaper, ‘The 
Wage Earner, complained that Reuther 
apparently was “interested in gaining 
Carl Stellato’s powerful support for the 
1953 national UAW convention, even 
at the expense of the right-wing.” The 
right-wing opposed Stellato’s reelection 
and counted on Reuther’s help. 

Admittedly, said The Wage Earner, 
the right-wing “has been dissipated and 
weakened by poor strategy and lack of 
trained leadership.” But, it added, the 
right could have been built up if Reu 
ther had not turned his back. 

The result, said ACTU’s editors, is 
“a loss of prestige by the UAW presi 
dent among the rank-and-file of Local 
600 (which) can carry over to other 
UAW locals . . . Labor history books 
may mark the Local 600 election as the 
turning ‘point in the trailblazing ad 
vancement of collective bargaining of 
the auto union.” 
¢From the Left—The Communist 
Daily Worker led the attack from the 
left, crowing that Reuther’s strategy 
was to try “to make a graceful exit from 
Local 600 to hide his unpopularity and 
his defeat.” 

The Daily Worker also predicted 
that developments in the Ford Local 
600 election mean trouble ahead for 
\CTU—up to now a powerfui factor in 
UAW and CIO, as well—at the auto 
union’s 1953 convention. Stellato, ac 
cording to The Worker, plans to try to 
move higher into the UAW next spring 
by opposing Joseph McCusker, Detroit 
West Side regional co-director backed 
by ACTU. 
¢ How Important?—Undoubtedly, Reu 
ther has lost some face. But how much? 
Generally, neutrals in the union agrec 
that it’s not as much as the extreme 
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To melee) 
openings per 
square inch... 


Cement goes through sieve that holds water 


This young lady is holding identical sieves. Each has 40,000 
openings per square inch. They will hold water (right) but 
90 per cent of the portland cement (left) will go through! 

This fine powder, an ingredient in concrete, helps build 
such massive structures as dams and skyscrapers, as well as 
bird baths and barns, barbecue pits and barracks, hitching 
posts and houses, picnic tables and pipe lines, tennis courts 
and turnpikes, wading pools and warehouses. 

Concrete’s adoption for such varied uses has been rapid. 
Portland cement was first made in America in 1872. Now 
the weight of concrete placed annually exceeds the nation’s 
production of iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and 
other non-ferrous metals, brick, tile and lumber combined. 

There’s a reason for this preference. Concrete’s first cost 
is moderate. Its unexcelled resistance to fire, storms, decay 
and vermin give it longer life with less maintenance. Result: 
low annual cost, the true measure of construction economy. 

Making even more durable and lower-annuval-cost concrete 
and developing even more uses to improve living and working 
conditions for Americans is the job to which the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, a non-profit organization, is dedicated. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. } A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. /¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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if you’re 


sting about 


for 
greater 
figure-facts 


PRINTING 


There’s nothing fishy about the superla- 
tive figure production record of the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator. It 
figures to save on your costs by immedi- 
ately and substantially increasing your 
figurework output. 
2-machines-in-1 performance takes a big 
bite out of investment costs... here is one 
easy-to-use unit with automatic division, 
short-cut multiplication, instant addition 
and subtraction — plus 10-key touch 
method operation. And for an easy, posi- 
tive accuracy check, every figure is printed 
on the tape... no time lost hunting for 
the “1” that got away. 
Let us demonstrate the 
Printing Calculator on your 
own work, Call today...or 
write on your own letter- 
head to Remington Rand 
Inc., Room 2347, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
for the free descriptive 
booklet (AC 639). 








rights and Icfts think. And not as much, 
thev add, as Reuther might have lost 
if he hadn't tak the position he did 

Offsetting th of face, the neu 
trals sav, are t 9 Reuther gains 
newly-won dom in two. areas 
where he forn ved either second 
fiddle or a \ k and scratchy first 
fiddlc 

\ pro-Reuth in recently ousted 
1 longtime opp t of Reuther in the 
Flint (Mich ( rolet local presi 
dential election. Meanwhile, Robert 
Carter, of th local, once a Reu 
ther critic on the UAW executive board 
and the onl Reutherite clected at 
UAW ’s last tion, has been mov 
ing over into Reuther's cori 

A leftist op tion to Reuther 


it voting 


1c! 


also defeated 


Cleveland Fish Body local 


Wage Rates Are Higher 
Than They Look 


Wage rat ger measure t 
real cost of h labor, the Chamber 
of Commer he United States 
found in a su blished last week 
end. Actual ts—including the “hid 
den pavroll t fringes—run an a\ 
crage 18.7 I erage 31.5¢ 
in hour o1 t vear for the 
iwerage work 

The Chamb based on re 
ports from 73 inies, is the third 
it has made. $ t first, four vcars 
fring t ¢ jumped 66% 
ind the aver mplovee has 
climbed from $4 to S644 

The ‘“‘hidd t 1 in the sur 
vev included | uired payments 
for social securit d unemployment 
and workmen npensation, and 
“voluntarv” pa ts on a broad list of 
fringes—like p insurance, pur 
chase discount illowances’ for tim«¢ 
not worked, an eals. The list 
omitted shift differentials and other 
plans for prem y and production 
bonus 

Ihe Chamb ( 

e Most of t ire not legally 
required Of tl gc 18.7 of hid 
fixed by law 

companics 


th 


ago, 


den costs, onl 

e Nonmanut ring 
have, on the as higher fringe costs 
(22.2' than inufacturing firms 
16.45 

e Costs va lely bv industries 
In banks, finan ind trust compan- 
ies, thev averag 4%; oil refining, 
22.5%; and (at t ther extreme) tex 
tile products and apparel, 14.1%, ind 
stone, clay, and ¢ products, 14.2% 

e Compani th pensions pay out 
an average 4.< f their payrolls to 
finance them. S« have pension costs 
soaring as high a 


roll 


or more of pay 
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Once a Foreman... 


... always a foreman. 
Court rules that Texas Co. 
doesn't have to rehire an ex- 
foreman for a production job. 


The mixed loyalties of many fore 
men is a problem that management 
faces continually. As a supervisor, the 
foreman is clearly on management's 
side. But as a former production 
worker, and frequently an ex-unionist, 
he may still lean the other way at 
times. 

Ihere’s no question that a foreman 

can be discharged for union activity 
Ihe ‘laft-Hartley act gives manage 
ment that nght. But there is consid- 
crable doubt about whether a company 
can refuse to rehire him as a non 
supervisory production worker. 
e Test Case—The latest attempt at an 
answer came from the federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals at San Francisco. The 
court, in reversing a decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board, held 
that the Texas Co. was free to black- 
list an ex-foreman who applied for a 
production job after he was fired from 
his supervisor's post. The man_ had 
1cfused to do struck work at the com 
pany’s Los Angeles refinery when 
CIO's oil workers called a walkout and 
foremen were asked to keep the plant 
operating. 

The foreman had once been an ac 
tive unionist, although he relinquished 
his membership when he was pro 
moted. After his discharge, he rc 
joined the union and applied for a 
production job. NLRB held that the 
company refusal to rehire him was 
illegal 

Ihe board cited as a precedent its 
decision in a case involving the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co 
In that case it had decided the com- 
pany violated the law by refusing to 
rchire a supervisor who had been dis 
charged for testifving on the side of a 
union at a board hearing. A_ federal 
court upheld NLRB’s ruling at the 
time 

In the Texas case, however, the cir 
cuit court overruled the board, finding 
that the foreman had been fired for 
failure to obev orders to do production 
work rather than for supporting the 
union. 
¢ NLRB Will Appeal—It’s a safe bet 
that the board will appeal the case to 
the Supreme Court in the fall. If the 
board loses the appeal then it will be 
just about impossible for a foreman to 
refuse to act as a “strikebreaker” with 
out running the risk of losing all em 
ployment rights in the company for 
which he works 
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When the finish 
is only the beginning 


HOUGH checking the finish of a bearing raceway is but the 

beginning of many such inspections, it’s a highly critical 

one. Smooth finish means a quiet-running bearing—one that 
lasts longer, carries heavier loads. To test smoothness, Federal 
uses an unusually-accurate measuring device: a “feeler” sweeps 
back and forth across the raceway surface, picks up the slightest 
deviation, then translates it into an electrical impulse. By observing 
dial indications, the inspector knows whether the raceway meets 
Federal standards. From beginning to finish, inspections like these 
are your assurance that Federal bearings meet your toughest per- 


formance standards. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 





Brederal BALL BEARINGS 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 





HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR NAME 


It’s a mystery to most people... 
a problem to manufacturers. And 
the most practical solution from 
any point of view is the new DOT 
Fishtail fastener. Specially designed 
for nameplates and other die-cast 
trim, it has teeth that actually bite 
into the nameplate’s chrome- 
finished studs. Quickly assembled 
with a simple hand tool, it holds 
and retains sealing compounds, 
works equally well on flat or con- 
toured surfaces. Spring tension 
ensures positive locking yet allows 
adjustment for oversize holes. 

Fishtail fasteners are available in 
several sizes and types. These and 
thousands of other specialized 
fasteners and aliied devices, de- 
signed by United-Carr, help speed 
assembly, cut costs, improve prod- 
uct performance for manufacturers 
of appliances... automobiles, 
electronic apparatus, aircraft, fur- 
niture. If you need special fasteners 
in volume, check first with 
United-Carr — FIRST IN 
FASTENERS. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 





LABOR BRIEFS 


Labor leader Harry Bridges will con- 
tinue to run the International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warchousemen’s Union 
(Ind.) “from a jail cell, if necessary,” 
he told San Francisco dockers last week. 
West Coast and Hawaiian longshore- 
men called a one-day work stoppage 
(strongly opposed by ILWU_ nmight- 
wingers) to protest a Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision affirming Bridges’ per- 
jury conviction in 1950. Bridges was 
convicted, and stripped of citizenship, 
for denying he was a Communist dur- 
ing naturalization proceedings. 

. 
The Machinists—still involved in juris- 
dictional feuds in AFL (BW-—Jul.19 
"52,p100)—won’t quit the Federation 
again. Delegates to the union’s annual 
convention in Kansas City agreed that 
relations in AFL aren’t satisfactory, but 
voted down a proposal to withdraw. 

2 
Birthdays are holidays in a contract 
just signed by Foote Mineral Co., of 
Exton, Pa., and CIO’s Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers Employees get 
seven paid holidays—six traditional ones, 
and their birthdays. 

e 
Glass workers, members of the Ameri- 
can Flint Workers (AFL), ended a four- 
day strike last week with a 10¢ raise 
from the National Association of 
Pressed & Blown Glassware. 

° 
Annual wage based on 1,976 hours’ 
work is provided in a new contract be 
tween National Sugar Refining Co. and 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
(AFL). CIO’s Packinghouse Workers 
pioneered with annual-wage plans in 
sugar refineries (BW —Jan.26'52,p134). 

7 
An AFL, charter (its 110th) issued last 
week for the Union of Doll & Toy 
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Workers in New York raises questions 
about the status of CIO’s Playthings, 
Jewelry & Novelty Workers. AFL's 
new union has the same address as the 
CIO union—which recently got a rough 
setback in a case handled under CIO's 
new jurisdictional-disputes machinery 
(BW—Aug.23'52,p128) 
. 


Salary Stabilization Board regulations 
haven’t been gutted by the recent 
changes in the Wage Stabilization 
Board, under which SSB operates. SSB 
is still in business, but has cut down 
on reporting requirements. No more 
reporting—only records—are 
needed for profit-sharing and bonus 
plans, pension, deferred profit-sharing, 
ind stock bonus plans. On stock op- 
tions, reports are required semiannually 


for plans granted since Jan. 25, 1951 


business 


Political posters prepared by unions can 
be barred from company _ bulletin 
boards, NLRB ruled recently. It re- 
jected an unfair-labor-practice charge 
brought by a union against an em 
plover. The union argued a company 
ban on political posters violated ‘T-II’s 
guarantee against interference with 
umion activities 
. 


Too many calls are made on Mother's 
Dav and Easter, Northern California 
and Nevada telephone unionists com 
plained recently in contract talks with 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Their union, CIO’s Communications 
Workers, demanded double-time pai 
to make up for the added work for 
operators on the two big Sunday 
holidays. 
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Our Actuaries 
worked overtime 


to Perfect 


| this Group Life 


| Insurance Plan 


for Firms 
Employing 50 


or more people 


Under the Etna Life’s plan of GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE with PAID-UP 
VALLES, the employee who retires or 
otherwise leaves employment does not 
lose one cent of his contributions. This 
plan gives him: 

1. Fully paid-up life insurance which be- 

longs to him permanently, or 


2. A cash return equal to or greater than 
his total contributions. 


Only GROUP PAID-UP offers such an 
advantage. A Home Office A®tna Life 
Group Representative will welcome an 
opportunity to give complete details to 
your insurance broker. If you prefer, 


write direct to: 


Group Division 


ATNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





BUSINESS ABROAD 
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PROMISES OF LAND buoy up hungry peasants of the Nile. 


New Egypt: Clean Sweep 


The Egyptian revolution, now in its 


GEN. NAGUIB now holds both the sub- 
stance and the shadow of power. But his 
supporters may turn and rend him, if his 
pledges don’t pan out. 


150 


eighth week, is shaking down. Early 
last week, Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
left) took officially the power he had 
previously held in fact: He’s now prime 
minister of Egypt, as well as one-man 
boss, military governor, and minister of 
war. The initial period of “getting the 
feel” is passing. Naguib now must im 
merse himself in the serious, almost ter 
rifying, job of making a new Egypt 
He has already made a solid start 

Farouk’s unpopular court has been 
abolished, along with the titles of bey 
and pasha. Corruption is under the 
guns, some censorship lifted. An invi- 
tation has been extended to foreign in 
vestment. But big jobs remain: 

¢ Naguib must establish a_ policy 
toward the West and toward the other 
Arab states. How he handles these af 
fairs—especially the problem of the Suez 
Canal and the Sudan—could determine 
his success at home 

¢ He must hammer out a workable 
political system, compromising the views 
of his supporters, radical as well as 
moderate 

e He must remake the economic 
map of Egypt—that means mainly land 
reform. Today, the poor Egyptian peas 
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or a Dusting? 


cd” because of 


int calls him ““T Bless 
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his promis« f 
may curse hi 

The suce failure of 
task will make f nating iding in 
the history of t b world. But the 
West can’t aff to watch and wait 
Washington don are fast grasp- 
ing the trut Naguib can spell 
cither disast pportunity in the 
Middle East. If he fails, hopes for 
moderate pre rovernments there, 
tand against com- 
bad beating 


I omo;rrow 
KCN promius¢ 


Naguib’s 


rovernment 


munism 


1. A Bold Conservative 


The pictur Naguib, unknown 
eight weeks ag omes clearer cach 
day. So far, h \’t measured up to 
the hopes of th who saw in him a 
sort of new Ataturk, ready to do for 
Egypt what th te Mustafa Kemal did 
for l'urkey. ‘The impression his acts and 
statements con p to now is not that 
of a truly great rmer and emancipa 
tor, but rather that of a bold Moslem 
conservative, ft f hate for the rotten 
status quo but thout any particular 
vision of the f 

Ataturk destr ill the trappings of 
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‘Turkey’s decayed Moslem theocracy and 
created a lay republic—with separation 
of church and state as its highest prin 
ciple. Naguib, apparently a deeply re 
ligious man, may want to strengthen the 
reactionary influence of Islam on Egypt. 
Several leaders of the fanatic nationalist 
Moslem Brotherhood are in his train. 
¢ Officer Junta—Naguib’s “junta’’ of 12 
younger officers, the “founding fathers” 
of the new Egypt, is split into a pro 
gressive segment, some of them edu 
cated at Britain’s Sandhurst, and an 
other group close to the Brotherhood 
line of thinking. Also, there’s reported 
to be a group of German officers, former 
soldiers of Hitler's Reich, advising 
Naguib. It’s a moot question whether 
my such group can set about building a 
new Egypt. 


ll. No Leads from Weakness 


So far, Naguib’s elastic, realistic atti- 
tude toward the West has stirred big 
hopes. Washington is buoyant, believes 
Naguib the most promising figure in the 
Middle East since Ataturk. He's the 
great white hope for a solution to the 
festering Suez and Sudan issues; even 
perhaps for the formation of the long 
sought Middle East defense command 

It would be folly to assume that 
Naguib is less of a nationalist than, say, 
the Egyptian Wafd Party which ab 
rogated the Suez treaties with Britain 
He’s no easy mark for western blandish 
ments. Naguib’s nationalism is morc 
foresighted and persistent if anything 
Naguib warned Farouk not to attack 
Israel—because he was aware of the 
weakness of the Egyptian army. Onc« 
the war started, he became its bravest 
field commander. 

That attitude may be the key to 
Naguib’s foreign policy. He is ready to 
accept all sorts of compromises in orde1 
to increase Egypt's political and mili 
tary prestige. There'll be no dramatic, 
futile “‘liberation’’ moves toward Suez, 
the Sudan, or Israel. But Naguib obvi 
ously sees final “‘victory’” over the 
British at the end of a long road. 

e Arab League—Naguib won't be able 
to succeed in any such policy of modera 
tion unless he gets control over the 
Arab League, and its collective securit, 
pact. He can’t talk about participation 
with NATO Allies in a Middle East 
pact, nor pledge a policy of non-aggres 
sion towards Israel without being backed 
by the League. That means the elimi 
nation of the fanatic fringe of the 
League. 

¢ Domestic—At home, Naguib’s reform 
plans are vague. You can’t take seri- 
ously his repeated pledges of an early 
return of constitutional government and 
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ee ‘ies the first ertde and creaky rough-hewn 
Shite Beteodess miracle machines of today, fasteners 
have marched hand in hand with product evolution. 


The fastener of yesteryear was a wooden peg. The 
fasteners of today are made in thousands of shapes 
and sizes to meet every holding requirement. 





Lamson & Sessions have marched in the 
vanguard of this parade of product progress since 
1866. Our engineers have solved thousands of fastener 
problems for manufacturers. 


Today, as in the past, Lamson’s fastener experts 
are at your service to help with any questions 
on “how to hold it together.” 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. «~ General Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio © Birmingham « Chicago 
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It's a saf that 80% of the 
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“i fj Super salesmen in 
a supermarket age 


The trend to self-service selling makes your 
packaging more important today than ever. 
That’s why it’s important to look again 
...-now...at your product and ask yourself: 
“What added sales appeal can a plastic 
package bring?” 
When you're investigating plastics, there 
are many questions you'll want answered. 
For example: “How do we get started in 
plastics?”. . .““‘Which plastic will suit our 
product- and sales-needs best?”...“ What 
type of package should we choose?”... 
“How quickly can we get into production 
with a molded or fabricated package?”... 
“Where can we get expert assistance?” 
na A full and helpful discussion of plastic 
rae packaging as an aid to sales is contained 
‘ion in Monsanto’s latest “Report to Manage- 
will ment.” It’s information that'll answer your 
wn questions and help you make your pack- 
— ages better salesmen. So, send now for 


ort Ne one 
a "4 your free copy by filling out and mailing ; FREE —REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
the handy coupon below. 
he i “How to Package for Volume Sales” 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 

Room 1217, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your report: “How to Package for Volume Sales.” 
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land reform promises. If he gocs fast, 
he’s almost sure to make a mess of it. 
Mechanical problems of dealing with an 
almost totally illiterate population and 
angry landlords, to say nothing of 
financing the scheme, will be tremen- 
dous. But if he gocs slow, popular im- 
patience may boil up and swecp him out 
of control. It’s highly probable, once 
land distribution begins, that pressure 
from the peasants against Cairo will be 
come progressively stronger, may result 
in wild forays that even Naguib will 
have trouble controlling. 

¢ Too Many People—The worst of 
Naguib’s lot is that land reform will 
inevitably bring disillusion. Hard sta 
tistics tell that half of the peasant fam 
ilies may not get a parcel—there aren't 
enough arable acres to go around. Only 
about 11,000 sq. mi. of Egypt’s 386,000 
wwe under cultivation. Popula 
ibout 400.000—1.8‘ 
millions of fam 
mouths 


sq. mi 
tion grows by 
each vear. ‘To settle 
ilies, and feed thousands morc 


each year will juire a tremendous in- 
crease in irrigation and land reclama 
tion projects—both extensive and ex 
pensive. 

As vet, th 10 Indl 
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Mexico Lands Swiss Railroad Cars 


The facclifting that Mexico is giving 
its railroad system got a boost last week 
with the delivery of four 45-ton, au 
conditioned passenger cars. They're the 
first of 57 ordered from the Schindler 
Works, Pratteln, Switzerland, in a 
$1.5-million barter deal (they'll be paid 
for in cotton, oil, and ores). Manuel 
Palacios, head of the state-owned Mex 
ican National Railwavs, says the cars 
\ purchased in Switzerland — for 
ibout half the U.S. price 

Phe landed at Houston 

ibove), we rail to Nuevo Laredo, 
SOU-mi 


were 
nt by 
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All this is part 1 $150-million-plus 
modernization gram started by 
President Alen in 1947 
appeared that Mexico's ancient rail 
wavs would break down under the prc 
sure of postwa dustrial 
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European Machine Tools... 


... are taking a bigger and bigger bite out of the U.S. 
market. A new trade association of importers hopes to carve 
out a permanent place for them. 


Last summer, a midwestern manu- 
facturer unpacked a machine tool he 
had ordered from abroad. He was a 
bit dismayed when a German-speaking 
employee spotted markings on the ma 
chine which indicated it had come from 
Soviet East Germany Even more 
questionable was the presence of a 
bullet hole—and the bullet itself—in the 
packing. 

To keep this sort of thing from spoil 
ing a market that looks more prom 
ising by the minute, a dozen or so U.S 
businessmen have just set up the Ameri 
can Assn. of Machinery Importers, 
Inc. The new trade association, head 
quartered in New York, hopes to carv« 
a permanent place for foreign machine 
tools in the $1-billion-a-vear U.S. tool 
market. Part of its strategy is a 10 
point “code of ethics.” One clause of 
the code bars importation of machines 
from “unfriendly” nations, like East 
Germany. The code sets up rigorous 
standards on spare parts, servicing, and 
trade practices in an effort to bring 
more order and responsibility into ma 
chine tool importing. 
¢ Sudden Growth—Almost overnight 
foreign machine tools have graduated 
from a specialtv trade to a relativel 
big business in the U.S. Until 1950 
imports rarely topped a couple of mil 
lion dollars worth yearly. They bounced 
sharply to around $14-million in 1951 
so far this year, the National Machine 
Tool Builders Assn. savs thev are run 
ning at an annual rate of $50-million 

Now, foreign machine tools are due 
for another push onto the U.S. market 
This week exporters and importers. 
plus a raft of management men and 
engineers from U.S. tool plants, are 
arriving in London and Hanover, West 
Germanv, for Europe’s biggest tool 
shows. The Hanover display fills cight 
exhibition halls, with 750 manufac 
turers holding forth. The London show 
boasts 252,000 sq. ft. of exhibitions, 
most of them British, and most of them 
actually operating. 

e U.S. Interest—U.S. business has 
been interested in foreign machines—in 
an academic way—since the early 1920s 
Then Swedish designers came up with 
measuring machines which played an 
important role as the U.S. developed 
mass production, fine tolerances, inter 
changeability of parts. But at that time 
the only foreign tools to get much of 
a play in the U.S. were a handful of 
specialized precision tools. 

Korea changed that. Foreign tools 
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became. available, domestic tools wer 
scarce as hen’s teeth. 

Ihe machine tool bottleneck sent 
many manufacturers, large and small, 
scurrying to Europe. General Electric 
had a purchasing team in Europe which 
bought 300 or so tools to supply its 
defense subcontractors. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft came up with 74+ machines 
last vear, many of them from Italy. 
¢ Drawing Card—Speedy delivery was 
the big drawing card; often prices were 
lower, too. Most of the machines 
bought abroad were standard tools, with 
milling machines, radial drills, shapers, 
engine lathes, jig borers, grinders, and 
1utomatic screw machines most in de 
mand. In general, businessmen liked 
the Swiss, British, and West German 
tools best, but French and Italian tools 
found a market, too. 

This fall, the domestic machine tool 
supply picture is easing. And foreign 
deliverv time is lengthening, in many 
cases bringing it in line with domestic 
S¢ hedules. 
¢ New Designs—Machine tool im- 
porters, however, insist that their wares 
have a lot more to offer than fast de- 
livery. Milton D. Thalberg, president 
of the new AAMI says that there are 
plenty of machines needed by U.S. in 
dustry that are only made abroad. And 
he promises that new designs are com 
ing. Thalberg points out that right after 
the war most European tool plants, 
with little equipment and no raw ma 
terials, had little to do except keep their 
designers busy at the drawing boards. 
The result was a flood of machine tools, 
many completely new to the U.S. 
¢ “Seal of Approval”—Not all Euro 
pean machine tools are up to par 
AAMI was set up primarily to separate 
the good from the not-so-good; right 
now it’s designing a Good Housekeep 
ing-stvle “seal of approval” for AAMI 
members to stick on their tools. In 
the 1951 rush some importers, out for 
the fast buck, sold machines without 
spare parts or guarantees of service and 
performance 

AAMI’s code of ethics stresses spare 
parts and service, heretofore a bugbear 
of foreign machine tool purchasers, and 
the integrity of the builders abroad. 
Each AAMI member must furnish a 
minimum of a six months’ guarantec¢ 
ind see to it that the machines are 
designed and calibrated for use in the 
U.S. wherever possible. 
¢ Market Target-AAMI is shooting 


for a permanent market—even if the 
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defense squeeze lets up. Thalberg has 
no illusions about the size of that 
business: “By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion,” he says, “can we hope to make 
even a dent in the U.S. industry.” 

¢ Domestic Reaction—U.S. machine 
tool builders don’t quite sce it that 
way. They're a bit queasy over increas- 
ing foreign sales here, especialiy now 
that Washington has stretched out 
many defense mtracts. In general, 
however, the National Machine Tool 
Builders Assn. feels the industry can 
hold its own against imports, says it 
hasn’t considered asking for a tariff in- 
crease. 

There’s al the question of the 
European market for U.S. tools. As 
domestic producers see it, European 
distributors for U.S. tools, rationed 
according to Washington priorities, arc 
having a thin time while their Euro- 
pean competitors gobble up the mar- 
ket. In the past, U.S. machine tool 
exports have run as high as $100-million 
in 1947). For 1952. savs the Machine 
lool Builder n., exports and im- 


ports may be bout equal—at about 
$50-million. 
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Venezuela’s first TV station is being 
built by Radio Corp. of America on a 
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Compare manual handling costs with 
mechanized handling costs and you'll 


widely used each day. 
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sidiary—Pfizer Inter-American S.A.— 
will process and distribute Pfeizer anti- 
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Name Oe 

Yale Hoists ore sold 
lusively th bh “ Ww 7_ ; > 
oaunenana _— ; ee. __State__ The Bank of Tokyo opened a New York 
DISTRIBUTORS ' In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. branch this week. The bank (prewar 
—_—_e oo 6 | h6cthe Yokoname Spccic. Bank) coutros 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS + WORKSAVERS + HAND TRUCKS + HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS + PUL-LIFTS \ big share of Japan’s foreign trade. 
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Businessmen got a dose of gloomy economic prophecy this week. 
From Geneva, United Nations economists warned of a slump in Western 
Europe. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, in a study of the first quarter 
of 1952, reported industrial employment and production “stagnating” in 
some areas and falling off in others. Consumers bought less. Exports sagged. 

The implication: Western European industrial countries, as a whole, 
are unable to curb inflation without courting recession. 


Washington economists tend to disagree. They still believe inflation 
is the big threat to Europe’s economy. 

Obviously, drops in production and employment are bad news. But 
some shifts in labor and production patterns inevitably must follow suc- 
cessful attempts to control inflation. 

The answer certainly isn’t to rush back into inflationary policies, says 
Washington. What’s needed are precise measures to shift labor and re- 
sources from overemployed to underemployed sectors of the economy. 

es 

Moreover, Washington prophets see no world recession on the horizon. 

U.S. inventory buying is due to pick up steadily as post-Korean stocks 
work down. The backlog of capital projects and continued arms spending 
will keep U.S. activity high (page 27). A widespread slump abroad isn’t 
likely while business keeps perking at home. 

e 

There’s a lot of history being made at Strasbourg. The six Schuman 
Plan nations meeting there seem resolute in their aim to blueprint a 
European political federation. 

A draft constitution is expected by next March. Ratification by member 
governments might come in another year. 

The unity dream could turn into a mirage, of course. But hopes are 
brighter now than ever before. Many Americans have long believed that 
the only alternative to some sort of union is moral and economic collapse 
in Western Europe. 

So far, it looks as if many Europeans agree. 


Britons, however, are disturbed. For the first time since the war London 
is faced with the possibility that the continent will form a political organi- 
zation without it. 

Foreign Secretary Eden’s speech at Strasbourg this week served notice 
that Britain was still unwilling to merge its interests into a tight European 
community. For months, he has tried to persuade the six coal-steel pool 
powers to accept the loosely-organized Council of Europe (of which Britain 
is a member) as their political link. 

But the continent says no. And London is wondering what role it will 
play. 

e 

London is wondering, too, what comes next in Iran. Mossadegh’s condi- 
tions for agreeing to World Court arbitration of oil claims are completely 
unacceptable to the British. 

They believe Mossadegh wants them not only to renounce most of their 
claims to the Iranian oil industry, but hand over a cool $150-million—in 
advance. That, to Whitehall, smacks of complete surrender. 
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Some responsible British sources see no hope at all for settlement. 
They’re beginning to reconcile themselves to a Communist Tudeh party 
takeover in Iran—sooner or later. 

o 

Our State Dept. hasn’t yet given up hope. But it warns that the outlook 
is for months more of haggling before a break comes. 

The thought is that Mossadegh can hold the economic and political fort 
for another six months or more. The shape of any future settlement, how- 
ever, is still in the stars. 

* 

You can’t draw any hard-and-fast conclusions from this week’s Soviet- 
Chinese communiques. As usual, they hide more than they reveal. The 
agreement on continuing Russian influence at Port Arthur can hardly be 
called a Chinese setback. Nobody seriously believed that Moscow would 
pull out of the naval bases there. 

More important could be a big Moscow-Peiping economic deal, not men- 
tioned in the dispatches. Washington hears that the Kremlin will supply 
Mao Tse-tung with enough raw materials and equipment to keep his five-year 
plan on schedule, plus arms to backstop the Red armies in Korea 

As a quid pro quo, Peiping may have opened the door for more, Russian 
influence in the interior province of Sinkiang, with its rich store of raw 
materials (including uranium). 

e 

Moscow has plans for France, too. Henceforth the French Communist 
party will be more peaceloving than ever. 

A “united front” is planned. This week’s unfrocking of two party mili- 
tants, read against the background of recent party talk and the expected 
arrival of Maurice Thorez from Moscow, indicate that French communism 
will steer clear of tough tactics and general strikes. 

The party base will be broadened. Efforts will be made to enlist the 
“little man”—workers, shopkeepers, clerks, farmers, neutralists—through a 
stepped-up peace campaign. That, plus a vigorous, reasoned fight against 
legitimate social and economic grievances. 

- 

The world cotton textile get-together, underway this week in London, 
won't try to restrict capacity and divvy up markets. 

That’s despite the fact that plenty of British and continental producers 
lean that way. Instead, the parley will begin a survey of world textile pro- 
duction and consumption, study ways to prevent further shrinkage of 
business. 

World consumption of cottons and rayons has risen only 45% in 40 
years; only 14% of the business is now covered by imports since most 
countries have heavily protected their home markets. 

a 

Though Japan gets most of the blame, it’s India and the U.S. who are 

the ‘biggest new competitors for the reduced trade volume. 

¢ Prewar, India supplied 3% of the world’s trade in cotton cloth; in 1951 
the share was 14%. The U.S. is up from a prewar 5% to 14%. 

¢ The British share is down from about 25% in 1938 to 15%; Japanese 
spinners have slipped from 38% to 19%. 

Competitive pressure in Asian and African markets is sharpened by 
low home demand in Japan and India. So the Londen meeting is likely to 
discuss ways of inflating demand around the world. 
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stainless steel advantages 


«+. with carbon steel strength 


--. at lower cost 


If you use stainless steel in your fabrication or construction, 
chances are you can lower your material costs substantially 
by means of C F & I Stainless-Clad Plates. 

In numerous and diversified applications, these plates are 
giving all the advantages of stainless steel, including prolonged 
resistance to the corrosive action of acids and alkalis. 

C F & I Stainless-Clad Plates are a composite of stainless 
steel permanently bonded to a carbon steel backing. Easy to 
fabricate, they will not buckle, crack or peel under the severest 
forming operations. To order, write or call Claymont Steel Prod- 


ucts, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Ookland, California 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo 
Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia 
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CORE DRILLERS move into the cornfield even before the land 3 Reshuffle of land and farmers 


has been sold. The project can’t wait for the crop to ripen. 
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THESE COUNTIES will bear the brunt, 
and benefits, of the atomic invasion. 


CHILLICOTHE C. of C.’s harried R. D. 


Pinkerton holds key to city’s planning. 


The Atom Roots Out Corn 


But Ohio's Pike County and its neighbors get set to 
absorb shock of construction workers at huge AEC plant— 
and then reap the long-term benefits. 


When a major atomic energy de- 
velopment hits an area, it strikes with 
the force of a storm. The storm fol- 
lows something like the course of a 
nor’easter—first there’s a veering of the 
economic winds, then a time of misery 
and havoc, and last, a return to sun- 
shine and prosperity. That's the theory, 
anyway. 

The atomic gales have already lashed 
Paducah, Ky. (BW —Jul.7’51,p84), and 
Augusta, Ga. (BW —Nov.10'51,p88). 
The heart of the storm—the influx of 
unassimilable numbers of construction 
workers—is still active; it’s too early to 
say where the permanent benefits will 
finally accrue. 
¢ Just Starting—Now a similar storm is 
building up in Ohio’s rural Pike 
County, and its five somewhat less 
rural neighbors (BW —Sep.13'52,p74). 
You can see the shifting of the eco- 
nomic winds in the pictures on these 
pages. Some workers have moved in, 
some dislocations have occurred. But 
the real impact of the Atomic Energ) 
Commission’s Portsmouth Area Proj- 
ect—an estimated $1.2-billion in plant, 
another $550-million in ancillary con- 
struction—is still to come. 
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What’s more, Pike and its neighbors 
hope the blow will never fall, not in 
full force at least. The hope isn’t 
based on magic or crossed fingers. ‘The 
six counties are laboring mightily to 
cushion the shock. 

Ihe business of getting ready is 
really a double one. In the Portsmouth 
Arca Project, there is first the care and 
feeding of 30,000 to 35,000 construc- 
tion workers. Most of these will come 
from outside. Just for comparison, Pik¢ 
County's 1950 population was 14,607 
Four vears from now, it’s reasonable to 
assume that the great majority of the 
migratory workers will have gone their 
wav. 

(he second problem is, to the area, 
a more pleasing one: how to attract the 
4,000 permanent atomic workers, and 
the estimated 4,000 other people for 
whom they will create jobs. The area’s 
two top citics—Portsmouth (pop. 36,- 
798) and Chillicothe (pop. 20,133)— 
are already spreading their lures for 
these desirable newcomers. So are 
smaller cities like Jackson and Hills- 
boro, and a flock of towns. 

For a community, construction work- 
ers are fine people, big earners and big 
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Stream Pollution 
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the solution... 


Bulkley, Dunton engineered 
waste recovery and water 
processing equipment is used 

by America’s leading 
industrial concerns. List of 
users and case histories 


supplied on request. 


LKLEY, DUNTON 
PROCESSES, INC. 


295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast — 


Security Building, Pasadena, Calif. 
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His Royal Nibs...NIBROC° TOWELS 


A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the "WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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NIBROC TOWELS are strong— 
wet or dry. They will not come apart 
even when wet. Yet they're soft and ab- 
sorbent...dry drier—faster! Sanitary 
and economical, too; one towel cries 
both hands. World's largest selling 
paper towel for industrial and institu- 
tional use. Get Nibroc service through 
dealers anywhere in U.S. or Canada. For 
information, write Dept. EN-9, Boston. 


pecrry 
COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass, 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 











the NATURAL ) 
location for industry 


All the natural advantages of rich resources, 
excellent market location and willing workers 
can be yours in a WEST VIRGINIA plant site. 
Plentiful power, fuel and fine transportation 
mean low-cost operation for manufacturers. 

For full information and confidential plant 
location assistance write: West Virginia Indus- 
trial and Publicity Commission, Room 90, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West, Virginia. 
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CREATING trailer parks is a major in- 


dustry around the atom plant site. 


spenders. But, when they and their 
families come in overpowering num- 
bers, they tend to tear up the local pea 
patch. They need housing, schools, 
sewage, wate! ind amusement in 
amounts vast] vond the limits of the 
local cadre. And, in a few vears, they 
go away, leay empty any facilities 
created just for them. 

These need rought havoc at Pa- 
ducah and Augusta. Pike County and 
its neighbors think they can, largelv, 
escape. Several factors are working for 
the Ohioan 

Experience. The Ohioans know what 
happened to Paducah and Augusta. 
Civic and business delegations have 
visited both in s¢ arch of advice 
Armed with it, thev’re planning to shun 
old mistake 

Time. AF 
bv a relativel 
up. Dirt will 


helping the counties 
well-planned build- 
moving bv Oct. 1, 
but not more than 2,000 people will 
be working b ir end, another 1,000 
bv March. After that, the deluge; but 
meanwhile ther time for zoning, scet- 
ting up trailer parks, generally getting 
set. 

Lond. Port uth, Chillicothe and 
the lesser urba nters ring the 6,500- 
acre atomic site at a distance of about 
20 mi. The yuunting on the con- 
struction peopl ttling in trailer parks 
or anything else they can find in the 
predominantly farm country closer to 
the plant. That could put a strain on 
county authorit but it would leave 
the cities to get ready for the later, 
permanent I meanwhile skim- 
ming off the n of the amusement 
spending 

Portsmouth. This Ross County citv 
provides a cushion in its own right. It 
downgrade for vears; 
000 in 1930. is off 
Nevertheless, unem- 


has been on th 
population was +2 
nearly 6.000 nov 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE... 


The Chemical Processing Industries are expanding to meet the 


world demands for new and better products. The Davison Chemical 


Corporation, an important contributor to this expansion, is also 
building for the future. As our own business expands, we are able 
to broaden our service and to create new products for industry 
and agriculture. Davison facilities, products and technical 


experience are always available to help you build for the future. 
oy 
Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO'GRANULATEO FERTILIZERS 








Heres 
Bendix makes scores of products in 


Wether you are seeking the ultimate 
ceiling of flight or sounding the depths of 
the seas whether your interests are 
faster transportation or factory automation 

. whether you are forwarding industrial 
progress or national defense, electronics and 
Bendix can speed you to your goal. Bendix 
produces electronic devices and compo- 
nents for industries of every type—and 
Bendix engineers are constantly revealing 
new applications of this immensely useful 
science. Here are a few suggestive ex- 
amples from a constantly lengthening list. 


Aviation — Modern planes and guided 
missiles typify the peak advancements of 
electronics—and Bendix is deeply engaged 
in both fields. 


BENDIX-BUILT BRAINS 
control aircraft, guided missiles 


Pioneer in the use of VHF radio for 
aviation, Bendix builds a complete line of 
airborne transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment. Bendix electronic navigation aids in- 
clude radio compasses, a wide range of 
remote indicating instruments and controls, 
ILS bad weather landing systems, and 
Omni-Range equipment. Other electronic 
muscles and brains for this field are exem- 
plified by the Bendix automatic pilot and 
by the OMNI-MAG, which automatically 
solves complicated orientation, navigation 
and landing approach problems and gives 
the answer to the pilot as a single pointer 
reading. 

In the kindred field of guided missiles 
Bendix-built brains include even more ad- 
vanced electronic guidance and navigation 
devices, and electronic maneuvering, sta- 
bility and fuel system controls. And for 


SEE 


Brilliant Bendix TV 


The Finest Picture Science 





has ever Produced 





closely allied work in meteorology, Bendix 
radiosonde equipment is carried aloft by 
balloon or rocket to transmit and record 
vital facts about upper air conditions. 


Radar—Active in radar from its very in- 
ception, Bendix engineers have developed 
a whole range of search and surveillance 


BENDIX RADAR 
safeguards the nation 


radar equipment from the smallest air- 
borne models to the largest fixed stations, 
as well as mobile trailer and portable field 
units. Over the years, Bendix GCA radar 
has guided aircraft to thousands of safe 
landings at airports closed in by bad 
weather. 


Industry — The knowledge gained in 
these advanced operations has been used 
by Bendix to forward progress in many 
other fields. Bendix experience has evolved 
the VHF railroad radio which speeds 
freight on leading lines, and the new Cen- 


BENDIX CRC SysTEMsS 
add to railroad efficiency 


tralized Radio Control that links the entire 
communication facilities of a railroad into 
a system enabling dispatchers or operators 
to talk to conductors of any train over any 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 


this field alone 


distance or any terrain. 

The same outstanding quality and p 
formance is available in a mobile ra 
unit for taxicabs, police and fire vehicl 


BENDIX MOBILE RADIO 
speeds transport and commerce 


buses, trucks and factories. Featuring 
clusive Clear Channel Construction, t 
unit produces better selectivity, sensitiv 
and watt output for current input than a 
other mobile radio. 

A further example of the wide util 
of Bendix electronic equipment is suppl 
by the electronic depth recorder. Origina 
produced as a navigation aid to show 
constant visual picture of the ocean flo 
it has also proved invaluable for locat 





BENDIX DEPTH SOUNDER 
makes fishing pay 


schools of fish—and is in world-wide 1 
by commercial fishermen. A smaller mo« 
finds fishing holes for week-end fisherm 
Other Bendix electronic actuating, ca 
puting and remote indicating devices hi 
equally practical potentials limited only 
the ingenuity of the users. To guaran 
Bendix quality, Bendix builds most of 
own electronic components, such as el 


BENDIX RADIO: auto, railroad, mobile, aviation radio; rader. 2! 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pump; starter drives; coaster bra 
instruments. RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and elect 
MAGNETO: aviation and small engine magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical connectors. BENDIX ECLIPSE OF CAP 
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LEGTRONIGS 


trical connectors, a wide range of ruggedized 
electronic tubes, servo-mechanisms and dy- 
namotors. All are available to other manu- 
facturers for the production of electronic 
devices for use in the rapidly expanding 
electronic-mechanical applications. 





Entertainment—Bendix electronic expe- 
rience reaches the general public in the 
form of superior home radio, automobile 
radio, and television. As you would expect, 
Bendix auto radios set new standards for 
fidelity and trouble-free operation, while 
Bendix Television offers the finest picture 
science has ever produced and brings to 


BENDIX TELEVISION 
sums up TV progress 


fringe areas a new concept of television 
performance. 

This considerably abbreviated list will 
suggest that if electronics enter your picture 
in any way you ought to know more about 
Bendix. For this purpose Bendix offers you 
a 40-page book “Bendix and Your Busi- 
ness,” which discusses Bendix electronic 
devices and also tells about the hundreds 
of additional products which are helping 
industry to improve present lines, create 
new products, speed production and cut 
manufacturing costs, A copy is yours for 
the asking. 

Learn how Bendix can better any business, 
including yours. Write on your letterhead 
for a free copy of the informative 40-page 

book, “Bendix 
Your Busine 
Bendix Avi. 
Corporation 
Building, Detroi 
Michigan. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 


PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear, fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 
MARSHALL ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. FRIEZ: weather 
actuators; depth recorders. ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters. SCINTILLA 
LTD.— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIONAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Cable “Bendixint” New York. *nes. u.s. rat. ovr, 
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’.. . the counties are over- 
run with would-be land buy- 
ers waving cash...” 

PIKE COUNTY starts on p. 162 


ployment has been very high. Indeed, 
Portsmouth’s loud clamor for a federal 
life preserver played no small part in 
bringing the plant to Pike County. So 
the city, and the area around it, figures 
it can supply some 4,000 of the tem 
orary workers—these are already 
eens and obviate the need for an 
equal number of houseless outsiders. 
This won’t disturb Portsmouth’s main 
existing industri Che two big shoe 
plants hire mostly women, for whom 
there is little place at the atomic plant. 
And the Detroit Steel Corp. feels cer- 
tain that its high wages, plus the steel 
workers’ esprit de corps, will keep its 
rolls intact. 

Having shrunk in population, Ports- 

mouth finds itself with an oversize 
school plant; it figures that it will be 
able to absorb 4,000 new pupils. That 
can take a lot of strain off other com- 
munities. Despite this angle, Ports- 
mouth doesn’t fear that it will get an 
inordinate shar f the construction 
workers; it’s ting on the 50-mi. 
round trip over dubious highways to 
protect it. 
e Getting Set—All these factors are 
being taken into account in the active 
planning of stat ounty, and local 
authorities, and business groups. 

Generally, th hool problem will 
have to be coped with by the state and 
the counties. Current plans call for 
tacking temporary structures onto ex- 
isting facilities. That will handle the 
needs of the migrants, without too 
heavy a capital burden 

A big part of the migrants will prob- 
ably live in trailer coaches (BW —Sep. 
6’52,p90). Ohio already has a code 
regulating trailer parks. The job re- 
mains to create them according to these 
specifications. It can be a costly busi- 
ness; a 100-trailer park costs roughly 
$25,000 to set up complete with sew- 
age, water, and electricity 

As of now, the counties are overrun 
with would-be land buyers, waving cash 
ind lawvers at the natives. Prices are 
rocketing, with few parcels offered for 
sale. One farmer, whose land abuts on 
the project, put it this way: “The cards 
have only just been dealt. I wouldn’t 
sell a foot of land at anv price vet, 
especially to th ity sharpies that 
are pestering me.” 
¢ Transportation—Oddly, the airport 
problem is a serious one. Rail connec- 
tions to the area are poor. Swarms of 
contractors, suppliers, and AEC officials 
need a place to handle their private 


1 


planes. Portsmouth is already grasp- 
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Engineers and Designers 


crete HC} OT) 


in factory production 








IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


‘hen COMPLEX calculations which underlie 
America’s surging factory output are worked ° ° . 
by the Friden fully-automatie Calculator in ¥ l] ) | } ac I] le 


the simplest, quickest way. 

“ : PSs ss COCO S EE EOEHOOE EOE E LESH EEE EEE EEOEEEEES CORSO EHHE EEE EEEEEEHEOEEEE 
For in computations involving stress anal- 

ysis, mathematical formulas, quality control, 

scheduling, engineering costs—as in the pro- > ° 

cessing of payrolls, invoices, inventory, per- O | | 1eTIGa | } | ISI 1eSS 

centage, interest—the Friden performs more 

SOSH EEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEHEEHEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEOED 


steps in figare-work without operator decisions 


than any other calculating machine ever 
developed! 6 ATLANTIC STEEL USES FRIDENS 
, Ds 7 . WRITES GILBERT PURVIS, TREASURER, ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA? 
There is literally no limit to the usefulness =. ; : Sea 0 disk Ginaiian fi juction of DIXISTEEI 
© de Paitan Caleutetes tm one offen. Sat Calculating machines perform a vital function in production o} XISTEEL 
OF ES ERGO S-SSCUEOS 2 ny Smee, tector products for farm and industry. We standardized on Fridens years ago for 
or store. It does all kinds of figure-work so quick, accurate handling of complicated accounting work of our Cost, Budget, 
automatically no special operator training 1s Billing and Production Departments. In our Time Office, also, we find Fridens 
required, Pays back its cost in time-savings! invaluable for rapid calculation of numerous tonnage and standard rates.” 


Figure OYU & Fridow, Call in the Friden Man near you and learn Friden applications to your business. 


Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 





© Friaen Caicutating Machine Co., Ine. 





Philip Carey Mfg. Co., manufacturers 
of roofing, insulation and other building materials, estimate 
that this “PAYLOADER?” saves them 11,000 manhours of 
labor a year handling bulk materials. 


Many thousands of other companies in practically every in- 
dustry are also profiting with “PAYLOADERS”. They dig, 
load and carry all types of bulk materials — unload box cars 
— handle bags, barrels, bales — bulldoze, level, grade — 
remove snow — lift, push or pull — indoors or outdoors, over 
paved or unpaved surfaces. They eliminate slow, costly labo- 
rious methods . . . save time, money and boost production. 


Regardless of the size of your operations, there’s a “PAY- 
LOADER?” to fit your job — eight sizes with bucket — 
from 12 cu. ft. to 144 cu. yd. The Frank G. Hough Co., 7¢ 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


The “PAYLOADER” is sold by a vast network of 


S&S 
] leading Distributors in all principal cities through- 
| | PUR mates out the world. They have complete parts stocks and 
| a Tn finest service facilities. Look for your Distributor in 
the telephone classified under ‘Contractors’ Equip- 


ment” or “Trucks — Industrial”, or write direct. 





FRANK G. HQUGH CO. + Since 1920 














“... the moonshiners pledge 


that no construction man 
will go thirsty . . .” 
PIKE COUNTY starts on p. 162 


ing this nettle; a $400,000 airport bond 
issue is being pushed for November. 

Lack of uniform zoning created a 
particularly mean situation at Augusta. 
The Ohio counties expect to avoid that 
trouble, are wor g on codes now. 
Amusement, or the lack of it, may be 
thorny. The area has far fewer bars 
and clubs than t nsing law allows 
A state freeze is on that will probably 
prevent filling of quotas. 

Meanwhile, on egment of the 
population stan idy to bridge the 
alcoholic gap. That’s the moonshiners, 
teeming in the hills clear down through 
Kentucky The erry folk foresec 
good sport with the revenuers, and they 
pledge that no construction man will 
have to go thirsty 

The long-term prospect is what has 
the southern Ohioans whistling in their 
baths. There’s the matter of the 4,000 
emplovees-to-be of the atomic plant. 
This work group fig to be way above 
average in type lid contribution to 
the community. Housing, feeding, and 
supplying them looks pleasantly lucra 
tive. The other expected 4,000 workers 
—for the two  still-to-be-built power 
plants to supply t Portsmouth Area 
Project, and for other satellites of the 
big plant—look nearly as attractive 

Each town an ty is hoping for 
more than its share of newcomers. The 
result should be h of municipal 
improvement. Port uth is pretty well 
set on water supp chools, sewage, 
hospitals. But streets and the public 
transportation  svst ire poor. The 
city, hemmed in by the Ohio River and 
the hills, offers litt] om for housing 
expansion Ports! th’s merchants, 
hoping to becom hopping center, 
are expanding hile they can _ hire 
skilled labor: later, they mav be troubled 
by drifting of ser workers to higher 
paid lines at the new plant 
¢ Surprise—Chillicothe was taken by 
surprise when Pike County was awarded 
the plant on Aug. 12. Since then it has 
been hewing mightilv, has already 
snared Kenneth Dunbar, AEC manager 
of the project, a dent. R. Douglas 
Pinkerton, Chamb f Commerce sec- 
retarv, has been working furiously, 
though he comp! that the people 
who will profit most won’t help him, 
or even join the Chamber 

One wav and another, everybody i 
busy in the six ities. Each com- 
munity is standing with an umbrella in 
one hand to ward off construction work- 
ers, a pail in the other to catch the 
permanent additio 
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what caused a 10% boost 
in food-industry efficiency 


in 3 years? 


~~ 
of 


why are there 37% fewer food 





manufacturers now than in 1947? 


S 
- 





more important... 
why are these facts 
good news 


for the industrial advertiser? 


fe. 
9g 








IF YOU ARE LOOKING for new industrial markets, 
the answers to these questions are vitally important to 
you. They’re found in Markets in Food Plants— Today 
and Tomorrow, just published by Foop ENCINEERING. 


This new 28-page booklet graphically describes your 
opportunities in the food industry market, explains 
why food plants constitute one of American industry’s 
steadiest, most lucrative markets. It describes the food 
industry’s planned capital expenditures pattern for 


























the next three years, charts the industry’s inevitable 
growth curve for the next 25 years. 


YOU'LL ALSO FIND OUT why Foop ENcINEERING’s 
large food-plant circulation continues to grow; why 
Foop ENGINEERING consistently leads industry-wide 
readership polls; why Foop ENGINEERING carries more 
advertising than any competitor reaching the entire 
food engineering market; ... and why Foop ENCINEER- 
ING’s advertising volume is up, up, up in 1952. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY, FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON 


Please send me my free copy of “Markets in Food Plants... Today and 


Tomorrow.” 


NAME 





FIRM 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION STREET 





330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





Zi m: city. 








SHORT CUT TO MORE 
PRODUCTION The “Series 700” 


‘Load Lifter’ is the electric hoist for the 
job. It’s fast—lifts a ton 30 feet a minute. 
It’s easy to use. Push-button control elimi- 
nates muscle strain; the operator stays fit. 
The ‘Load Lifter’ is tough, safe—has steel 
suspension; safety-type lower block and 
hook; motor and load brakes that require 
no adjustment; heat-treated helical gears; . . 
oar a can an oe coal naga = STATEWIDE tax-supported radio network, originated by Prof. H. B. McCarty 
“a ee saa 7 (right) sends educational programs all over Wisconsin. The 
Give your production a lift—at lower cost. o 


Capacities: % ton and up. Write for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Bulletin 399. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box" Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
Load Lifter’ Meists and other lifting speciaities. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relicf Valves, and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


how’s 


your letterhead? 
Send for our brochure, 


“Letterhead Logic” containing the 
check list used by experts to 

test prestige, personality, and 
sales appea! of letterhead design 
Genuine engraved letterheads of 
100% selling efficiency are 
designed and produced by us at 
Prices much lower than you ever 
expected. For your FREE copy of 
“Letterhead Logic,”” simply write 


ani id adedeen BROADCASTING is done from Station WHA, largely by University of Wis- 
HIL consin students. Nine other stations relay programs, as . . . 
R.O.H. L, INC, 


________ __| A State Runs a Radio Network 


Che Wisconsin State Radio Council — of well over 2 ). From 7 a.m. to 
! tigate the great advant. Jacksonville, Florida . ‘ ‘ | ¢ 
py pe tp re es last week finished the final two stations 11 p.m., five i week, it broadcasts 
tation center. Ideal for work and play. Jacksonville is in its cducational, frequency-modula educational programs for schools, home 
now spending $25,000,000 for new electric plants. ’ 

Write Committee of One Hundred, Chamber of Com- tion radio network. This brings the and farm pr ns for adults, and 


merce, Jacksonville 2, Florida—Division 3. total of stations up to 10 and completes classical and issical music. Cost 
the first statewide tax-supported net- to cach Wisc 1 taxpayer averages 
work in the U.S about 10¢ a ve 

With the two new stations, the net ¢ The Operation—Nucleus of the chain 
see Clues on page 174 work now has a daily listening audience _ is Station WHA ited on the campus 


MORE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 
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"We burned our benches behind us’’ 





“That’s the first thing we did to modernize the 
plant—use the old benches for firewood. Next we 
replaced the continuous line with individual 
benches. The first idea was ours; the second came 
from the people at SPS. They’ve had a lot of 
experience at production planning. 





Hallowell Cabinet Bench 


It’s easy to tailor make HALLOWELL Shop 
Equipment to suit your own production. 
HALLOWELL benches are available with 
steel, Presdwood or laminated wood tops and 
come in a number of lengths and widths. They 
can be fitted together to form a continuous 
bench—up to several hundred feet if necessary. 








“Funny thing is, the Hallowell steel benches cost 
less than building our own. When you figure lay- 
out time, the cost of material these days, and workmen’s 
wages, you can see why they’re so economical. 


*‘Now that the men have their own benches, they take more 
pride in their jobs and their housekeeping. Production has 
gone way up, too. The people at SPS say that’s not unusual: 
they’ve experienced it in their own plant.” 


Standard accessories—drawers, shelves, sliding 
doors and cabinets—are interchangeable and 
can be added to suit your convenience. 

Write for literature on HALLOWELL Cabinet Benches. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 
HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





6 TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
12nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


== Selling Opportunities Offered——— 
A young aggressive Cold Heading Screw firm in 


st needs top Manufacturer's Repre- 
se aoeal ves in San wean isco, Kansas City and 
Louis areas. Box 377. 


Nettonety, known manufacturer of yard- sticks 

open territories on exclusive basis for men 
ng hardware, jobbers, mill supplies, 
Amer an falcon’ Mfg. Corp., Auburn, 


now serv 





Positi Wanted 
A Coste, oge 39, with an engineering aeeh- 


more challenging locati« 
on the cont! nent. Seven years proc 
cost control, five years air« 
executive engineer, two years 
manager, two years large plant 
ef engineer—this experience is all avaliable 
in one month. Box 5374, 


e Sales Positi 
past ten years affiliated with ‘la 
headquartered in Mid-Wes 
al poaition with excellent 
me ASSO iated with com 
are Age 3 married, 
Ba. kground—adminis- 
control of sales branches, direction of 
activities, forecasting, budget and 
ontrol, market analysis, systems and 
ires, statistical analyses and sales record 
ization. Seek broader outlet for abilities. 
5340, 


Philadelnhi. 





Canada: New venture surveys, market research, 
t development, industrial sales—salary & 
5338, 


basis. Box 


Industrial Relotions Placement ‘desired. College 
gre ad . Vet. 18 mo’s exp. Locate anywhere. 
x 6373, 





Shiet Sleeve Admini: ive M fact Execu- 
for small manufacturer who wishes to re- 

re or needs an efficient profit producing 
yperation. Am non-college, thoroughly seasoned 
xperienced executive, who knows what is to be 
lone and does it Minimum salary to start 
$15,000, plus potential stock purchase arrange- 
ment, based on results. At present, officer small 
nanufacturing company; want more challeng- 
ne opportunity with Chicago headquarters. 
Married, early thirties, with family ox 5360 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted=—— 
Waslinaten, c. Regresentative Avattabte is 


ars « e in selling to Federal Govern- 

De enataeatin Contracts Speci fications, 
Pr es and Financing. James F. Hardy, Barr 
Bldg Washington 6, c. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Me you fly (or plan to fly) your own plane in your 
ness, or fly in a business-like manner, you'll 
regularly read Business 4 hon teed 

e and Agriculture Send fc free Sar 
, Business Flying, 2132 Ford lem, Madi- 


as neering services for sewing anything 

eerest nylon to he aviest duck. Govern- 

“Mr litary approved a for illustrated 

ure euenne ng facilities and typical prod- 
a 


ucts, 801 E. Third, Cincinnati, 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 

to-earth studies | made in any country Repre- 

sentatives all over the world. For details, write 

Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 

national <orporation, 330 West 42, New York 
36, New York. 

X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 

o y Control on materials 

We offer Chem- 

Colorimetric, Physical, 

and Radiographic Testing. 

write for complete information on 

7 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland 

Mie oh gan. TOwnsend 93-5400. 


EQUIPMENT ; 


bor She ——— 


Soves your executive's money & time. Use Certi- 
Aircraft Executive Lodestar available. 
L ike new. Choice of interior—Tax deductible 
ame rican Aircraft Corp., Teterboro Air Ter- 
minal, Teterboro, N . HAsb'k Hts 8-0279 


Wanted 
Wanted—Used GM7!1 Snfocters: & Parts, J. Bares 


7120 Carnegie Ave., Clev 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. 4 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease" 

New 1 story factory building. 6,000 sq. ft. Under 

struction wong Island City, N. Y¥ Will 

omplete to your specifications. Malem Realty 
Corp., 142 19th St., B’klyn, N. 

units of 25,000 sq. ft. in new one story 

e facing Pentagon gldg., siding, 200,- 

total. For _ unufacturing, electronics, 

distributing, et forris, c/o Weaver 

Bros., Inc., wWasktnaten ‘Bidg., Washington 5, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing=———"*"—— 
ROLLINS yy LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment. Better employee relations. 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 
Unlimited mileage 
(oe TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3621 











=== Executive Transport Aircraft 
pLANTiC AVIATION CORPORATION 


ling complete advisory service to manage 
ment msidering executive aircraft ownership. 
k and error. Let our years of experi- 
o make the best decision. Aircraft 
sonnel to suit. your needs 


. Teterboro, le 
: Hasbrouck Heights 8-1740 





New York Branch Office=——— 
PR ESTIGE, _ PROXIMITY AND PROFITS 


ring services through the same facilities 
om. ‘bs eason of extensive training and experience 
I ae offer the prestige and other benefits of a 
ew York Pini ranch office to several well established, 
at a fr action of the usual expense 
Box 512 











A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 


Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
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... next year, they hope, 
they'll have a state-subsi- 
dized television outlet 


RADIO NETWORK starts on p. 172 


ity of Wisconsin, at Mad- 
ison. WHA, which was founded in 
1917 and claims to be the oldest station 
in the U.S., has a power output of 
5,000 watts. Staffers of this station han- 
dle most of the programming and oper- 
ation of the network. The other nine 
stations are merely 10-watt relay out- 
posts, manned by one or two technicians 
to keep the equipment in order. 

The network operates on a band of 
88 to 92 megacycles—the band assigned 
to educational programs by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Its 
budget is between $300,000 and $350,- 
000 a year The network finds that 
amount adequate because much of the 
acting, talking, and planning at WHA 
is done by students from the university. 
¢ Pioneer—Bchind this state-run broad- 
casting chain 1 university professor— 
H. B. McCa McCarty originated 
the idea about eight vears ago, fought 
several major campaigns with the state 
legislature before he won it over to his 
way of thinking. He joined WHA-FM 
officially in 1947, now manages the 
whole program 

McCarty now has firm supporters 
on the university board of regents and 
in the Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture, state farm lobbv. His network also 
has enthusiastic support from the state’s 
citizenry: About 200,000 people have 
enrolled for his “School of the Air.” 
e Programs—WHA broadcasts __pro- 
grams that either supplement school 
lessons or give lessons direct. For in- 
stance, it might (1) broadcast a lecture 
on the life and times of George Wash- 
ington, or (2) leave the lecturing to 
the schoolteacher and give a play that 
tics in with some phase of the subject. 

WHA also gives adult education 
courses. Some are school or coliege sub- 
jects—social science, history, and the 
like, others are non-academic subjects 
such as cooking or farm technology. 

e Other Plans—McCarty’s network is 
beginning to branch out from its orig- 
inal track—straight educational courses. 
In the past few weeks, it has broadcast 
events at the state capitol and activities 
of other civic and educational outfits. 

McCartv and the state radio council 

would like to diversify even more in the 
near future. By next year, thev hope, 
thev’ll have a state-subsidized television 
outlet. 
* Followers—Other states have been 
looking into Wisconsin’s tax-supported 
network. According to McCarty, a sim- 
ilar operation is growing up in Massa- 
chusetts. 


of the Univer 
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AETNA BALL & ROLLER BEARING CO.. 
Agency— Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc 

AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Agency—-Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 

ALEMITE DIV. OF STEWART WARnER 
Agency—-MacFarland, Aveyard & Cec 

AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO.. 
Agency—Kual- Van Pietersom- Dunlap Assoc 

AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
Agency—Hazard Ady. Co. 


Agency—The Albert P. Hill 
ANSRICAR PHOTOCOPY Eau JiPMENT 
gency——Irving J. Rosenbloom Adv, Agency 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
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THE TREND 


New Targets for the Soviet 


With customary flourishes the Russians unveiled the 
Five-Year Plan which is to guide their economy until 
1955 (BW—Aug.30'52,p74). It covers, in the fashion 
of its many predecessors, the major fields of industry, 
agriculture, transport, and social services. 

The first thing to be noted is this: Even if the goals 
set by the Five-Year Plan are realized, the Soviet Union 
will still be far behind the U.S. in the output of its 
basic industries. A comparison with this country is 
always to the point since the Soviets have openly imi- 
tated the methods of American industry. Their inten- 
tion, of course, is to “improve” these methods by fitting 
them into a framework of Communist political practice; 
that is, they never denied the merits of mass-production 
and the assembly-line as developed by American indus- 
trialists, but they wanted to eradicate the “vice” of free 
cnterprise in favor of a complete and ruthless state direc- 
tion of industry. ‘They claimed that to “rationalize” 
industry by suppressing the “anarchy” of the competi- 
tive market would be to make it more efficient. 

All of these Communist ideas on national economy 
have been embodied in a sequence of Five-Year Plans. 
The present one is no exception. It lays down the law 
for coal and stecl, for electricity and oil and transport— 
in short, for every facet of industrial life. It calls for 
great increases in production in each field, with an over- 
all increase of 70%. 


Behind Western Europe 


To an American businessman the end goals of the 
plan do not seem very high. In fact they are rather 
modest by our standards. Even if the 70% increase is 
achieved on time, the year 1955 will still find Soviet 
industry producing less than half the American output 
in coal, steel, and electricity. Their production of trucks 
and automobiles will be about one-tenth of ours. ‘They 
will not even have caught up with Western Europe in 
any of these fields. 

Soviet experience with its industry is a striking endorse- 
ment of the system of free enterprise. The regime has 
been in power for over 30 years. Under Stalin, it has 
had—except for the war years—a completely free hand 
in building a system to fit its own pattern. ‘Today there 
are no private interests to oppose the actions of the 
government; even the trade unions are controlled by 
the Communist Party. 

In any other nation the obvious inference would be 
that industrial expansion is held up by the necessity of 
looking after the daily needs of its citizens, of giving 
them the consumer goods they demand. Familiarity with 
the Soviet way of doing things dispels this illusion. Con- 
sumer goods are conspicuous by their comparative in- 
consequence in this Five-Year Plan. 
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True, some provision is made for an increase in food, 
clothing, and household articles. But these are clearly 
regarded as a side-issue compared with the claims of 
the state. We also know from past experience that if 
a choice between the two becomes necessary, the indi- 
vidual will have to wait until the state has been satisfied. 


No Concessions 


It is tempting to hope that the Russian people are 
becoming exasperated by the famine of goods which their 
tulers have inflicted on them. This hope though is 
lessened rather than strengthened by the facts reveale¢ 
in the Five-Year Plan. Even Stalin has to take som 
account of public reaction to new burdens demanded by 
the state. It is significant that, with political tentacle 
which reach into the remotest villages, he evidently feels 
that he can still depend on the individual Russian to 
tighten his belt where consumer goods are concerned. 

We are inclined to believe that it could be worse for 
us if Soviet businessmen were allowed a free hand in 
ountry. With scope 
e of a competitiy 


developing the resources of the 
for individual initiative and the incent 
market, they might have pushed forward as rapidly 
their American counterparts have done. Not mass-pr¢ 
duction or the assembly-line but free enterprise is th 
Nationalization 
state, industry i 
have been fever 


mainspring of an expanding economy 
is no substitute. Under a totalitaria1 
obviously hampered, for the Russians 
ishly developing theirs as fast as they can 

The dead hand of the bureaucrat may be one reason 
why the Soviet economy is so far behind ours. It is some 
comfort that the Five-Year Plan has revealed just how 
far behind it is. 


No Channel 


Six months ago the federal government announced 
the entirely praiseworthy policy of channeling defense 
contracts to areas of substantial labor surplus. Last 
month Acting Defense Mobilizer John Steelman ordered 
this channeling stopped insofar as shipbuilding contracts 
are concerned. 

It seems that the Defense Dept. civil servants whose 
duty it was to carry out the original policy had followed 
it all too slavishly. They had directed shipbuilding con- 
tracts to cities, such as New York, which had big general 
surpluses of labor—but also severe shortages of ship 
yard workers. 

We wonder how many shipbuilding contracts were 
channeled to the labor-surplus anthracite areas of eastern 
Pennsylvania before Steelman stepped in. Or did some 
one tell the Defense Dept. bureaucrats that tidewater 
was necessary to build ships? 
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} pe MAY BE SURPRISED to learn that heat from the sun’s direct rays can change 


the dimensions of a super-precision ball bearing in-the-making. When standards 
of tolerance call for parts in the ten thousandths and hundred thousandths of an 
inch, the slightest deviation adversely affects performance. For this reason. Fafnir 
produces super-precision ball bearings, frequently called the Jewels of 


Industry, under Northeast light. 


Today, industry places more and more emphasis on precision and high speed. 

In the machine tool and allied industries, many engineers insist that component 
parts be fabricated to virtual perfection to insure the quality production demanded 
of their machines. Consequently, the extremes to which Fafnir goes in the 
manufacture of super-precision bearings are regarded as additional examples of 
the Fafnir “attitude and aptitude” for supplying the right bearing to fit the need. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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